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DRO 


Drastamat Kanayan 


(1884-1956 ) 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


ow” 


Mr. Mandalian’s biographical sketch of Dro is the first in a series of pro- 
files of recently deceased leaders of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
which he is preparing for exclusive REVIEW use. Other sketches will be those 
of such figures as Vahan Navassardian, Shavarsh Missakian, Hamo Ohanchanian, 
Alexander Khatissian, and others of the ARF titans who have passed away during 


the last decade. 


On March 8, 1956, at 8:45 P.M., in his 
sick bed at New England Deaconess Hos- 
pital, an illustrious son of Armenia made 
his peace with God. Dro — Drastamat Ka- 
nayan, soldier of the Armenian Revolution, 
patriot and national leader, had closed his 
eyes forever. Death followed after an ar- 
duous period of suffering at the hospital 
after all avilable resources of medical 


science had been exhausted in a desperate 
but vain effort to save his life. 
Immediately upon the flash of the sad 
news there was a spontaneous effusion of 
shock and sympathy from all parts of the 
world. For weeks the pages of the Arme- 
nian language daily Hairenik of Boston 
were crowded with messages of sympathy 
and condolence from Armenian organiza- 
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tions and personal acquaintances and 
friends, in a great outpouring of sorrow and 
anguish. 

The comrades in arms of the great hero, 
the revolutionary soldiers who had fought 
under his command, grizzled hardbitten 
Fedayis, Armenian civic leaders and men 
who had known him in the old country, who 
had shared his hospitality, who had worked 
with him in the government of Independent 
Armenia, shed bitter tears, incredulous of 
the calamity which had befallen them. The 
“Revolutionary Album” of Aleppo, Syria, 
issued a special issue, dedicated to the great 
hero. A similar but much more comprehen- 
sive special number was issued by “Alik” 
of Teheran. Organs of the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation — Hairenik, Aztag, 
Houssaper and many others, as well as non- 
political periodicals wrote editorials eulo- 
gizing him, and published their own special 
issues dedicated to the life of the great 
patriot. Special memorial services were held 


in his honor on the fortieth day of his 
passing and on the first anniversary of his 
death. A grateful people was paying its 
tribute to an immortal son of Armenia. 


Who was Drastamat Kanayan, the man 
who came to be known by his revolutionary 
mame of Dro? What was the thing which 
made him the object of universal adula- 
tion? What was the thing in him which gave 
him such a hold on the hearts and the af- 
fections of so many people: 

He was the soldier of the Armenian rev- 
olution, the aveging angel of the tormentors 
of the Armenian people, the executioner of 
justice, the peerless Fedayi unit comman- 
der, the intrepid fighter, the Commander 
of the Second Armenian Volunteer Battalion 
during the first World War, the coordinator 
of the Fedayi guerilla fighters and the train- 
ed military which formed the core of the 
Armenian army, the savior of Erivan on 
two occasions, the hero of Bash-Abaran, one 
of the three crucial battles which won Ar- 


menia’s independence from the Turk, the 
military leader, the national figure, the man 
who dedicated his entire life to the libera- 
tion of the Armenian people. 


Yet all this touches but the periphery of 
the character of this remarkable man. To 
grasp the universal sense of loss by his 
death, the extraordinary influence which he 
exerted on all men with whom he came in 
contact, to penetrate the depth of the af- 
fecton and the adulation freely bestowed 
upon him, it is necessary to go much deeper 
than a summary appraisal of his accom- 
plishments. 

-Writing in the Hairenik Daily soon after 

Dro’s death, Meroujan Ozanian cites a 
characteristic incident related by Koms 
(Vahan Papazian) in his work “Humble 
Heroes” which illustrates the extent of the 
Armenian revolutionary’s devotion. 


During the Armeno-Tatar clashes of 
1905-06 — an intraracial war instigated by 
the Tsar’s government in its effort to liqui- 
date the Armenians of the Caucasus — the 
defense of the City of Erivan was com- 
mitted to a man named Nicol Duman, a 
legendary figure of the Armenian revolu- 
tion. The Armenian revolution produced a 
galaxy of company commanders, each a 
paladin in his own rights, and yet there are 
many veterans of the revolution today who 
swear that Nicol Duman was the greatest 
of them all. A strict disciplinarian, cool- 
headed, resolute and inexorable, Duman ex- 
pected implicit obedience to his every com- 
mand, As commander in chief of the de- 
fense force of Erivan, he was everywhere 
inspecting his positions all the way from 
Sharoor, Nakhitchevan, Zangezour and Ka- 
rabagh. 

In the midst of these operations one of 
the unknown heroes of the revolution, tak- 
ing advantage of a couple of weeks leave of 
absence, went to his native province to get 
married. His arrival had made a big stir in 
his hometown. The whole people had turn- 
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ed out to join in the festive celebration of 
the wedding. The groom, surrounded by his 
companions in arms, was the first to enter 
the church. He was soon followed by the 
bride and her retinue of bridesmaids and 
relatives. The nuptial ceremonies over, as 
the two processions, now merged into one, 
were escorting the bride and the groom to 
the latter’s home, suddenly a messenger 
arrived who handed the groom a piece of 
paper. It was a telegram from Nicol Duman, 
ordering him to report to his company at 
once since the following day there would 
be an engagement with the enemy. 

As they were about to enter the home 
the soldier stopped the procession. Then he 
turned to his astonished father and mother 
and said, “Dad, Mom, the fatherland has 
called me. Nicol Duman, my commander 
has ordered me to report at once. There will 
be a battle with the enemy tomorrow and I 
must be there.” Then pointing to his birde 
he said, “Take good care of her. If I return 
alive I shall claim her. If not, she is your 
ward. She is a member of our family now.” 


And without any further ado, the soldier 
mounted his horse and together with his 
companions marched to the battle. 

That unknown soldier was Dro, the 
future hero of Bash-Abaran. 

When Koms wrote the story of this un- 
known soldier he withheld his name be- 
cause he was still alive. After the death of 
Dro, Ozanian felt free to divulge the name 
publicly (although everyone knew but 
never spoke of it) by explaining that the 
Arrmenian tradition — the revolutionary tra- 
d'tion in particular — forbade praising a 
hero while he still lived. The Armenians are 
very lavish in their praises after a hero’s 
death but they are exceedingly niggardly 
in saying a good word about him while he 
still lives. This custom has its roots in the 
supreme concern to keep their heroes from 
being spoiled by inordinate adulation. The 
perfect hero is the humble hero. 


Another secret of Dro’s hold on the mass- 
es was the legend of his invincibility. When 
last fall I was visiting in California I spent 
a day with Leon Surmelian, the author of 
“I Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen.” In the 
course of a conversation, as we were dis- 
cussing the Fedayi commanders, Leon sud- 
denly said to me: “Dro was the greatest 
commander of them all; he was never de- 
feated in battle.” 

Now Leon is not a military man nor is 
he a historian. He is a literary man, and 
therefore he is not qualified to pass judg- 
ment on military matters. And yet in his 
teens he happened to be in Armenia dur- 
ing the most hectic days of Armenia’s libera- 
tion where he heard and saw quite a few 
things. Obviously he had heard it from 
someone else for I, too, have heard it from 
many sources. In the special issue of “Alik” 
of Teheran, Iran, Yervand Hayrapetian, one 
of Dro’s soldiers, has an article dedicated 
to the memory of his commander with the 
significant caption “Dro never knew de- 
feat.” 

All the Fedayi commanders, Serop Pasha 
Kevork Chavoush, Andranik, Keri, Hrayr, 
Koryoun, Nicol Duman, Rouben, Murat of 
Sebastia, and many other were brave men. 
They were fearless to the point of reckless- 
ness for their lives. Due to overwhelming 
odds pitted against them, some of them at 
times were forced to retreat and at times 
they were defeated. 


There must have been something provi- 
dential about Dro which gave him a per- 
fect record. Somehow or other, attribute it 
to circumstance or to luck, Dro never re- 
treated nor suffered defeat. Even at the 
three crucial battles of Sardarapat, Kara- 
kilisseh and Bash-Abaran which decided 
Armenia’s independence, in spots the lines 
were broken at the first two battles, but at 
Bash-Abaran Dro’s soldiers did not yield 
an inch. 


Dro — baptismal name Drastamat Kana- 
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yan — was born on May 31, 1884, in the 
town of Igdir, at the base of Mount Ararat. 
He was the son of a well-known family 
named Kokoyentz, compatriots of Avetis 
Aharonian, the great Armenian poet. He at- 
tended the Russian gynasium (high 
school) of Erivan but before finishing his 
course in 1904, he enlisted in the army with 
a view to preparing for the officers corps. 
However, the stormy life of the Armenian 
people did not permit Dro to complete his 
military training and he flung himself into 
the vortex of the Armenian revolution. 

Dro’s life may easily be divided into four 
periods: the phase of revolutionary justice, 
Dro the Fedayi commander, his role dur- 
ing the period of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia, and the last days of his life. 


In the initial stages of the Armenian 
revolution, simultaneous with the guerilla 
operations, the organization had a punitive 
weapon which was called revolutionary 
justice. On frequent occasions when tyran- 


nical excesses of a Tsarist provincial gov- 
ernor or a Turkish Pasha, Agha or Beg be- 
came insufferable, a revolutionary court 
tried the criminal in absentia and sentenced 
him to death. The removal of a manifest 
scourge was considered as a restraining in- 
fluence upon the government. The execu- 
tion of the sentence was then turned over 
to a volunteer who was considered the 
revolutionary avenger, or the executor of 
revolutionary justice. The avenging arm of 
the revolution had a chastening effect on 
both the Tsarist and Turkish governments. 


Dro enlisted in this branch of revolution- 
ary activity while he was still a lad with 
a tawny beard. His first act was the liquida- 
tion of Boghoslavski, the Armenophobe 
monster who was governor of Igdir. This 
act marked the beginning of Dro’s future 
stormy life. 

Dro’s second avenging act was the liqui- 
dation of the infamous Prince Nakashidze, 
the Governor of Baku. This was the time 


(1905) when the bloody clashes between 
the Armenians and the Tartars had reached 
the peak of their intensity in Baku. Blood 
was freely flowing on both sides and yet 
the government did not lift a finger to stop 
the carnage. The Russian troops, the gen- 
darmerie and Prince Nakashidze silently 
stood by and watched the slaughter, Mean- 
while Nakashidze secretly aided the Tatars 
to destroy the Armenians. 

The revolutionary court sentenced Na- 
kashidze to death as the instigator and au- 
thor of Baku massacres, On May II, at 3 
P.M., as the Governor's carriage was racing 
along the central boulevard of the city, a 
bomb shattered the carriage, instantly dis- 
figuring the body of Nakashidze and mortal- 
ly wounding the Turkish driver, Naka- 
shidze’s aide and a Turkish fruit vendor 
near by. 


The panic in the crowded boulevard was 
so great that for ten minutes no one dared 
to approach the scene and Dro, the man 
who had thrown the bomb, had ample op- 
portunity to make his getaway. At this time 
Dro was 20 years old. 

Vahan Afrikian, writing in Hairenik Daily 
(April 22, 1956) gives a vivid description 
of this event as related to him by Dro him- 
self which throws a characteristic light on 
Dro’s humanitarian trait. 

“At the appointed hour, carrying what 
was necessary, and posing as a pitiful look- 
ing stranger, I took my position at the des- 
ignated place. As luck would have it, just 
then I had an acute stomach ache and for 
a moment thought of retiring for a brief rest 
and then returning, but when I thought the 
Governor might come and go any minute, 
then what answer could I give? I decided to 
stay and go through with it. I kept on, rub- 
bing my belly and exercising my legs up 
and down. 

“Just then, not far from me, I saw a Turk- 
ish fruit vendor who was seated nearby. 1 
walked over to him and said something then 
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retraced my steps. At this moment I saw the 
Governor in his carriage, escorted by his 
mounted guards. Instantly I straightened 
up, forgot my pain, and as the carriage 
passed by me I threw the bomb. It was a 
bull’s eye. At the terrific explosion and the 
ensuing panic I assumed my former pitiful 
appearance and silently got away. I cut into 
the narrow street to my left where I saw 
Tigran Rashmajian whom I knew from Igdir 
standing at the door. ‘Dro Djan, he said 
‘what was that noise?’ I told him to ask no 
questions and stepped inside. A few mo- 
ments later I emerged into the street at the 
rear of his house and leisurely made my way 
to the scene of the explosion to see what was 
going on. I saw the ravages of the bomb — 
the shattered bodies of the dead and the 
splinters of the carriage. My only regret was 
that the Turkish cherry vendor had been 
blown to bits.” 


This statement about the Turkish fruit 
vendor is revelatory of his concept of the 


essential nature of the Armenian revolution. 
Dro had no quarrel with the Turkish fruit 
vendor. He had no quarrel with the Rus- 
sian Moujik or the Turkish peasant who 
equally were victims of tyranny. His fight 
was against the oppressors, the tormentors, 
the exploiters of the common people, and 
against them he was inexorable and pitiless. 

Aram Betrosian, writing in Hairenik Daily 
(April 22, 1956), epitomizes Dro’s phil- 
osophy in following words: 

“I still vividly see before me, despite the 
passage of 23 years, when speaking from 
the platform of the Society of the Savantes, 
Dro addressed his listeners with the sim- 
plicity of a peasant: “My dear fellow-coun- 
trymen, I have no hatred against any peo- 
ple, but woe unto the nation which dares 
to do harm to the Armenian people, be it 
the Turk, the Russian or any other nation. 
My arm is raised against such peoples.” 

When Nicol Duman was appointed mili- 
tary defender of Erivan he took along with 


him Dro whom he sent on a number of im- 
portant missions. One of these was the 
demolition of a military depot in the heart 
of the Turkish quarter of the city. 


Seeing the course he had taken, Dro’s 
father was very concerned about the future 
of his son. “Son,” he said to him importu- 
nately, “stop this mad course of yours, go 
to America and continue your education. 
I will give you all the money you want or 
need. I will do everything in my power just 
so you will continue your education.” 


“No Dad,” Dro said, “the path I have 
chosen is holy. I shall keep on along this 
holy path.” 


Repeated pleas by his father failed to 
budge Dro from his determination until 
finally the father yielded, and kissing him, 
gave him his blessing. 


After the assassination of Nakashidze, 
Nicol Duman sent Dro to the region of 
Zangezour where he fought against the Ta- 
tars first under the command of Khecho, 
and later under Keri. Thereafter Dro be- 
came a daring fighter and a brave company 
commander in which capacity he operated 
in Nakhitchevan and Siunik where the Ar- 
meno-Tatar clashes were hottest. 


One of the greatest instigators of the 
Armeno-Tatar clashes was the monster 
Gen. Alikhanov Avarsky. Alikhanov had de- 
stroyed many Armenian villages in the re- 
gion of Nakhitchevan. In 1905, on the eve 
of the Russian revolution, he had ruthlessly 
massacred the inhabitants of the region of 
Gouria in Georgia. He was the author of 
the bloody conflict between two neighbor- 
ing peoples. A Georgian attempt against 
his life had proved abortive. After this at- 
tempt the Russian government had appoint- 
ed him Governor of Alexandropol. In the 
summer of 1907 the fighting arm of the rev- 
olution caught up with this criminal. A 
bomb, dropped on his carriage in Alex- 
andropol, ended the life of Alikhanov, the 
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scourge of the Armenians and the Georg- 
ians. The avenger was again Dro. 


In the latter part of 1908 when the Tsarist 
government was making mass arrests of the 
Dashnaks (members of the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation), Dro was one of 
those who was sought after most. Taking 
advantage of the proclamation of the Turk- 
ish Constitution of 1908, Dro moved to 
Turkish Armenia and settled in Old Beyazit, 
some 35-40 miles from his native town of 
Igdir. 

By 1914 when the first world war had 
broken and from all signs Turkey’s ad- 
herence to the Central Allies was an assured 
fact, the Russian government was making 
feverish efforts to prepare against a surprise 
attack. To this end the government was 
formulating a plan for organizing an Arme- 
nian Volunteer Corps. By this time Dro was 
a universally known figure and the Revo- 
lutionary Federation did not hesitate to ap- 
point him commander of the Second Volun- 
teer Battalion, having for his assistant Ar- 
men Garo, and for his aides Nezhdeh, Beno, 
Yapon, Zemliak and Thovmas. His battalion 
was the first to enter the City of Van, Sha- 
takh and Moks, and rescued the beleaguer- 
ed population from certain massacre by the 
Turks. 


At the start of the Russo-Turkish war 
Dro’s battalion crossed the border and 
marched on Abagha-Bergri in the direction 
of Van. In this battle, contrary to the re- 
peated importunities of Armen Garo and 
Khecho to be careful of his life, mounted on 
his fleet steed, Dro flew from position to 
position cheering his captains and ordering 
them to hold fast. In the heat of this battle 
he was hit by a bullet and was seriously 
wounded. In his critical condition he was 
moved to his native town of Igdir and then 
to Tiflis where, thanks to extreme medical 
care, he recovered in two months and was 


ready to return to the fights. The bullet 


which had lodged in his lungs, Dro carried 
to his death. 


While he lay sick in his hospital bed, 
Emperor Nicolas paid a visit to the wound- 
ed in the hospitals. Along with the others, 
the Emperor stopped at the bed of Dro and 
questioned him about his wound. After 
listening to Dro’s account the Emperor dec- 
orated him with the medal of St. George, 
the highest military decoration. Dro never 
wore the medal, as well as the Russian uni- 
form, for, as a revolutionary who was fight- 
ing against the oppressors of his people, 
he could not conscientiously accept any 
honors from the tyrant. 


There are several versions of the Em- 
peror's visit. It should be noted that, at the 
time he received his wound, the Russian 
General had ordered a strategic retreat but 
Dro had disobeyed the command and his 
tenacity had won the battle. Bearing this in 
mind, A. Astvatzatrian (Hairenik Daily, 
April 27), gives the following account of 
the interview with the Emperor. 


When wounded Dro was introduced to 
the Emperor, the latter asked him the cir- 
cumstances of his wounding. Dro gave him 
a full account of the battle and how he had 
disregarded the command to retreat. 

“Then why didn’t you retreat?” the Em- 
peror asked, implying that, in that event, 
he could have avoided being wounded. 

“Because,” Dro promptly replied, “the 
revolutionaries know no retreat.” 

He who is familiar with the mentality of 
the times, Astvatzatrian comments, knows 
very well that it takes a greater degree of 
courage to give the almighty Tsar such an 
answer than the greatest heroism on the 
battle field. 

When the Tsar heard Dro’s answer he 
abruptly cut off the conversation and with- 
drew. Dro’s answer had cost him dearly. 

Martiros Abrahamian, otherwise known 
as Martiros of Bashgiarni, who was a sol- 
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dier of Dro, gives the following first hand 
testimony about this incident. 

“Months later when we had the good 
fortune of seeing Dro wholly recovered, we 
were surprised to learn that they had not 
removed the bullet from his lung, probably 
in order to avoid excessive loss of 
blood. He related to us the brief conversa- 
tion he had had with Emperor Nicolas II 
and how he pinned the medal on his chest. 

“To encourage his soldiers, the Emperor 
had come to the Caucasus where he made 
a tour of the military hospitals in Tiflis. 
Among the others he also visited the 
hospital where Dro was lying in his 
sick bed. The Tsar was accompanied 
by the head physician of the hospital who 
gave details of the wounding of each man. 
When he reached the bed of Dro the head 
physician told the Emperor that Dro was 
the commander of the second battalion of 
the Armenian volunteer corps. 

The Tsar frowned at this and asked Dro 
why he had not retreated when he was or- 
dered to do so: 

“Your Imperial Highness,” Dro replied, 
“I received the order to retreat when I was 
in the thick of the battle, surrounded by 
the enemy on three sides, and outnumbered 
four to one. Under the circumstances a re- 
treat would have meant the wiping out of 
the whole battalion. Therefore I decided to 
hold on until night and make my retreat 
under the cover of darkness.” 

“I would have done the same thing,” the 
Tsar replied as he grasped Dro’s hand and 
pinned the medal of St. George I on his 
chest. 

Colonel Yegor Ter Avetikian, writing in 
the special memorial issue of “Alik”, makes 
the following revelation about this incident. 

“The second time I met Dro was in a 
Tiflis hospital where he was lying after a 
serious wound which he had received at 
the Battle of Kavre-Shameh. I was accom- 
panied by my brother (member of the sec- 


ond Duma) and Djoumshud (who later 
became Djoumshud Khan in the Persian 
army). We embraced, while Djoumshud 
kissed his hand. Dro instantly drew back his 
wounded hand (he never liked to show 
off). 

“Dro begged me to refute the rumor 
which was circulating in Armenian circles 
that Emperor Nicholas had grasped his 
hand and had asked “Where did you learn 
the military art?’ To which Dro had alleged- 
ly replied ‘I learned it in the school of 
Dashnaktzoutyoun (Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation ).’ 

“He insistently asked me to refute this 
fictitious rumor. Nicholas II never shook the 
hands of the wounded soldiers even if they 
belonged to the higher echelons. Nor was it 
possible for him to shake the hands of 
thousands of wounded soldiers. He merely 
spoke a cheering word to each and passed 
on to the next. He never sat down at the 
hospitals to rest, even if his visit lasted 
hours. The man who introduced the Em- 
peror to Dro was Alexander Khatissian, the 
Mayor of Tiflis who later became Prime 
Minister of Armenia. 

The most authoritative, and the most 
credible account of this incident is 
the version of Alexander Khatissian himself 
who related the story in an article publish- 
ed in “Illiustrirovannaya Rossia” of Paris, 
1928. 

Following is Khatissian’s version. 

During the early months of the war 
(World War I) the Tsar paid a visit to 
the Caucasus, spending some two weeks 
in Tiflis where he was the guest of Alex- 
ander Khatissian, the Mayor of the city. 
Khatissian took the Emperor to the military 
hospitals where the latter personally spoke 
to the wounded. It was during these rou- 
tine calls that the Emperor one day called 
on Dro in his sick bed. 

After Khatissian had explained to the 
Emperor the details of the circumstances 
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ot Dro’s behavior in the battle where he 
had been wounded, the Emperor was curi- 
ous and asked Dro, since he was not a 
trained officer, where he had learned his 
military art? 

Dro, the hardbitten outspoken Fedayi 
soldier who never concerned about con- 
siderations of tact or sensitivity, promptly 
replied: 

“I learned my art in the School of the 
Revolution.” 

The Emperor was shocked hearing the 
word “revolution”, changed color, and for 
a moment stood frozen. Realizing the dam- 
age which had been done by Dro’s tactless 
answer, Khatissian instantly stepped into 
the breach and saved the situation. 


“Your Majesty,” he smiled at the Emperor 
soothingly, “the revolution Dro spoke about 
was directed at the Turks, and not against 
you.” 

At this the Emperor took a deep breath 
of relief. His face brightened and he was 
his usual self again. He decorated the 
wounded Dro with the Order of St. George. 

Stripped of its conflicting and divergent 
trivia of detail, the important truth which 
emerges from these several versions is the 
fact that the Tsar did visit Dro in his sick 
bed, was told about the circumstances of 
his wound, and decorated him with the 
Order of St. George. 

After the liberation of Van by the Rus- 
sian army Dro, at the head of his volunteer 
battalion, as part of the Volunteer Corps, 
took part in countless fights against the 
Turk until the fall of 1916 when the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich, the newly ap- 
pointed Generalissimo of the Caucasian 
front dissolved the Armenian Volunteer 
Corps. 

Following the Bolshevik revolution in the 
fall of 1917, thanks to Lenin’s insidious 
propaganda slogan of “Land and Bread”, 
the mighty Russian army of 18 million dis- 
integrated, including the half a million 
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army which defended the Caucasian front. 
As a result of these wholesale desertions 
the country was torn with anarchy and civil 
wars, cutting off the Caucasus from main 
Russia. A temporary government, first call- 
ed Ozakom, and later the Seym, was formed 
by three nations — the Armenians, the 
Georgians and the Azerbaijani — to con- 
tinue the war and to govern the country. 

Profitting by Russia’s political disintegra- 
tion, Turkey which had been defeated in 
the war, took a new lease on life by the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and bolstered by 
European gold, arms and ammunition, pro- 
ceeded to march on the caucasus via Ar- 
menia. 


By decree of the Seym each member of 
the Caucasian Confederation was autho- 
rized to form its own National Council — 
a sort of temporary government — to re- 
store the ruined economy, put an end to 
the reigning anarchy, and to organize a na- 
tional army. In December the Armenians 
organized their National Council under the 
presidency of Bishop Khoren Mouradbek- 
ian, Prelate of Erivan who later became 
Catholicos. The task of organizing the Ar- 
menian army was committed to Aram, the 
hero of Van, and to Dro. 


Dro had the happy facility of winning 
the hearts of men by his fiery nature, his 
selflessness and the intensity of his devo- 
tion. He would cajole his men with his en- 
dearing and irresistable appeals. “My lion, 
my brave, my soul, may I be a sacrifice un- 
to your soul.” When he approached his 
man in this manner he melted their hearts 
and they were willing to lay down their 
lives for their peerless commander. If ca- 
jolery failed, he did not hesitate to shoot 
the intransigent to teach the others a lesson, 
He always made them feel that he meant 
what he said. 

In this respect he was of incalculable 
value in the formation of the incipient Ar- 
menian army. He was not a giant of in-- 
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tellect nor a writer. He was a soldier of 
the revolution, dedicated to the liberation 
of his people. Through his indefatigable 
labors he brought to the fore a host of 
trained generals and company commanders 
who assumed the task of organizing the Ar- 
menian army. 

In the formation of the army the organi- 
zers were confronted with a serious prob- 
lem. The trained military scorned the fe- 
dayis — those irregular guerilla fighters 
who had brought the Armenian revolution 
to this stage. Thanks to Dro’s understand- 
ing and tact, a common ground was found 
between the two classes of the soldiery 
which eventually formed the nucleus of 
the new army. This new army, consisting of 
Armenian regulars in the Tsarist army who 
had returned home after the latter’s dis- 
solution, soldiers of the former Armenian 
Volunteer Corps, and Fedayi fighters of the 
revolutionary era was the only force which 
stopped the Turkish onslaught and saved 
Armenia. 


In the early part of 1918 the army of the 
Caucasian Confederation had been pushed 
back, the Turks were knocking at the gates 
of Caucasus, and the Caucasian Seym had 
been dissolved. The Georgians had accept- 
ed the protection of Germany, the Azerbai- 
jani Tatars refused to fight against their 
Turkish kinsmen. This left the burden of 
the defense of the Caucasian front on the 
Armenians alone. 


Between May 23 and 28 the Armenian and 
Turkish armies were locked in mortal com- 
bat, the Turks trying to exterminate the 
last remnants of the Armenians, the latter 
trying to prevent racial extinction. Three 
bitterly contested battles were fought at 
Sardarapat, Karakilisseh and Bash-Abaran 
under Generals Nazarbekov, Silikian and 
Dro. Dro commanded the unit at Bash- 
Abaran which defended Erivan, the capital 
of Armenia. Karakilisseh, the bloodiest of 
the three, was evenly fought, the slight ad- 
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vantage going to the Armenians. Sardarapat 
was a decisive victory. So was the battle of 
Bash-Abaran. For five days Dro repulsed 
the repeated attacks of a numerically far 
superior enemy. A daring counteroffensive 
on May 28th routed the enemy and forced 
him to take the road to retreat. 

Following the triple victory, on May 28, 
ithe Armenian National Council which until 
then had directed the Armenian resistance 
formally proclaimed the independence of 
Armenia. A treaty of peace was signed with 
the Turks in which the latter recognized 
Armenia as an independent state. 


During the period of the Independent 
Republic Dro remained one of the most 
esteemed and cherished soldiers of the Ar- 
menian army and the high ranking military 
and the always sought-after counsellor of 
Generals Nazarbekov, Silikian and Hakh- 


verdian. 


When in the fall of 1920 the Turco-So- 
viet combination attacked Armenia, once 
again it was Dro who defended the Plain of 
Ararat against the Turks, and once again 
he did not yield an inch of ground to the 
enemy. However, Armenia succumbed to 
the joint Turco-Soviet superior forces and on 
December 2 the Soviet took over Armenia. 
In the agreement which effected the trans- 
fer of the government, the Soviet gave an 
explicit promise that there would be abso- 
lutely no political persecution in Armenia, 
which meant the Dashnaks who had fought 
against the Soviet would not be molested. 
As a token of good faith, two Dashnaks 
were admitted to the new Soviet govern- 
ment — Dro and Hambartzoum Terterian. 

Once in the saddle, however, the Bolshe- 
viks scrapped their promises and now they 
inaugurated a reign of terror. Members of 
the former government and officers of the 
former army were arrested and exiled to 
Siberia. Contrary to their promises, the Ar- 
menian Bolsheviks repudiated their claims 
on Turkish Armenia, On January 10, 1921, 
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Dro was exiled to Moscow where he re- 
mained for some time unmolested, thanks to 
his former acquaintance with Stalin. 


Two years later Dashnak avengers exe- 
cuted revolutionary justice on Djemal 
Pasha, a notorious Turkish author of the 
Armenian massacres, right near the Cheka 
building in Tiflis. Two hundred Dashnaks 
were arrested as a result of this act, and 
once again Dro came to the fore as in- 
termediary. He was permitted to go to 
Tiflis where, to appease the Soviet tyrants, 
he signed a forced statement which enabled 
him to rescue his comrades in arms from 
prison. Thanks to his intercession, all the 
prisoners were released and were sent to 
Moscow. 


For two years Dro lingered in Moscow in 
the hope that the Bolsheviks would restore 
Kars and Ardahan which the Turks had 
seized with the aid of the Soviet. But when 
he became convinced that the Bolsheviks 
had acted perfidiously, he contrived to ob- 


tain a passport from the Soviet and moved 
to Rumania. 

In the 13th ARF World Congress in 1938 
he was elected in absentia a member of the 
ARF Bureau, Supreme Executive body of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, a 
function which was abruptly interrupted 
by the outbreak of the World War. His ser- 
vices were now needed in an entirely new 
and unexpected area of activity. 


During the course of the war, in the 
countries occupied by the German armies 
there were thousands of Armenians who 
became stranded. At this time Nazi chau- 
vinism was at its peak. Slanderers tried to 
prove that the Armenians were not Indo- 
Europeans. Documentary proof had to be 
produced to prove the falsity of this charge. 
As prisoners, the Armenians were drafted 
into the factories, or crowded in concen- 
tration camps. It was necessary to do some- 
thing to prevent these unfortunates from 
sharing the fate of the Jews. 
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As he had interceded with the Soviet 
Cheka in the Djemal Pasha incident, Dro 
now became the intermediary with Ger- 
many. He went to Germany, saw the Nazi 
authorities, explained to them the situation 
of the Armenians and completely succeeded 
in insuring their safety. As a result of his 
intercession not a single stranded Arme- 
nian was harmed. Approximately 4000 of 
these men later were brought to the United 
States through the efforts of the ANCHA 
under George Mardikian and General She- 
kerjian. 

In the summer of 1947 Dro moved to 
Beirut, Lebanon. A new political horizon 
was opened before him after the 14th ARF 
World Congress. From then on he was a 
member of the ARF Bureau, and as such, 
he traveled far and wide, bolstering the 
faith of the Armenians in the eventual 
triumph of the free West and the restorra- 
tion of their independence. During that 
period he made four trips to the United 
States. 

Ever since 1950 his wife Mrs. Gayane 
and his son Mardik were established in 
Boston. Dro had rejoined his family dur- 
ing the last few months of his life. 


Vardkes Aharonian, writing in the Haire- 
nik Daily soon after Dro’s death, makes a 
significant statement which isolates one of 
the unique traits of this remarkable man. 
“Armenian history,” he writes, “was fair 
to Dro, but Dro was not fair to Armenian 
history.” 


By this, Aharonian means that Dro rob- 
bed Armenian history of a rich chapter by 
his extraordinary modesty. He did not write 
his memories and he refused to let someone 
else do the writing. He was a fascinating 
raconteur, holding his listeners spellbound 
for hours as he recounted the exploits of 
his soldiers, but when people asked him to 
relate his adventures he instantly would 
clam up. In vain many a scribe volunteered 
to sit down and put into writing his life if 
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he only would condescend to relate it. He 
was too sensitive and too much ill at ease 
whenever conversation turned on his per- 
son, especially his heroic exploits. Toward 
others he was lavish in his praise, but when 
it came to himself, he abhorred praise or 
showmanship. Only two or three passages 
from his memoirs were published in the 
periodical “Vem”, edited by Simon Vratzian 
in Paris some twenty years ago. The story 
of Dro still awaits the historian’s pen. 

A passionate patriot, a fierce champion of 
liberty, a fearless fighter and a peerless 
commander, Dro detested the lie, the sham 
and the deceit. This was the secret of his 
invincibility. He was a rebel against all 
sort of human injustice, modest in his opin- 
ions and ruthless toward all parasites and 
hypocritical leeches. 

Dr. Yervand Khatanasian, writing in the 
special issue of “Alik”, relates the follow- 
ing interesting incident. 

“Once, addressing me, Dro asked sar- 
castically: “What is your value? What are 
your true merits?’ 

“To shatter the brunt of his sarcasm, I 
answered deliberately: “Well, even if I 
am worth nothing, I have at least one ad- 
vantage over you. I know French and Eng- 
lish.’ 

“Dro did not reply, but he kept repeating 
to himself ‘He knows French and English!’ 
Meaning it must be a great thing to know 
languages. Perhaps he was saying in his 
mind, ‘I know men who can speak ten 
languages, who have diplomas from ten 
universities, who have ten degrees from col- 
leges, and yet they are idiots.’” 

As has been said Dro had a reputation 
for his reckless intrepidity in battle and his 
invincibility. The thing called fear was ap- 
parently unknown to him. Once a Dash- 
nak youth who had been enraptured by 
the glory of Armenian heroes asked Dro, 
“How is it possible to be without fear? 
How can one be devoid of all fear?” 
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Dro fixed the youth with his penetrating 
look, seeing in him his sincerity and his 
spiritual exaltation, then said with paternal 
tenderness: 

“My son, the human being is created 
with the sense of fear. The Creator has 
endowed him with this instinct for his own 
self-defense. That is a good thing. But it 
turns bad when you run away from it. The 
more you run away, the closer it clings to 
you. Look him straight in the eye. When 
you recognize him he will be disarmed.” 

In times of panic in battle Dro was a 
tower of strength as a morale restorer. In 
this respect General Daniel Beg Piroomian 
relates a characteristic incident: 


“Once Dro and I were fighting the Turks 
on the Igdir front. One day as a number 
of us high ranking officers were seated on 
the left bank of the Araxes River and 
having our lunch, suddenly we saw our 
soldiers deserting their positions and run- 
ning to the safety of the other side of the 
river. Suddenly Dro sprang to his feet, 
jumped onto a nearby horse and spurred 
him into the river. “Boys, he shouted to his 
soldiers, ‘my life a sacrifice unto you, my 
lads, my braves, why are you running away? 
Turn back, turn back!’ 

“Turn back. Turn Back!” the echo re- 
verberated all around. “Dro is ordering us 
to turn back!” 

“The fleeing soldiers turned back and 
inflicted a terrible slaughter on the Turks. 
If it had been we the trained military, we 
would have consulted our maps, would have 
sent our scouts to reconnoiter the place, and 
by that time our entire army would have 
fled to the other side of the river. Dro’s 
prompt action saved the day for us. Herein 
lay the greatness of Dro.” 

When Dro set out to do something no 
power on earth could stop him from achiev- 
ing his aim. His indomitable faith overcame 
all obstacles. This was true in battle as well 
as in peacetime. 
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Only few men — his own companions in 
arms and the revolutionary leaders — per- 
ceived that this daring executioner of rev- 
olutionary justice, this avenger of Naka- 
shidze and Alikhanov, was endowed with 
the qualities of the military strategist. Dur- 
ing the Armeno-Tatar clashes of 1905-06, 
first as a soldier and later as company com- 
mander, Dro attracted the attention of Nicol 
Duman, the talented military leader of the 
revolution. Nicol Duman saw in him the 
explorer with a keen sense of smell, the 
proficient tactician, the Fedayi who always 
anticipated the enemy’s moves, and the 
genius which readily grasped the meaning 
and the secret of the battle. . 

Aslan Stepanian, a veteran Fedayi who 
saw countless encounters with the enemy 
said of him: 

“I have fought under Andranik, Sebouh 
and other unit commanders. In my 
humble opinion, however, Dro was the 
greatest of them all, both in point of per- 


sonal valor and military proficiency. He 
was a good mixer, extremely sociable, mod- 
est and full of life. He was capable of pro- 
moting projects under the most difficult cir- 
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cumstances. He was an exceptional power, 
both as organizer and leader. In battle, he 
was an exacting taskmaster, a sharp com- 
mander. When in private life, he was an af- 
fable companion, generous and cordial.” 

This was the man Dro. He gave his life 
for his people and when he died that peo- 
ple gave him a grateful tribute. No one 
shall perhaps know the extent of the pain 
which he suffered from the dread ailment 
which afflicted him. During the last few 
days of his life he was in a coma. He closed 
his eyes forever the night of March 8, 1956, 
in his sick bed at Boston’s New England 
Deaconess Hospital. His body was laid to 
rest at the Mount Auburn Cemetary of 
Watertown. In accordance with the wish of 
his widow, Mrs. Gayane, a medical opera- 
tion extracted both his heart and the enemy 
bullet which he carried in his lung until his 
death. Both the bullet and his heart are 
now being kept in Boston, to be sent to 
the National Museum of Free Armenia 
in the future. 

Dro the indomitable champion of Ar- 
menian liberation is no more. His spirit 
lives on. 
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You see a sea of tears that is not yours alone — 
You feel the deep furrows on the face of time — 
You know in the lighted corridors of your mind — 
The giants of our land walk alone. 


— Dedicated to the selfless men and 
women who serve our country. 


by HARRY KOMOORIAN 
May 2, 1957 





@ FROM THE PAGES OF HISTORY: 


VARD MAMIKONIAN 


PROF. NICHOLAS ADONTZ 


Vard Mamikonian, the brother of Em- 
press Theodora, was a leading personality of 
the Byzantine Empire and an illustrious fig- 
ure of history, and one can only wonder 
that history has been so unjust and so un- 
grateful to him in trying to tarnish the 
luster of such a great statesman. 

Vard fell by a traitor’s sword at the very 
moment when he had reached the pinnacle 
of his glory and the imperial purple was al- 
most within his grasp. Emperor Michael 
had no son and Vard had been promoted to 
the rank of Caesar, making him the logical 
candidate for the imperial succession. How- 
ever, the fluctuations of political life on the 
banks of the Bosphorus were as imperma- 
nent in those days as the currents of a 
stormy sea which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, are shattered by malvolent winds. 

Vard was a scion of the Mamikonians 
who had carved his path for him with the 
sword. After the death of Emperor Theophi- 
lus his wife Theodora had taken over the 
helm of the empire. The crown prince Mi- 
chael was still a three year old infant at the 
time, and his mother Theodora was his real 
guardian. Her first minister of state and 
right hand man was the Eunuch Theoctist. 
In 856 when Michael was 18, he felt old 
enough to become the sole ruler. 

Taking advantage of his nephew's am- 
bitious inclinations, Vard further inflamed 
his passions and urged him to put an end 


to the guardianship through a decisive step. 
The all-powerful Eunuch, Logothete Theoc- 
tist was put to the sword, Theodora’s reign 
came to an end, and Michael replaced The- 
octist with his Uncle Vard who now became 
Logothete and Chancellor of the Empire. 
Later Vard resigned the post of Logothete 
in favor of his son-in-law Sumbat. As it ap- 
pears, Vard also assumed the command of 
the imperial cavalry. Theodora, under the 
circumstances, did not disdain to conspire 
against her brother by collaborating with 
the Emperor's Protostrator. After the abor- 
tive attempt on his life Michael rewarded 
Vard by promoting him to the rank of Im- 
perial Caesar, and by the same token, he 
bestowed the protostratorate on Basil the 
Armenian, the tvan who was destined to 
clip the wings of Vard Mamikonian. 

Vard already was Caesar when Michael 
wanted to test his military prowess on the 
battlefield and, with his leadership, march- 
ed against the Arabs. The imperial armies 
advanced as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates and laid siege to the City of 
Samosat. After a siege of three days, one 
Sunday when the Emperor was worshipping 
in the church, the Arabs opened the gates 
of the citadel and swooped upon the enemy, 
putting the Imperial army to flight. Michael 
barely escaped with his life, abandoning his 
tent and its furniture to the enemy.* 

Two years later, Omar the Emir again 
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invaded the empire with a formidable army. 
Having asembled the forces from the Thra- 
cean, Macedonian and Asiatic themes total- 
ing 40,000, Vard advanced against the 
enemy. The Emir of Melitene was ad- 
vancing on the region of the seaport Sam- 
son by way of Sebastia. To intercept him, 
Vard camped near Dazimon (now Tokat), 
in a plain called Cellareon. Before long, 
Omar's army arrived on the scene and took 
a position at a place called Khonarion near 
the City of Zela, a little to the west of Da- 
zimon, thus cutting off the road to retreat, 
and jeopardizing the position of the Im- 
perial army. 

After the first clash the Emperior re- 
treated some six miles and, suffering from 
the heat of the day, ascended the neigh- 
boring hill of Anzes (or Anzen). The Emir’s 
troops immediately surrounded the hill, 
endangering the life of the Emperor. This 
was the same spot where Michael’s father 
Theophilus, in his invasion of 838, had fal- 


len into the same trap and had been saved 
by the valor of General Manuel. And, curi- 
ously enough, Michael’s liberator now was 
the same Manuel. 


Michael, in his desperation, called to 
Manuel: “O Manuel, what shall we do now? 
We are lost.” 

And the Armenian General replied: “My 
Lord, take off your Imperial purple which 
betrays your person and put on this black. 
Take off your armor. I will pick a company 
of 500 of the braves and they'll cut off a 
path for us through the enemy lines. That 
way we shall be saved.” 

“What about my army?” the Emperor 
asked. 

“Your Imperial Highness,” Manuel re- 
plied, “must be saved at all cost. You must 
never fall captive into enemy hands. Should 
such a calamity happen, woe to Christen- 
dom. As to the army, we will do what we 


1Genesius, 91; Theophanes Continuatus, 176, 
Bonn. 
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can, the rest is in God’s hands.” 

Manuel picked 500, from the cream of 
his army, and concentrated on a single spot.. 
With shouts of “The Cross is victorious” his 
company pierced the enemy ring and 
emerged unscathed. Great was his surprise, 
however, when Manuel saw that the Em- 
peror was not with the company. He had 
remained behind from fear. The devoted’ 
General was obliged to make an about face, 
and making a shambles of the enemy right 
and left, rejoined the Emperor. This time 
the effort was successful. Meanwhile the 
Arabs were suffering from the lack of water 
and grass for their horses and they had re- 
treated to the neighboring meadow of Dora, 
allowing the Emperor to escape unmolested. 

Two years passed and Omar, the stub- 
born Emir, with an army of 40,000 invaded 
the Armeniakon Theme, as far as the coast 
of Amisos (Samson). Here, incensed at the 
sea, like Xerxes of old, he ordered his men 
to lash the waters for having obstructed his 
advance. 

Informed of this fresh invasion of his old 
antagonist, Michael moaned: “Woe is me. 
Is there no one who, for the sake of our Em- 
pire and for Christianity, will march against 
this infidel and wipe him off?” 

Thereupon came forward the Armenian 
General Petron, the brother of the Empress, 
and said: “My Lord, God has given your 
Imperial Lordship many loyal subjects who 
love you and who are willing to die for 
you. The war, perforce, is now successful 
and now disastrous. No one can predict that 
the outcome will be victorious except God.” 

The Emperor replied: “Go, Petron, and 
meet the enemy. Endanger your life for 
the sake of my empire and for Christianity.” 

“I am ready, my Emperor, to shed my 
last drop of blood for your kingdom and 
your coreligionists,” Petron replied. 

The Emperor took heart and immediately 
appointed Petron Domestik of the Schola’s 
— Commander-in-chief of the Imperial 
army. It was Petron’s plan to pick a select 
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small force and to fall on the enemy with 
such impetuosity as to finish him off in one 
blow. However, a deserter Roman warned 
the Emir that Petron was advancing on him 
with a large force. 

The Emir’s counsellors advised him to 
make a strategic retreat and give Petron 
battle only when forced. But the Emir re- 
pelled the idea as cowardly and immediate- 
ly moved his army to Poson (or Posonta) 
on the frontier of Paphlagonia or the Ar- 
meniakon Theme. 

The site of Poson is not known. According 
te the historian it is 500 miles from Amisos, 
which is wrong, or at least is in contradic- 
tion with his placing it on the frontier of 
Paphlaconia. We know this much that Poson 
is on the left bank of the Halys River. 


Petron’s army was camped at this very 
spot and the two armies were separated by 
a lone hill. In a night raid Petron seized the 
hill and entrenched his army. This move de- 
termined the issue of the fight. In the en- 


suing battle the Arabs met with a shattering 
defeat, the Emir was killed, and his son, in 
his attempt to escape, was captured by one 


Makhoras, the Chief of the Kharsian 
Theme, who delivered him to Petron.? 

The Arabs had never sustained such a 
slaughter. The victory was decisive, the re- 
sult of Petron’s strategy. Contrary to his 
original plan, Petron assembled practically 
all the contingents of the Armeniakian, 
Pukellarian, Colonian and Paphlagonian 
themes which cut off the northern route to 
retreat. The contingents of Anatolia, Opsik, 
Cappadocea, Seleucia and Kharsian took 
care of the south, while the Imperial army 
and the Thracean and Macedonian forces, 
under the command of Petron himself clos- 
ed up the western exit. The east was guard- 
ed by the River Halys. Thus the Arabs were 
caught in an iron ring. Like a trapped ani- 
mal Omar was looking for a way to escape. 
Unable to pierce the iron ring, the proud 


2 Genesius, 94-97. 
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Emir fell sword in hand and his son was 
taken prisoner. 

During the reign of Vard there were three 
invasions against the Arabs and the histor- 
ians seem to have confused both the se- 
quence and the personnel of the events. 
Despite this confusion, however, the his- 
torian’s testimony is significant as regards 
the idea that Vard was promoted to the 
rank of Caesar because of his services in 
battle. What were those services? We have 
a right to presume that the reference be- 
longs to the Battle of Dazimon where 
Michael’s life hung from a thread. There 
can be no doubt that the man who saved 
Michael's life was not Manuel, but Vard. It 
was for this very service that the Armenian 
General merited the honor of the Imperial 
succession, by being appointed Caesar, the 
successor of sonless Michael. 

Mudavakil the warlike Sultan died in the 
latter part of 861 and is not unlikely that 
the Emperor, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion in Baghdad, declared war on the 
Amirate the first part of 862. It is quite cun- 
ceivable that the Battle of Dazimon and the 
incident of Michael took place at this time. 
Having attained to the rank of Caesar, Vard 
at this time ceded his command of the 
Palace cavalry to Petron, and as such, Pet- 
ron assumed the general command of the 
Imperial armies during the 863 invasion of 
Poson. 

In his eagerness to sting his victim once 
again, the insidious historian would have us 
believe that Vard appointed his young son 
Antigonus who was scarcely 8-10 as Do- 
mestik of the Scola’s while he made Petron 
the latter’s temporary lieutenant.* Petron 
became full fledged Domestik by Imperial 
order after the victory of 863.4 

The fact is, however, Petron was Vard’s 
direct successor as Domestik and after his 
victorious return from the invasion he was 


8 Theoph. Contin., 179-180. 
4 Ibid, p. 183. 
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promoted to the rank of Magister.° 

Before the war, according to one source, 
Petron was Strategos of Thrace, according 
to another source he was Strategos of Ana- 
tolia.* There is reason to believe that in 
860 Petron was an important Palace func- 
tionary. In May of 859 Emperor Michael 
sent an old man named Adroupilis (Con- 
stantine Dripilios) as his Ambassador to the 
Arabs to negotiate the exchange of 
prisoners.? The Arabs sent to the capital 
an ambasador named Nasser with the same 
mission. 

Nasser fulfilled his mission successfully 
after a stay of four months and the exchange 
of prisoners took place in March of 860. At 
that time Petron had a position in the Im- 
perial Palace. Nasser calls him Michael's 
uncle. He also calls Michael's uncle the 
man who carried on the negotiations in the 
presence of the Emperor. Could it be that 
the latter was Vard himself? In view of 
the fact that Vard was Michael's most influ- 
ential Minister at the Palace it is reasonable 
to presume that the man who carried on 
the negotiations was Vard whose name Nas- 
ser has left out, or he has confused with 
Petron since both men were Michael’s 
uncles. 

The role which is ascribed to Petron 
makes it permissible to suppose that he was 
still Domestik of the Scola’s at the time of 
Nasser, In that case we are forced to con- 
clude that Petron was appointed Domestik 
when Vard was promoted to the rank of 
Caesar which was about 857-858. 

These apparently trivial details are not 
superfluous quibble. The office of the Do- 
mestik — commander of the Palace cavalry 
regiments which was the only regular 
imperial military force — was an exalted 
post which could be filled only by the most 
capable and leading military figures, and 
the fact that Petron was made Domestik 

5 Genesius, 95, 97. 


6 Theoph. Cont., 179, Georgius, 825. 
7 Ibid, 122. 
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attests to his high rank in the Palace. And 
yet, not only the old chroniclers, but even 
modern writers have been reluctant to say 
a kind word in his memory, and if anything, 
they have endeavored to discount his 
achievements. 

The famous victory of Poson in 863 was 
the work of Petron, and if he had accom- 
plished nothing else, that alone would have 
sufficed to immortalize him. This was not 
an ordinary victory. Poson is a great histor- 
ical phenomenon. After a long and fluctuat- 
ing contest of rival powers this was the 
first time that Byzantine arms demonstrated 
its clear superiority in military might and 
the art of strategy. Petron trapped the Arab 
army and destroyed it in one blow. He 
destroyed three warlike Arab generals who 
for years had been the scourge of the 
Empire. Omar and Carpeas fell in the bat- 
tle, while Ali Ibn Yaha was killed one 
month later at Nprgert (Mufarzin) by the 
Imperial soldiers. 

Petron’s victory wiped off the blot which 
had sullied the Byzantine name ever since 
the inglorious defeat of Amora, brought the 
Arab world to its senses, and insured the 
peace of the East for long years.§ Petron 
returned to the capital in glory, taking with 
him the head of Omar, the lifeless symbol 
of his living victory. Malicious historians 
have passed silently over a royal reception 
which surely must have been accorded to 
him at the capital. Fortunately, there has 
been preserved one scrap of information 
which tells us of victory demonstrations 
held in the arena, and what is significant 
for its novelty, special songs were woven 
over the death of the mighty Arab Emir 
Omar.® 

The Emperor honored the hero of the 
hour by raising Petron to the rank of Mag- 
ister, the highest rank in the Empire next to 
Caesar. 

With a record of greater services and in- 


8 Georgius, 825. 
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comparably superior to Petron was his elder 
brother Vard who has been maligned by 
the historians with a viciousness which is in 
reverse ratio with his high achievements. 
These defamations are more in the nature 
of gossip rather than established charges, 
largely the result of personal venom. 

As the guardian of the young Emperor 
and his first minister, Vard was the fore- 
most and only responsible agent of the em- 
pire. Michael was emperor only in name, 
having neither the ability nor the desire to 
busy himself with governmental affairs. 
From early childhood he had surrendered 
himself to a life of pleasure, and if he had 
possessed any noble instincts, these had 
been stifled in his morbid and dissolute pro- 
clivities. Thus, having surrendered himself 
to his revelry and nocturnal orgies, he had 
left the fate of the empire to his uncle Vard 
in whom he had limitless confidence. 

Vard, without doubt, was endowed with 
the qualities which his high position de- 
manded. Even enemy pens testify to his 
high administrative abilities and his keen 
sense of justice. He had a reputation for 
incorruptibility. Proud with the conscious- 
ness of his powers and merits, he was in- 
telligent enough not to trespass the bounds 
of discretion. He was Caesar, next in line 
of the Imperial succession, he knew what 
it meant to dazzle the public eye, and ac- 
cordingly, he surrounded himself with a 
stately magnificence. 

These traits have been catalogued by the 
historians, based, apparently, upon the testi- 
mony of impartial ancient sources. How- 
ever, driven by certain motives, the histor- 
ians have tried to disparage the character 
of Vard. Thus, after having emphasized 
his incorruptibility, one historian adds that 
this was but a false, artificial (epiplastos ) 
incorruptibility, because, in reality, Vard 
was greedy and loved to acquire new es- 
tates and precious articles. 


® Const. Porphig. De Cerimon, I, 332. 
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Vard’s discretion, likewise, has been sub- 
jected to doubt. The historian thinks Vard 
was acting in pretending to be discreet, 
when in reality he was not. 

As to his administrative ability, nothing 
more biting could be said than the histor- 
ian’s commentary that “it was lower than 
the best.” The historians confess that Vard 
expended a great deal of labor and per- 
sonal zeal on the empire's welfare, yet they 
minimize his glamor by hinting that he was 
working for himself, since he looked upon 
the empire as his personal property and 
which he would claim sooner or later. 

Needless to say slings of this sort could 
not sully the luster of a name which had 
been established by the testimony of far 
more trustworthy and eloquent witnesses 
— his magnificent achievements which have 
been recorded by his very enemies. During 
his activity of ten years Vard directed the 
affairs of the empire (ta politika) and its 
fate with such competence and success that 
no one could utter a word of displeasure 
or protest. 


His prolific activity in the field of edu- 
cation, unique in its kind, was worthy of 
praise and admiration. Having destroyed 
the pagan outlook, Christianity had not 
spared the pagan sciences. The Holy Bible 
had been declared the only source of wis- 
dom and its authority had been acknowl- 
edged as a force which persecuted the finest 
products of the exploring mind — the trust 
of Hellenic wisdom. The Old Testament, of 
course, was far from being a repulsive book. 
It was a sort of repository in which were 
stored up the accumulated wisdom of the 
East. Nevertheless, mankind already had 
launched on the new Hellenic era which 
was far superior to all that had preceded. 
The Hellenic mind had made conquests 
in all the fields of science. The theories of 
the Old Testament had become obsolete 
in their primitive simplicity. 

It was, of course, a reactionary step when 
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Christianity, together with the living wine 
of the Gospel, forced upon mankind the 
leaden waters of the Dead Sea. From that 
day on Greek philosophy receded to the 
role of handmaiden to theology. The bar- 
ren trees of theology grew up and flourish- 
ed while the seeds of ancient philosophy 
dried away. For centuries the inquiring 
mind of man was chained to the slavery 
of religious superstitions. 

The first signs of revolt against the su- 
premacy of theology appeared in the Ninth 
century and the pioneers of the revolt were 
the Armenians, their greatest exponent be- 
ing Leo the great philosopher. Vard him- 
self was an educated man with an acute 
appreciation of the classics. Seeing the new- 
ly-sprouting offshoots of the old and buried 
sciences he determined to take them under 
the government's care. To this end he 
founded the first institution of higher edu- 
cation, the first university in Byzantium 
which was located at the old palace of 
Magnavra. He invited Leo the great scien- 
tist to head the new institution. 

Leo (Levon) was an Armenian and 
nephew of the Patriarch Hovhannes (832- 
843). Patriarch Hovhannes and his brother 
Arshavir the Patrician were likewise edu- 
cated men. Leo himself was renowned for 
his great erudition. He was not only an ex- 
pert in philosophy, rhetoric, poetry and 
grammar, but he was first to turn his at- 
tention on the forgotten natural sciences. 
He had won such proficiency in geometry, 
astronomy, mathematics, and even music 
that had become a professor and later was 
invited to become lecturer at the Magnavra 
University. Leo owed much to his erudite 
uncle Patriarch Hovhannes who, like his 
father Bagarat (Bagrat) was a great lover 
of science, especially astronomy. 


It of course must have been due to the 
influence of Hovhannes that Leo entered 
the ranks of the clergy and was Bishop of 
Thessalonica for nearly three years (840- 
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843). However, after the downfall of his 
uncle, he was forced to relinquish his 
pastorate as well as his clerical calling for 
which he had no strong attachment to be- 
gin with and to return to his professorship. 
Soon after, he took up his professorship 
at the University of Magnavra. 


Leo’s activity was highly fruitful. Soon 
he turned out a number of distinguished 
pupils some of whom he enlisted as in- 
structors at the university, such as, Theo- 
dore the geometrician, Theotekios the as- 
tronomer and Gomidas the grammarian. 
Another pupil of Leo was Constantine who 
later became missionary of the Slavs un- 
der the name of Cyril. 


With a laudable paternalism, Vard in- 
sured the economic security of the univer- 
sity professors by making them pensioners 
of the government so that they could give 
their full time and attention to their work, 
completely free of the harrassment from 
material want. So close was the new in- 
stitution to his heart that he often visited 
the classes, followed the progress of the 
students and spurred them to greater ef- 
forts with promises of future positions. In 
this manner Vard succeeded in creating a 
wonderful garden of knowledge which grew 
and flourished, fully justifying the hopes of 
its planter. The University of Magnavra is 
an irrefutable monument to the genius of 
Vard Mamikonian. 

The historians have admitted reluctantly 
the merits of Vard as a patron of the sci- 
ences, adding the while that this service 
was not enough to make us ignore his mis- 
deeds. The reference chiefly belongs to his 
ecclesiastical policy. The ancient chroni- 
clers are fierce enemies of Vard and his 
policies. In their opinion Vard was the 
cause of the feuds which disturbed the life 
of the church for almost ten years (859- 
869). They would have us believe that his 
policies were motivated by his personal 
feud with Patriarch Ignatius. However, the 
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question goes much deeper than that and 
the historians are inspired by narrow partis- 
anship. 

Patriarch Hovhannes the Armenian was 
dethroned in 843 as a result of the restora- 
tion of iconoduly. He was succeeded by 
Methodius who lasted for four years. In 
847 there were three candidates for the 
patriarchal throne, all three of royal origin: 
Ignatius, son of Michael Rangape, and the 
two sons of Leo the Armenian, Basil and 
Grigor. Ignatius was the winner, not so 
much because he was the most worthy of 
the three but because he was supported by 
Theoctist the Eunuch who was Empress 
Theodora’s most powerful minister. It was 
not to Theoctist’s interest to push forward 
the Armenians. Outwardly, he could hide 
his choice with the pious looking pretext 
that Basil and Grigor were undesirables to 
the succession of the patriarchal throne be- 
cause they were the sons of iconoclasts at 
a time when iconoduly was victorious. The- 
octist himself was the author of the icono- 
dulist policy and it was he who had select- 
ed and patronized Ignatius. 


Vard, as a political antagonist of The- 
octist, naturally could not be a friend of 
his satellites, including Ignatius the Patri- 
arch. After the overthrow of the eunuch it 
was natural that the Patriarch’s position 
would likewise be shaken. 

Icnatius was a deyout clergyman who 
possessed neither a deep mind nor a sharp 
eye. Instead of sensing his precarious posi- 
tion and making his moves accordingly, he 
was sufficiently incircumspect to cause his 
own downfall and the ensuing turbulence. 

What was the thing which precipitated 
the clash between Vard and Ignatius? The 
old timers have related and the new histor- 
ians have reiterated it without a critical 
examination two events, one of which comes 
closer to a slander rather than the truth. 

Vard had two sons and one daughter. 
The elder son, whose name has been ig- 
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nored by history, was appointed mono- 
strateg, i.e., Strategos of several themes of 
the east. An Armenian general named Var- 
dan had been Strategos of these themes 
once upon a time. The younger son, called 
Antigon, had been appointed Domestik of 
the Scola’s when he was still an infant, 
namely, commander of the Palace cavalry. 
The daughter's name was Irene who was 
married to Sumbat the Armenian Prince 
who, after the assassination of Theoctist, 
had taken over the office of Logothete. 
Irene’s tomb is located at the Monastery of 
Castria, the burying place of her uncle 
Petron, and her aunt Empress Theodora 
with her three daughters.’ 


~ Sinister news made the rounds in the 
capital that Vard the Caesar was cohabiting 
with the wife of his eldest son. Advised of 
the circulating gossip, Ignatius lost no time 
in summoning Vard and admonishing him 
to put a stop to his illicit relationship. Vard 
was not accustomed to being insulted and 
the irate Patriarch took a decisive step. 
On the great holiday of the Revelation 
(Christmas ) as Caesar approached the altar 
to partake of the holy communion, the Patri- 
arch insulted him by refusing to administer 
the communion. Infuriated by the church- 
man’s frivolous and indiscreet behavior, 
Vard drew his great sword and for a mo- 
ment meant to bring the haughty Patriarch 
back to his senses, but he thought better 
of it and controlled his fury. From that 
moment he made up his mind to dethrone 
the Patriarch. 

This incident is recorded by all the his- 
torians.1 Only one of them asserts that 
Vard separated from his wife and married 
his daughter-in-law, scorning the church 
law.?? 


It seems to us the real source of this 


om Porphyrogenetes, De Cerimoniis, 
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Symeon, a 
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story is “The Life of Ignatius” by Nicedas 
the Paphlagonian.1* It is a question if such 
a serious charge deserves credence, es- 
pecially when it emanates from an enemy 
source. And who was this young wife of 
Vard’s eldest son? 

In her search for a bride for her son 
Michael, Empress Theodora had resorted. 
to the same means which had brought about 
her own marriage. From all corners of the 
empire she had brought to the Palace young 
candidates and from among them she had 
chosen a girl named Eudocea, the daught- 
er of one Decapolit. Among the candidates 
were two Cappadocean girls, sisters, one of 
whose name was Irene while the name of 
the other is not known. Upon their arrival at 
the capital the two sisters had called on 
Hovhannik the hermit on Mount Olympus, 
to beg his benediction on their success. Hov- 
hannik had alarmed Irene by predicting for 
her the black garment of the convent nun 
instead of the imperial purple. As a matter 
of fact Irene was not selected and she en- 
tered the Monastery of Chrisopolant (The 
Golden Sack) near the basin of Asbar, not 
far from the home of Manuel Mamikonian. 

And what happened to her sister? From 
“The Life of Irene” we learn that her sister 
“later married Michael's uncle, Vard the 
Caesar.”4 

Vard must have become acquainted with 
Irene’s sister the year Michael was mar- 
ried which took place shortly before the as- 
sassination of Theoctist in 856. This places 
Michael’s marriage at 855 when he was a 
youth of 16-17. But at that time Vard al- 
ready had a daughter who had come of 
age, and two sons the younger of whom 
was 9-10 year old. His daughter was mar- 
ried to Prince Sumbat. It is plain that 
Irene’s sister could not have been Vard's 
first wife. She was his second wife. Ac- 
cording to the preceding testimony, Vard 


18 Vita Ignati, Migne, P.G. 105, col. 504. 
14 Acta Sanctorum, Iulis, 28, Vol. VI, 602. 
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had separated from his first wife and had 
married “his son’s wife.” This girl could 
have been none other than Irene’s sister, 
mamely, the sister of Vard’s son’s wife. 

“The Life of Irene” is free of the influ- 
ence of the Ignatiusian literature and con- 
sequently its testimony is highly valuable. 
In this work there is not a single hint as 
to taint of Vard’s marriage. There is not 
even any mention of Irene’s sister being 
Vard’s daughter in law. This fact puts the 
knife to the slander of the opposite camp. 

Of the two sons of Vard only the eldest 
could have been the bridegroom, since the 
younger was still a child. The marriage must 
have taken place not earlier than 855 when 
Irene and her sister came to the capital as 
candidates of the imperial marriage. In 
later years we find Vard’s eldest son as an 
officer in the west where he died before 
862. It must be presumed that, if he was 
married, he must have taken his wife with 
him. 

The unsavory gossip about Vard circu- 
lated before January the 6th, 858 when his 
daughter-in-law was a bride of scarcely two 
years and perhaps even less. If her husband 
was sent to the west following the death 
of Theoctist, she must have accompanied 
him during the years of 856 and 857. But if 
they went to the west after 858, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that Vard would carry on 
an illicit love with his daughter-in-law in 
the presence of his son. 

This malicious gossip was probably based 
on the supposition that Vard took advant- 
age of his son’s absence to carry on illicit 
relations with his wife. One thing is cer- 
tain, Vard married his “daughter-in-law” 
or her sister after the death of his son. This 
is the origin of the gossip which could not 
possibly have any connection with the fall 
of Ignatius which took place in 858, where- 
as Vard’s marriage probably took place a 
little before 862, the year he became Cae- 
sar. 
Speaking for Ignatius, one of his minions 
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had lodged a complaint with the Pope of 
Rome against Vard but the complaint did 
not have a word about the alleged illicit 
love. The cause of the Patriarch’s downfall, 
it was generally admitted, was the fact 
that he had refused to cut off the hair of 
Theodora and her daughters as Vard had 
ordered.® 

This argument is, likewise, devoid of 
truth. Theodora fell in 856 and was remov- 
ed from the Palace at least 18 months later 
as we have seen above. Therefore she must 
have been at the convent by the middle of 
857, whereas the Patriarch was dethroned 
in November of 858. The distance between 
the two events is too wide to admit of 
causal connection. 

It seems to us that the legend of Vard’s 
illicit love and the matter of cutting off 
Theodora’s hair were deliberately invented 
in order to conceal the real cause of the 
break between Vard and the Patriarch. 
Even if they were founded on facts, they 
are too trivial to have any bearing on poli- 
tical events of such magnitude as to dis- 
turb the peace of the empire. Neither the 
Byzantine court could conscientiously boast 
of a pure moral code nor the Patriarch was 
such a sensitive puritan in his moral stan- 
dard to dare pit himself against the most 
powerful minister of the empire and thus to 
jeopardize his position. 

Vard’s grudge and hatred of Ignatius can 
be explained only when we suppose that 
the Patriarch was a part of the conspiracy 
which was plotted against Vard. We know 
that the dethroned Theodora was the spirit 
of the conspiracy, determined to regain the 
throne at the cost of her brother’s life. The 
Patriarch was a close friend of Theodora 
and Theoctist who had elected him to the 
patriarchal throne. The assassination of 
Theoctist and the removal of Theodora 


15 Theognostus, Libellus ad Papam, Migne, P. 
105, col, 857. 
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from the Palace had embittered the Patri- 
arch against Vard. 

The example of the mentally deranged 
Gebeon clearly shows that Ignatius was not 
indifferent to the conspiratorial plottings 
which were designed to overthrow Vard, 
and the latter, of course, had good reason 
to call the Patriarch Gevovasileus, ie., a 
man who aspires to Gebeon’s kingdom.'* 

The fellow called Gebeon had come to 
the capital from the city of Tirakium in 
Illyria (modern Albania), claiming he was 
the son of Empress Theodora before her 
marriage to Emperor Theophilus. This was 
a disturbing claim, fraught with explosive 
possibilities. Vard’s enemies made the most 
of it to promote discontent among the peo- 
ple and to discredit Vard’s government. The 
troublesome maniac was caught and sen- 
tenced to death. The same day Patriarch 
Ignatius was removed from his throne, This 
happened in November of 858. 


If at the beginning of this year the Patri- 
arch had really insulted Vard by refusing 
him the holy communion, or had disobeyed 
him in shearing off Theodora’s hair, both 
the insult and the disobedience would hard- 
ly have sufficed to provoke his downfall. 

To replace Ignatius, Vard proposed a 
secular candidate named Photius, the most 
learned and the most enlightened mind of 
his age and a highly cultured and pleasing 
personality. At this time Photius was a pro- 
topatar (soldier) and proto-asecret (first 
secretary ). Photius was Vard’s favorite as a 
learned man. Besides, he was the son of 
Irene, the sister of Arshavir the Patrician, 
while Arshavir was Vard’s brother-in-law, 
the husband of his sister Galo-Maria. 

One month after the downfall of Ig- 
natius, on Christmas day of December 25, 
858, Photius ascended the patriarchal 
throne, having been promoted to the clergy 
ranks within a few days. Ignatius refused to 


16 Vita Ignatii, Migne, P.G. 105, col. 504. 
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ordain Photius bishop. They appealed to 
a bishop named Grigor Asbest who was a 
mortal foe of Ignatius, and he performed 
the ordination. This step further infuriated 
the offended Patriarch. 

Grigor Asbest was the Bishop of Sicily 
who, as a result of some sort of negligence 
of duty, had been summoned to the capital 
to clear himself. One day, in the Cathedral 
of St. Sophia, when the ecclesiasticals were 
lined up with lit candles, waiting on the 
Patriarch, Ignatius, seeing Grigor among 
them, was greatly incensed and ordered 
him to leave the place and never show his 
face again until his case was examined. 
Deeply hurt, Bishop Grigor extinguished 
his candle, and dropping it to the floor, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice: “This man is not 
a shepherd of the flock who has entered the 
church; he is a wolf.” 

The clergy was now divided into two 
camps, the supporters of Ignatius, and the 
followers of Grigor. The power lay with the 
former because this event took place during 
the regin of Theodora and Theoctist, the 
supporters of Ignatius. These appealed to 
the intervention of the Pope, and when the 
Pope demanded the records of the meeting 
Ignatius refused to comply. Among the 
sympathizers of Grigor was Photius, at this 
time still a layman, who had a profound re- 
spect for Grigor’s erudition and an equal 
degree of contempt for Ignatius’ ignorance. 

Vard took sides with Grigor and Photius 
as against Ignatius, Theodora and Theoctist. 
Partisan passions were now centered around 
the church, dividing the empire into two 
opposing political camps. 

Grigor’s case was not yet settled while 
partisan passions were riding high. The ap- 
pearance of an unfrocked bishop in an 
honorable role, the ordination of a layman 
to the rank of bishop in a few days, and 
his installment as Patriarch were too much 
for the followers of Ignatius to stomach. 

The year following the election of Pho- 
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tius, Ignatius called a council of his parti- 
sans. The meeting passed a resolution to 
remove Photius from the patriarchal throne. 
The same year Photius called a council of 
his own and issued a similar decree about 
Ignatius. 

The religious fights, naturally, were be- 
ing waged on the political arena. Ignatius 
was supported by Theodora and Theoctist; 
Photius was supported by Vard. Upon the 
verdict of Photius’ council, Vard banished 
Ignatius. 

The issue was further complicated when 
the congregation of the famous monastery 
of Stution took sides with Ignatius, and be- 
came hopeless with the intervention of 
Rome. The Stutionites were defending the 
principle of the church’s freedom against the 
tyranny of the government. The Pope of 
Rome was trying to profit by fishing in 
stormy waters. At that time the Papal 
throne was occupied by Nicolaius I, an am- 
bitous man who dreamt of world domina- 
tion and who thought the time was ripe to 
bring the Byzantine church within the 
Papal fold. 


The accession of the new Patriarch, ac- 
cording to the accepted custom, was an- 
nounced to the patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, as well as to 
the Pope of Rome. Arshavir Spatar (pre- 
sumably a relative of Vard or Photius), 
accompanied by three bishops, appeared. 
before the Pope in the summer of 860 and 
presented to him Emperor Michael’s and 
Photius’ letters. In reply, the Pope sent to 
bishops to Constantinople to study the situ- 
ation at first hand and report to him. Mean- 
while, in his letter to Michael, the Pope 
gave him to understand that, to settle the 
matter to his wish, he should cede to him 
the themes of Thessalonika, Calabria and 
Sicily. 

The following year (861), in the Month 
of May, a council was held in Constanti- 
nople with the participation of the Pope’s 
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nuncios and 318 bishops. An Armenian 
functionary named Vahan Angores was sent 
to Ignatius to invite him to the council.'7 
The Patrician Hovhannes, called Gokses, 
bought over Patrician Leo, the President 
of the Senate, and Patrician Theodotak who 
later was promoted to the rank of Magister. 
In all probability Theodotak was an Arme- 
nian by descent, judging by the form of 
his name which ends in an Armenian suf- 
fix rather than Greek. Seventy two of the 
delegates bore testimony that Ignatius had 
been elected, not according to the church 
law, but through the pressure of Empress 
Theodora as her protege. 

Incidentally, the preceding testimony 
confirms our theory that Ignatius was the 
candidate of the Empress and Theoctist as 
against Leo the Fifth’s sons Basil and 
Grigor. 

The council came to the conclusion that 
Ignatius was unworthy of the patriarchal 
throne and that his removal was just. The 
Pope’s nuncios conformed to the decision. 
The Pope himself was dissatisfied with the 
verdict. We have already seen that the 
controversy itself did not interest the Pope. 
He was primarily interested in recovering 
the themes which Leo the Isaurian had 
wrested from the Papal jurisdiction. His 
terms having been rejected, the Pope sent 
encyclicals to the eastern patriarchs ex- 
pressing his indignation against Photius, 
calling him a malefactor, and demanding 
his resignation and the restoration of Ig- 
natius. 

Just about that time one of Ignatius’ close 
friends named Theocnost went to see the 
Pope, taking with him a letter from Ig- 
natius. The Pope called a council in 863 in 
the Lateran church, The revelations of The- 
ocnost were made the pretext for demand- 
ing the resignation of Photius in favor of 
Ignatius. Photius retaliated by calling a 
council of his own in 865 and by treating 


17 Vita Ignatii, Migne, P.G. 105, col. 577. 


the Pope in the same manner. The division 
of the church was now complete. Matters 
went so far that the Emperor, viz Vard, 
threatened the Pope to force him to obe- 
dience by armed force. 

With the assassination of Vard on April 
21, 866 the fortunes of Photius underwent 
a complete reversal. 

Vard’s star started to fade from the day 
he overthrew his old friend Damianos. 
Damianos was Vard’s chamberlian (Para- 
kimomen) and he was displeased with his 
master, apparently because, having attained 
to a high rank, he had done nothing for his 
old friend. 

One day as Vard, dressed in his resplen- 
dent attire and accompanied by a retinue 
of senators and Palace dignitaries, was pass- 
ing through the Horologion (The Hall with 
the sun dial) on his way to the Golden Hall 
(Khrisotriklinon) to call on the Emperor, 
Damianos refused to accord Vard the cus- 
tomary homage of rising to his feet. Pale 
with rage, Vard went to the Emperor and 
complained to him about the insult to his 
person. Justifying his beloved uncle’s com- 
plaint, Michael immediately ordered Da- 
mianos sent to the Monastery, having first 
shorn off his hair. With the assent of the 
Emperor, Damianos was replaced by Basil 
the Armenian as chamberlain.'* 

It should be observed that the incident 
of Damianos does not inspire great cre- 
dence. Damianos is at first represented as 
Vard’s benefactor. It was he who, apparent- 
ly, reconciled Vard with Michael, and it 
seems Vard’s ingratitude was deliberately 
invented to account for Damianos’ sad end- 
ing. In all probability Damianos’ alleged 
service is also a pure invention. 

The office of chamberlain was generally 
bestowed on the eunuchs, however Michael 
made an exception in the case of Basil who 
was gradually gaining power in the Palace. 
Vard had good reason to resent this ar- 
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rangement since Basil undoubtedly was far 
more dangerous than the pitiful eunuch 
Damianos. Vard, consequently, was credit- 
ed with the saying: “They removed the fox 
and replaced him with a lion who is destin- 
ed to swallow us all.” 

Now the arena was occupied by two for- 
midable rivals: Vard and Basil, two dis- 
tinguished Armenians. The Emperor, ap- 
parently, was the only power which could 
tip the scales in favor of one or the other. 

Vard watched with apprehension how 
Basil won the affections of the Emperor's 
mistress Eudocia and his sister Tecla. This 
was quite an achievement. Basil became an 
intimate friend of the Emperor and was a 
boon companion in his revelries. He went 
so far as to speak against the Emperor’s 
uncle Vard. He planted the seeds of sus- 
picion in his heart that Caesar was not such 
a reliable person and that his ambitious in- 
stinct superceded his sense of loyalty. 
Michael, who was accustomed to the Palace 
gossip, at first paid no heed to Basil. It 
would be indiscreet of him cut off his uncle 
once and forever, the very man who had 
rendered him such services. 

Basil tried to undermine the faith of 
Michael through other and more reliable 
interventionists. He cunningly won over the 
Logothete Sumbat who was the husband of 
Vard’s daughter Irene and probably a scion 
of the Bagratids, judging from the name. 
Basil undermined Sumbat with illusive 
promises, making him believe that, if Vard 
were removed, he would take his place. He 
prodded him to whisper in the Emperor’s 
ear that Vard was a menace to his life and 
his rule. Presumably the son-in-law’s word 
against his father-in-law would have great- 
er weight with the Emperor than Basil’s 
insidious whisperings. Finally Michael gave 
in. The fate of Vard was decided. All they 
had to do now was to wait for the oppor- 
tune moment. 


19 Theoph. Cont. 235. 
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To the ancients the role of providence 
was a historic factor which often forewarn- 
ed the future with various signs, such as, 
visions, dreams and the appearance of 
comets. The historians have dug up similar 
signs in regard to the downfall of Vard. 

Emperor Michael had planned to march 
against the Arabs of the Island of Crete ac- 
companied by Vard, The Imperial army ar- 
rived at a place called Kepi (Gardens) in 
the plain of the Meneander River in ‘Thrace. 
Vard was personally opposed to camping 
the army here, no doubt, having his sus- 
picions. Providence already had saturated 
his mind with various signs. Once he 
dreamed he was entering the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia together with the Emperor. As 
they entered inside, Vard saw two illumi- 
nated figures, presumably angels. Farther 
on, he saw an old man seated on the Patri- 
archal throne. The old man was the Apostle 
Peter. Kneeling before him was the Patri- 
arch Ignatius, imploring him to punish the 
wrongs which Vard had done him. The 
Apostle promised to do so, called to his 
side one of the angels and said to him: “Go, 
kill the man who is standing to the left, and 
do the same to the man on the right.” 


The first victim was Vard, the second was 
Michael. 


There was another miracle. Before 
marching to the battle Vard went to the 
Monastery of Our Lady which was called 
Hodik (Oughevorats). When, candle in 
hand, he was praying, suddenly his cape 
slipped from his shoulders and fell to the 
ground. Terrified by the evil omen, Vard 
tearfully beseeched the Holy Virgin to 
frustrate the evil and save him from the 
impending danger. 

It is also related that Empress Theodora, 
who still was alive, sent Vard a mysterious 
gift at the camp of Kepi. This was a lovely 
but short garment with the image of a par- 
itridge embroidered in gold. The strange 
gift surprised Vard who could not under- 
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stand why the garment was short, and what 
the partridge meant. He was distressed to 
learn that the bird was a symbol of con- 
spiracy, reminding him of her revenge for 
the death of Theoctist, while the shortness 
of the garment meant his days were num- 
bered. Apparently neither the years nor 
the peace of the convent had diminished 
the woman’s vengeance. 

In the church of St. Anna, called Dev- 
deron (The Second ), there was a bust plac- 
ed on a pillar. During an earthquake the 
bust had fallen down. According to the leg- 
end, Leo the Philosopher saw in this the fall 
of Vard. The man who was the “second” 
after the Emperor would be destroyed. The 
man who was second to the Emperor was 
Vard the Caesar. At the same time the phil- 
osopher had predicted that Basil would be 
his successor. 

Such ominous phenomena were not 
cheering to Vard. On the eve of the in- 
vasion he staged a banquet in honor of his 
close friends, as if sensing that this would 
be his last. He distributed gifts to all of 
them and begged them to remember his 
memory. This was the last supper. 

These legends were collected by Basil's 
grandson Constantine Porphyrogenetes who 
has preserved them in the story of his 
grandfather and were edited by Genesius 
the historian — rumors which have abso- 
lutely no historical value.”° 

Vard’s dream is taken from “The Life of 
Ignatius.”24 

The rumors are calculated to place the 
blame of Vard’s assassination on Providence 
in extenuation of the real criminal Basil. 
With the same intention they have distort- 
ed the scene of the crime. According to 
them, Vard was hated by the court. In be- 
coming Caesar he had turned arrogant and 
had looked down on both the Emperor and 


20 Genes. 103-105; Const. Porphyr, Vita Basilii; 
Theoph. Contin., 203-207. 
21 Migne, P.G. 105, col. 533-536. 
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the Palace dignitaries. His only concern was 
to satisfy his boundless ambition. When the 
Imperial army arrived at Kepi, Michael's 
tent was pitched in the open plain, Vard 
selected the neighboring hill for his tent. 

The conspirators went to work. Their lead- 
deliberate, sharpened the malicious tongues 
of his enemies. They gave the Emperor to 
understand that it was not for nothing Vard 
had chosen the heights for his quarters. 
That Caesar secretly planned to fall upon 
him and destroy him. Michael swallowed 
the cabal hook, line and sinker. 

The conspirators went to work. Their lead- 
er was Sumbat, Vard’s son-in-law. First they 
staged a horse race, thus detracting the at- 
tention of Vard’s son Antigon. Antigon was 
the commander of the Imperial cavalry. 
Sumbat then entered the Emperor's tent, 
presumably to hold a conference, just when 
Vard was attending on the Emperor. After 
making his report to the Emperor, he sig- 
nalled to the conspirators by crossing him- 
self, as had been agreed upon. The con- 
spirators instantly rushed inside from their 
hiding places and cut Vard to pieces in 
sight of the Emperor. One of the assassins 
was a man named Tzibinarit from the land 
of the Khaldis.** Here, not only Basil had 
no part in the assassination, but his name 
is not even mentioned. The narrator's cau- 
tion is highly significant. 

Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetes 
does not go that far. He admits Basil’s guilt, 
yet he colors it. The real author of the con- 
spiracy was Michael. When the talebearers 
poisoned his mind that Vard was about to 
kill him, Michael decided his fate. However 
he did not dare to act openly, fearing the 
power of the Caesar. Vard was his equal 
and the army was under his command. An- 
tigon, the Domestik of the scholas was 
ready to defend his father. So, Michael re- 
sorted to conspiracy. He assembled Caesar's 
enemies among whom was Sumbat. When 
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the latter called on him in his capacity as 
Logothet to make his report, the Emperor 
gave the agreed signal and the conspira- 
tors rushed inside. Sumbat fulfilled the 
Emperor's command, but the conspirators 
did not dare to take the first step. On the 
other hand, delaying was highly dangerous. 
Vard might suspect the plot and when this 
happened there was no salvation for the 
Emperor. He would be the first to fall. 
The panic was about to break when 
Michael thought fit to call on the aid of 
Basil. When he heard the Emperor's life 
was in danger, Basil suddenly appeared on 
the scene, encouraged the conspirators, and 
they fell upon Vard. They hacked him to 
pieces with their swords at the foot of 
Michael.”8 

This account, likewise, is biased. Basil 
raised his sword not to commit murder, 
but presumably to do his duty to the Em- 
peror. 

The real truth must be sought among the 
writings of Vard’s enemies. What had 
happened was a common political murder, 
a cold murder, devoid of any sense of duty 
or the frippery of sublime sentiments. The 
man who plotted against the life of the 
Caesar was Basil himself, his great cham- 
pion. Not daring to raise his hand against 
him in the capital, no doubt fearing his 
power, Basil had advised the Emperor to 
come out of the city under the pretext of 
an invasion. 

As it appears, the real motive of this in- 
vasion was no secret in certain circles in the 
capital. Vard’s personal friend Leo the 
Philosopher was opposed to his friend join- 
ing the invasion and tried to stop him, say- 
ing, “The man who goes will never return 
alive.” Vard’s other friend Patriarch Photius 
also sensed the danger which threatened 
his patron and friend. 

It is also related that a short time be- 
fore the invasion, on the Christian holiday 
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of the Annunciation, March 25, after the 
church ritual, the Patriarch called the Em- 
peror, Basil and Vard to the altar. He took 
out the chalice of the holy communion. 
The Emperor and Basil dipped their cross- 
es in the holy blood and swore that Vard 
could accompany the invasion without fear. 

Vard was neither frivolous nor gullible. 
If he did not heed his great friend’s advice, 
it was because he had great faith in his 
nephew the Emperor. Michael owed much 
to his uncle. 


That year the Easter fell on April 7. 
After the celebrations in the capital the 
Imperial army immediately set out for the 
wars. The army arrived and camped at 
Kepi. Here Basil decided to make an end 
of Vard. He organized his plot and the 
names of all the conspirators have been pre- 
served. They all were Armenians. 


A man named Hovhannes Neatocomit 
had wind of the peril which hung over 
Vard’s head. In the evening, after sunset, 
he went to Caesar’s tent and confided in 
Vard’s Procop, Keeper of the Imperial 
wardrobe: “Tomorrow they will cut to 
pieces your master Vard.” 


The Procop divulged the ominous news 
to his master but the latter was untouched. 
“Go tell Neatocomit that he is raving. Let 
him know that he is still too young to be- 
come a Patrician. No doubt he is sowing 
his tares driven by his ambition to become 
Patrician.” 


All the same, Caesar was uneasy. His 
answer was not convincing. Could it be that 
the bearer of bad news was right? That 
night he could not sleep a wink. His soul 
was troubled. Before dawn he summoned 
his aides, told them the news and asked 
their advice. His old friend Philotes who 
was Protosbatar and Carnikle of the Em- 
pire (Keeper of the Treasury) said to him 
scornfully: “My Lord, tomorrow put on 
your gold-embroidered cloak and show 
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yourself to your enemies. The sight of you 
will scare them away.” 

At sunrise Vard left his tent, headed for 
the Emperor's quarters. Mounted on his 
stallion, in his resplendent regalia and ac- 
companied by his retinue of aides, Caesar 
approached the Emperor’s tent. Constantin 
Toksar, one of the conspirators, met the 
Caesar and hurried to inform Basil of his ar- 
rival. Basil met him and holding him by 
the hand led him to the Emperor. Vard en- 
sconced himself beside the Emperor then 
said: “The soldiers are ready, my Lord, give 
the command and they will embark for 
Crete.” 

Basil was standing behind Vard. Sudden- 
ly Vard turned around and his gaze fell 
upon Basil who was frowning. In a flash 
Basil's sword was drawn, the conspirators 
rushed forward and hacked the poor prince 
to pieces. Michael watched the butchery in 
silence. The hour was three (9 A.M. by our 
time), April 21, 866. 

Basil was not alone. He was surrounded 
by his accomplices all of whom were Arme- 
nians. Fortunately, all their names have 
been preserved. First, there was Basil's 
brother Marion (or Mavrian), then Sumbat, 
Vard’s son-in-law, one Acila who sometimes 
was called Sumbat’s nephew and sometimes 
Basil's nephew, and then Vard, the brother 
of Sumbat.** Others mentioned are: Bedros 
Bulgar, his cousin Leo the Assyrian, Hov- 
hannes Khald and Constantin Toksar. 

The appelations “Bulgar”, “Assyrian,” and 
“Khald” do not denote national origin but 
are nicknames. Otherwise Bulgar’s (Bed- 
ros) cousin could not have been called “As- 
syrian.” Apparently Hovhannes is the same 
person whom we have seen as Tzibinarid 
(could it be Tzibinartzi, a native of Tzibi- 
nar?) Tzibinar, and probably Toksar, are 
names of places, probably in the land of 


24 Symeon, 678; Georg. 830, call him Sumbat’s 
cousin; Georg. 837; Simeon, 688, call him Basil’s 
cousin. 
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the Khaldis. All these persons are Arme- 
nians, despite their misleading names. 

Following the assassination the Emperor 
wrote a letter to Photius at the capital, ex- 
plaining to him that Vard had been killed 
for his criminal intentions. Photius’ answer 
has come down to us. The Patriarch is very 
cautious. Vard’s loss was a great blow to 
him because not only he had been his 
staunch friend, but his principal supporter 
in the ecclesiastical controversies. It was 
difficult to deplore his death without jeopar- 
dizing his position at the Palace. He ex- 
pressed surprise that Vard, who was almost 
the emperor without the title, should have 
been so indiscreet as to raise his hand 
against his master, Meanwhile he did not 
conceal his doubts of the Emperor's letter 
was not a forgery, or if the fact had been 
accurately presented. 

Worthy of notice is, especially, the Patri- 
arch’s exhortation that the Emperor return 
to the capital at once. Not only the Senate, 
but the people of the capital without ex- 
ception were anxious to see the Emperor 
as soon as possible.*® 

The Patriarch was farsighted and he was 
afraid that the Emperor would be the next 
to fall victim of Basil’s ambition. The Em- 
peror set out for the capital. On his way, 
at the seaport of Acritas, a huge throng 
turned out to meet him. Suddenly a monk 
who was perched on a ridge shouted loud- 
ly: “You have made a successful invasion, 
O Emperor. You have killed your own 
uncle who was like a father to you. You 
have killed him. Woe unto you, woe unto 
you that you should have behaved in this 
manner.” 

Angered, the Emperor ordered his page 
Mavrotheodore to go cut off the head of 
the insolent monk but the crowd intervened 
and saved the life of the poor man, arguing 
that he was a lunatic.** 


25 Migne, P.G. 102, col. 717-719. 
26 Georg., 831; Symeon, 679. 
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If the truth is spoken by the mouth of 
babes, the voice of conscience, it seems, is 
heard by the madmen. The public sym- 
pathy, it seems, was on the side of Vard. 
This was the reason why the conspirators 
did not dare to act in the city but lured their 
victim elsewhere by staging a theatrical in- 
vasion. The capital had lost its capacity 
for righteous indignation. The political pod- 
ium had long since been converted into an 
arena where the change of the actors served 
to entertain the people. The ignorant mul- 
titude always bowed its head before the 
conqueror. 


The apprehensions of Photius were well 
founded. The very next year, on September 
24, 867, Michael was the next to fall by 
Basil’s sword. 


After the death of Vard the Emperor re- 
tained the ecclesiastical status quo where 
the great Caesar had left it. The ecclesias- 
tical council of 867 excommunicated the 


Pope, blaming him for his ambitious stand 
toward the Byzantine church. When Basil 
ascended the throne he thought it wise to 
follow a peaceful policy and not to sever 
his friendly relations with the West. The 
Eighth Ecumenical Council, held in 869, 
put an end to the church controversy by 
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eliminating Photius and restoring Ignatius 
to the Patriarchal throne. 


Western historians, old and modern, have 
taken a negative attitude toward Vard’s 
church policy, motivated by their under- 
standing of the interests of the Latin 
church. The Byzantine view is different. 
Byzantium welcomed every effort or ven- 
ture which aimed to repel the Papal en- 
croachments and to defend the freedom 
and the independence of the Byzantine 
church. Subsequent history has supported 
Vard’s stand. Basil merely retarded that 
which eventually would triumph. The ec- 
clesiastical schism of 1042 was nothing but 
the culmination of Vard’s and Photius’ 
policies. 


Basilian historians and church chroni- 
clers have spared no effort to blacken Vard’s 
name. Whereas, his two accomplishments 
— popular enlightenment and spiritual free- 
dom — are enough to win for him an hon- 
orable place in history. Without question he 
lhe was a great statesman. He was a man 
who was destined to lay the foundation of a 
new dynasty and who fell victim of perfidy. 
The son of the Mamikonians fell inglorious- 
ly when he should have closed his eyes in 
his peaceful bed. 
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Assaults On Socialism 

Up until World War I, Socialism was 
regarded primarily as an _ international 
movement pursuing international aims as 
opposed to national goals. At least that was 
the accepted ideology, for, the basis of so- 
cialism was the so-called proletariat — the 
workingmen’s class — and not the nation 
as a whole. The presumption was that the 
proletariat of all nations had common eco- 
nomic and social interests which was a 
stronger bond than their connection with 
the capitalist (bourgeois) classes of their 
own. nations. 

In view of this concept it was generally 
believed that, in a war among the nations 
whose proletariat was organized under the 
socialist banner, instead of fighting against 
one another, the workers on the contrary 
would form a united front and rise against 
their capitalist masters. What had started 
as a war of nations, therefore, would be 
resolved into a war of classes, in the name 


of socialism or the international workers’ 
union. 


This theory, however, was shattered un- 
der the very first blows of the First World 
War. The German Social Democratic Party 
— which until then had played a leading 
role ideologically and politically in the inter- 
national socialist movement,—was the first 
unhestitatingly and decisively to repudiate 
its professed theory of class warfare and, 


instead of raising its arms against the ag- 
gressor German capitalist class, it closed 
ranks with that class and with an enthu- 
siastic burst of patriotism threw itself 
against France, which meant it was aligned 
in battle against also the French proletariat. 

Admittedly, not all the socialist parties 
which took part in World War I emulated 
the example of the German Social Demo- 
crats. Admittedly, there were many indi- 
viduals or small factions who stood firm on 
their convictions, and seceding from the 
mother organizations, they created new 
ones by rallying under the banner of inter- 
national socialism which later followed the 
path of Lenin’s Communism. 

All the same, it is an irrefutable fact of 
history that the overwhelming majority of 
socialists deserted the socialist credo of 
class struggle and aligned themselves with 
the defenders of the fatherland or the na- 
tion. This was the first fatal blow to social- 
ism which had been crystalized into the 
Second International before World War I. 

The second blow to socialism, far more 
powerful than the first one, was inflicted by 
the Bolsheviks, or Communists proper 
which, under the leadership of Lenin, after 
taking a firm foothold in Russia, spread its 
tentacles throughout the world. This left 
wing of socialism which advocated the re- 
lentless class struggle, cleverly took advant- 
age of the chaos following the revolution 
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in Russia, and with its unscrupulous meth- 
ods, false promises and by armed force 
seized the power, reducing Russia into 2 
vast arena of socialistic experimentation. 

The experiment, now in its fortieth year 
of futility, not only failed to justify the basic 
goals of socialism, but created such con- 
ditions of life for the workers which were 
the exact opposite of what the pioneers had 
intended. 

For instance, socialism, first of all, prom- 
ised the workingman liberation from eco- 
nomic exploitation which was considered 
the foremost evil of the capitalist class. It 
was the general belief that, if the means 
of production were taken away from the 
capitalists and from the landowners and 
became the property of the state or the 
nations, exploitation of the masses would 
come to an end. However, the Soviet ex- 
periment of forty years has clearly demon- 
strated the fallacy of this presumption. The 
Soviet experiment not only failed to stop 
the exploitation, but on the contrary has ag- 
gravated it to the point of slavery. Nor 
could it have been otherwise. In a country 
where the sole capitalist and landowner is 
the State or, in reality, the government, 
where the people is dependent on the gov- 
ernment for its employment and _liveli- 
hood, such a people is absolutely helpless 
to defend its rights. Moreso when the gov- 
ernment is a dictatorship. 

Of course, in countries where the power 
resides in the people, such as the demo- 
cratic countries of the West, exploitation of 
the workers could never attain the pro- 
portions it has reached in the Soviet Union, 
for the simple reason that, in a democratic 
regime, the government cannot ignore the 
needs of the common people as is the case 
in the Soviet Union. 

Even in a democratic country where the 
means of production are controlled by the 
government — the original ideal of the 
socialists — the workers would again be un- 
able to defend their rights as, well as for 
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instance, they could do in a capitalist coun- 
try like the United States. No matter how 
well organized, the workers would have 
to do, not with many private employers, but 
with only one powerful employer which is 
the government. Whereas any government, 
even the most liberal, is subject to the ten- 
dency of bureaucratic evils and corruption 
when it is excessively centralized. 

This is the reason why free democratic 
countries have all sort of checks and bal- 
ances on the government. In a large coun- 
try like the United States, governmental 
maladministration is also checked by a sys- 
tem of decentralization. Experience proves, 
however, that even the checks and de- 
centralization are not quite enough 
to curb corruption and mismanage- 
ment. And this is a country where the 
means of production are not yet controlled 
by the government. One can easily imagine 
the enormity of corruption, mismanage- 
ment and bureaucracy, where the govern- 
ment controls also the means of produc- 
tion, such as in the Soviet Union. 


Socialism and Freedom of the Individual 


Until the Soviet experiment the socialists 
gave little serious heed to the question of 
civic rights, the freedom of the individual 
in particular, because they all took it for 
granted that these rights would be best 
protected under a socialist order. The 
socialists were untouched by the argument 
of bourgeois sociologists, that socialism 
would prove the grave of free democracy. 

This situation was radically changed after 
the sensational Soviet experiment when the 
Bolsheviks, in their effort to build socialism, 
made an end of freedom by converting the 
democratic regime which had been won 
by the February Revolution into a total- 
itarian dictatorship. This development 
opened the eyes of socialist theoreticians 
who now realized that the most vulnerable 
side of socialism was the question of the 
preservation of democratic freedoms. 





SOCIALISM Past AND PRESENT 


The centralization of power has always 
been dangerous for both the individual and 
the people. But when centralization of poli- 
tical power is supplemented by the centrali- 
zation of economic power, as the socialist 
program formerly demanded, the danger 
to freedom is naturally multiplied a hund- 
red fold. 

In Tsarist Russia, for instance, the poli-- 
tical power was centralized in the govern- 
ment but the economic power was still held 
by the people. As a result, both the indi- 
vidual and the people enjoyed far more 
freedoms than they do today under the So- 
viet regime which controls both the political 
and the economic power. 

Naturally the socialism which prevails in 
the democratic countries of the West can 
never be transformed into the grotesque 
and barbarous social system which we see 
inside the Soviet orbit. For years the gov- 
ernments of the Scandinavian countries — 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark — have 
been controlled by the socialists who coop- 
erate with the “bourgeois” factions. And 
yet, neither the individual nor the people 
of these countries have ever been in danger 
of losing their freedoms. 

The reason for this is partly because these 
countries are very small and their peoples, 
having attained a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, and being politically mature, have 
managed to control their governments. Hav- 
ing realized socialism’s minimum pro- 
gram, they have been cautiously feeling 
their way to materialize a very small part of 
socialism’s maximum goals, always shunning 
sensational extremes and always imple- 
menting social changes through the assent 
of the people as expressed by parliamentary 
majorities. 

The example of Great Britain, is likewise 
encouraging, although less satisfactory than 
in the Scandinavian countries, because 
Great Britain, fully the equal of the Scan- 
dinavian countries in point of civilization 
and political maturity, is a much larger 
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country, a circumstance which makes it 
much more difficult to establish govern- 
mental control over the economy of the 
nation. All the same, socialism in England 
has proved very beneficial for the people 
without, however, endangering their free- 
dom. In the Soviet empire however, the so- 
cialist government not only has failed to im- 
prove the lot of the people over what it used 
to be under the Tsarist regime, but it has 
subjected that people to far worse political 
controls. 

There are a number of reasons which ex- 
plain this phenomenon. 

First, in the Scandinavian countries and 
in England the socialists have abandoned 
pursuit of their aims through force. They 
strive to achieve their aims with the assent 
ot the majority of the people, namely, by 
manifesting a healthy respect for demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

Second, when the socialists of these coun- 
tries took over the power through the peo- 
ple’s mandate, they never attempted to 
force socialism on the people in its original 
entirety, as did Lenin and Stalin in Soviet 
Russia. They moved far more cautiously, 
by introducing partial reforms, and this not 
all at once but step by step, after having 
prepared the ground. In other words, the 
Western socialists did not destroy, nor do 
they intend to destroy, the entire capitalist 
economy in order to build on its ruins the 
socialist economy, but they tried to improve 
by degrees those aspects of the capitalistic 
economy which, in the light of latest de- 
velopments, could be improved by the 
spirit, and not the letter of socialism. 

The socialists of the West chose this 
method because they are not blind fa- 
natics like the Communists. To them the 
socialist program is not a petrified code, 
nor is it something like the Bible or the 
Koran which camot be changed under 
any circumstance. 

Again, we must not fail to note that the 
socialists of the West consider the indi- 
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vidual’s civic rights a sine qua non of so- 
cialism without which socialism may turn 
into a scourge, as was the case in Soviet 
Russia. 

Viewing the reality with an objective 
eye, and having learned much from the 
failure of socialism in the Soviet Union, 
the socialists of the West do not try to 
destroy the past but they try to improve 
its weak aspects through the introduction 
of social reforms. 

In other words, the socialists of the West 
tackle their problem by choosing the path 
of gradual and peaceful reform, and not 
by a radical and violent revolution. 

It will be contended that what Lenin and 
Stalin accomplished in the Soviet Union 
was not socialism but communism, whereas 
what is being done in the Scandinavian 
countries and in England is socialism. 
Therefore, they had to be different. 

However, it is only today that an un- 
bridgeable gap has been opened between 
socialism and communism. Before World 
War I they were identical because they 
were regarded as the different phases of 
the same social order. In those days 
communism too was socialism, only more 
advanced, the final stage of it in which 
every man would be rewarded in ac- 
cordance with his needs, whereas in the so- 
cialistic phase every man would be reward- 
ed in accordance with his labor. 


The Opposite and Manifold 
Concepts of Socialism 


Before World War I all socialists were 
also communists theoretically. They all ad- 
mitted that, once the socialist economy 
was installed the next stage in the social 
evolution would be the emergence of com- 
munism which meant, as we have said, 
remuneration of the worker on the basis 
of his needs but not on the basis of his 
labor, as in the Socialist stage. That was the 
reason why, in the initial stages, no dif- 
ferentiation was made between socialism 
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and communism, all being organized in the 
Second International where the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks, future mortal enemies, 
sat side by side. They had no quarrel about 
the ultimate goal they were pursuing. The 
quarrel centered on the method of achiev- 
ing the immediate aims. 

After World War I, however, the two 
paths were so divergent that it was im- 
possible to unite all the socialists in one 
international organization. The result was 
the emergence of three factions with three 
corresponding international organizations. 

One of these factions, the most radical 
of all, which had been organized in Moscow 
under Lenin’s leadership, set aside the 
name Socialist and called itself Communist. 
This was the Third International which 
became better known by the name of 
Comintern. 

That faction of the socialists which dur- 
ing the war had taken a nationalistic stand, 
moderates who still believed in the preser- 
vation of free democratic order, retrenched 
itself in the so-called Labor (socialist) In- 
ternational which considered itself the le- 
gitimate heir of the Second International. 

The third faction which consisted of ele- 
ments vacillating between the radicals and 
the moderates organized itself in Vienna 
under the odd name of Two and a Half 
Socialist International. 

These three organizations fought one an- 
other until World War II. After the war 
the Two and a Half International wholly 
disappeared. The third, the Comintern was 
replaced by the Cominform which, a few 
years later, was “dissolved” by Moscow 
when the latter made its peace with Tito. 
Now that relations between Moscow and 
Tito appear to have again become strained 
attempts are being made to create a new 
Communist International. The International 
of the moderate socialists still continues to 
function as usual, although it no longer re- 
tains its former ideological attraction. 

The moderate socialists have lost their 
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former appeal because they no longer re- 
tain their former invincible faith in the 
ideals of socialism, They are shot through 
with disagreements and doubts in regard 
to socialism’s basic principles, not even ex- 
cluding their ultimate goal. 

True, in a number of countries the 
moderate socialists or social democrats con- 
trol the government, or share the power 
with the “bourgeois” parties, something 
which was impossible fifty years ago. True, 
their so-called minimum program has been 
accepted by the conservatives and the gov- 
ernments of practically all the Western 
countries. All the same, socialism is no 
longer the former unadulterated idealistic 
movement to inflame the youth with its 
former fanaticism. Despite its significant 
gains, socialism has lost not only its ideo- 
logical, but also its moral appeal at least 
for the free West. 

First of all, even the word socialism no 
longer expresses that clear cut, lucid and 
sublime ideal which it reflected fifty years 
ago. Today the word may mean a variety 
of concepts, some of it very good, some very 
bad. 

It should not be overlooked that Hitler, 
too, called the abominable movement of 
his creation “National Socialism” (Nazism). 
We should not forget that Lenin, Stalin and 
the Khrushchevs of today were and still are 
building “socialism,” a socialism which is 
nothing but the attempt to impose upon 
the world a system of systematic exploita- 
tion and the perpetuation of the slavery of 
the proletariat. Lastly, it should be remem- 
bered that Nenni’s party in Italy which col- 
laborated with Stalin’s Communists and 
which justified their crimes, calls itself also 
a socialist organization. 

True, the democratic socialists are mortal 
foes of the communists who take their di- 
rectives from Moscow. They are the mortal 
foes of radical socialists who cooperate 
with Moscow’s minions. Today they are the 
most fanatical defenders of the Western 
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concept of democracy. And yet, they too 
are torn with dissensions among themselves, 
something which leads to grave doubts 
about the future. 

In England, for instance, the left wing 
of the Labor Party (read socialist) under 
Aueuran Bevan still hobnobs with Moscow 
Communists and shows a tolerant attitude 
toward their crimes. In Western Germany 
the socialists, while fighting the commu- 
nists, at the same time do their utmost to 
overthrow the Adenauer government, the 
most efficient enemies of communism and 
the staunch champion of Western demo- 
cracy, in their effort to take over the govern- 
ment and to come to terms with Moscow, at 
the cost of dangerous concessions, in order 
to realize the unification of Germany. They 
do this, knowing full well that they can 
achieve their aim only by accepting Mos- 
cow’s basic imperialistic demands which, 
incidentally, would be the end of free Ger- 
many. 

No matter how great the disagreements 
among the moderate or democratic social- 
ists in regard to foreign policy, these are not 
so significant from the ideological stand- 
point as are their dissensions and their 
flounderings in their internal, economic 
policies. 

Socialism Faces 
A Radical Re-examination 

Before World War I the most influential 
organization in the socialist movement from 
the ideological standpoint undoubtedly was 
the German Social Democratic Party, This 
party exerted a great influence especially 
on the Russian socialists. 

The German socialists were overwhelm- 
ingly orthodox Marxists, exceedingly dog- 
matic, narrow-minded, intolerant and poli- 
tically impractical men. As a result, their 
leadership in the socialist movement was 
generally more negative than positive as 
was demonstrated at the first test — the first 
World War. 

Today the situation perceptibly is chang- 
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ed. The German Social-Democratic Party, 
despite the ravages of Nazism, is still an 
imposing power inside the country, but 
outside of Germany its influence is negligi- 
ble. 

Today the leadership has passed into 
the hands of England’s Labor Party. This 
change is in keeping with the radical 
changes in socialism which took place dur- 
ing the past fifty years. 

It must be stated at the outset that Eng- 
land’s socialists, in their overwhelming ma- 
jority, were never Marxists as their Ger- 
man counterparts, nor have they ever been 
fanatical dogmatists like the Russians. They 
have always been, and today are, practic- 
al statesmen. Naturally their leadership has 
been more fruitful than the German so- 
cialists, especially since conditions have 
changed between the two world wars. 

Socialistic experiments in Russia and the 
capitalist world had shaken men’s faith in 
the scientific character of socialist tenets, 
forcing an imperative demand for a radi- 
cal reappraisal of the socialist code. Eng- 
land’s non-dogmatic socialists were the 
men best suited for such a role. The op- 
portunity came to them after the Second 
World War when they took over the power 
and tried to implement certain part of the 
socialist program. 

However, it would be unjust to say that 
the revision of the basic points of social- 
ism is being made today only in England, 
or solely under the initiative of England’s 
socialists. It is the changed reality, strident 
and grim, following two world wars, which 
has forced mankind to this reappraisal in 
all the countries of the world, especially 
the West. 

For instance, even the dogmatic German 
socialists today show certain tendencies to 
deviate radically from the path of orthodox 
Marxism. For instance, instead of trying 
to nationalize their factories, they now try 
to enlist the workers in the administration 
of management, something which, to the 
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orthodox Marxist, is a bourgeois tendency 
which strives to help the consolidation of 
capitalism and not its downfall. 

In France, too, the socialists are at work 
together with non-socialist democratic fac- 
tions to raise the workers’ standard of liv- 
ing and generally to eliminate the negative 
aspects of capitalism. Instead of constantly 
trying to destroy, as they did formerly, so 
that they could build on the ruins of capital- 
ism, today they also are trying to reform 
capitalism, and in this constructive effort 
they do not shun the cooperation of “bour- 
geois” parties, something which fifty years 
ago would have been considered treason to 
socialism. 

From the standpoint of orthodox Marx- 
ism, a view which was shared by many of 
the non-Marxist socialists, the root of social 
evils was the so-called profit, the “surplus 
value” of the workingman’s labor which the 
capitalist took from him. 

According to this ingenious theory which, 
amazingly enough was considered “scien- 
tific,” if all the means of production were 
taken away from the capitalist and the 
landowner and they became the property 
of the nation, then the workingman’s “Sur- 
plus value” or his profit would be used to 
the benefit of the workingman. 

Relying on this theory, the Laborites 
of England, upon seizing the power, sin- 
cerely believed that by the nationalization 
of the coal mines and the railroads they 
would tangibly improve the lot of the 
workingmen. But after their experiment 
they discovered that the laborer profitted 
nothing, because the coal mines and the 
railroads operated at a loss. To make up 
the deficit, the laborite government was 
forced to raise the fares as well as the 
rates of transportation. Furthermore, the 
government was forced to subsidize the 
railroads. 

Bitter experience also taught the social- 
ists that, in the captialistic economy, the 
whole profit did not go into the pockets 
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ef the capitalists but it went to serve the 
public for useful purposes, an inevitable 
result of economic law which operates no 
matter who owns the means of production, 
whether private management or the gov- 
ernment. 

The profit, or the so-called “surplus 
value,” before entering the pockets of the 
owners, must be divided and distributed for 
following expenses: 

a) The Managers’ salaries. 

b) Depreciation of machinery. 

c) Setting aside capital for the improve- 
ment and the purchase of new machinery. 
d) Appropriations for research study. 

e) Supplemental expenses for unexpected 
changes in point of taste, material and tech- 
nique. 

f) And lastly, the profiteer must take into 
account the purchasing ability of the con- 
sumer. 

The English socialists saw by their own 
experiment that the nationalization of the 
coal mines, the railroads and the various 
branches of industry did not insure a profit 
for the workingman, and therefore, it was 
far from being the panacea of social evils. 

We can easily understand, therefore, why 
the English socialists, with the exception of 
Bevan and his leftists, are not overly en- 
thused, as formerly, over the execution of 
the maximum socialist program of nationali- 
zation of industry. And while they cannot 
revoke what they have already done, they 
seem to have no zest for further changes. 
We can be sure that, if the Laborites again 
come to power, they will be more gingerly 
about changes unless they do so under the 
pressure of the Bevanites. It is far more 
probable that the English socialists, after 
a radical revision of their program, will re- 
sort to different means for the realization 
of their ideal of social equality and eco- 
nomic justice. 

However, if the great changes of the 
past fifty years have forced the socialists to 
revise their maximum program to meet the 
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realities of the day, capitalism, on the other 
hand, is undergoing an equally radical 
change which will eventually render it un- 
recognizable when compared to the capital- 
ism of Marx’s days one hundred years ago. 

Consequently, the capitalism which con- 
fronts socialism today is no longer the same 
repulsive order which prevailed at the time 
of Marx, or even as late as some 40 years 
ago. Whereas the former socialist program 
was based on the capitalism of Marx’ days. 


The New Capitalism 


There can be no question that, like old 
capitalism, the fundamental motive of mod- 
ern capitalism is profit. However, there is 
a big difference today about the conception 
of said profit and the methods of acquir- 
ing it between the two types of capitalism. 

Primitive capitalism which still dominates 
the entire East in its ugly and ravenous 
nakedness and partly drags its existence in 
certain sections of the West admits that 
profit is the right of private individuals or 
families, a means of limitless enrichment 
which is based on the limitless exploitation 
of the workingmen. Primitive capitalism 
does not recognize moral duty to society 
as attached to profit. 

Modern capitalism, such as prevails in 
the United States, is different. To modern 
capitalism, profit not only is a means of 
amassing wealth, but it is also a means of 
rendering important services to society. Un- 
like the primitive capitalism it is not with- 
out conscience or without a sense of social 
responsibility to the public. In the Ameri- 
can type of capitalism the capitalist class, or 
the management, is never satisfied with the 
mere accumulation of wealth but it strives 
to enrich the workers as well, or to leave 
them satisfied as much as possible. And it 
does this also for its own benefit because 
when the workers, who constitute the ma- 
jority of the people, are prosperous, they 
can consume a maximum amount of com- 
modities which the factories produce, and 
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will produce more efficiently. 

It was this motive which, some 35-40 
years ago, led the world famous capitalist 
Henry Ford to raise the daily pay of his 
workers to five dollars, an amount which 
was considered a pretty high pay for the 
workers at that time. And Henry Ford was 
not mistaken in his calculation. His own 
workers began to purchase automobiles 
which he produced. Other manufacturers 
followed Ford’s example until there came 
about what is called the mass market. 

Today, it can confidently be stated, the 
entire American industry flourishes because 
of high wages, based upon Henry Ford’s 
idea of the mass market. 

There were of course other factors which 
contributed to the transformation of Ameri- 
can capitalism in such a short time, The 
pressure of powerful labor unions, federal 
legislation on social security against unem- 
ployment, old age and sickness, public 
works, graduated corporation taxes and a 
long list of similar measures enacted under 
public pressure were largely responsible 
for the change. 

In all these federal reforms especially 
significant was the role of labor unions. 
Taking advantage of American democratic 
freedoms, the workers organized themselves 
into a powerful social, political and moral 
force. They built up huge material assets 
and they used this power to force Congress 
to pass laws which were favorable to labor. 
Through this favorable legislation not only 
they succeeded in realizing socialism’s min- 
imum demands but they raised their stan- 
dard of living to a height which had never 
been attained before in the history of man- 
kind and which the communists of today 
cannot even dream of. 

Three basic changes of the past fifty years 
materially contributed to capitalism’s sen- 
sational transformation, making it a ver- 
itable social revolution. 

First, during primitive capitalism the 
unit of the economy was the individual, 
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or the family, which owned and man- 
aged the enterprise, striving to amass 
wealth, and largely making no distinction in 
the means used. But today, in the American 
type of capitalism, the individual or the 
family has been replaced by business cor- 
porations, namely the share holders who 
number in hundreds of thousands. These 
share holders belong to all classes, includ- 
ing steadily mounting numbers of working- 
men. These corporations, the leaders of 
modern capitalism, are greatly interested 
in the preservation of economic and social 
stability, a circumstance which curbs their 
penchant for sensational profits as was the 
case in the days of primitive capitalism 
when the individuals or the families by 
any and all means sought only their private 
gain without a sense of social responsibility. 
Second, in the days of primitive capital- 
ism the capitalist or the employer strove 
to pay his workers the minimum of wages, 
enough to prevent them from starvation. It 
was the lot of these workers which Karl 
Marx described in his “Capital.” It was 
through this ruthless exploitation that the 
primitive capitalist squeezed the “surplus 
value” from the sweat of his workers. But 
in modern capitalism such a thing is im- 
possible, at least in free democratic coun- 
tries, especially in North America. This is 
true not only because the powerful labor 
unions, the pressure of public opinion and 
the enlightened government will not toler- 
ate the ruthless exploitation of the worker, 
but because the management itself deems it 
profitable for itself to be generous to its 
workers. Their motive is the same which 
some 35-40 years ago led Henry Ford auto- 
matically to raise his workers’ wages. 
What were the calculations of Henry 
Ford and those who followed his historic 
example? 
a) The worker who receives a higher 
wage is a better worker and produces more. 
b) The better paid worker becomes a 
consumer of his product. 
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Moreover, with the expansion of con- 
sumption, the product can be sold cheaper, 
paving the way for mass consumption and 
mass production. 

c) The worker who receives higher wages 
will be more interested in the preservation 
and the improvement of the capitalistic 
order, rather than desiring its destruction. 

Third, in the days of primitive capitalism 
the government did not interfere in the 
inter-relations between management and 
labor. The management dealt with its 
workers as it pleased. Governmental non- 
interference was one of the basic principles 
of primitive capitalism even in free dem- 
ocratic countries. That too has been radical- 
ly changed. 

Today the state enforces minimum wage 
laws on all employers. In addition, there are 
laws which insure the worker against un- 
employment, old age, sickness and accident, 
something which did not exist before. Final- 
ly, today the government is no longer a 
neutral in private economic matters, but 
intercedes directly or indirectly in the quar- 
rels between labor and management, striv- 
ing to resolve their differences to the 
benefit of the people. 

This becomes possible because the gov- 
ernment, in free democratic countries, is 
ithe exponent of the majority’s will and in- 
terests. As a result, in a western democratic 
country such as the United States, govern- 
mental intervention genarally redounds to 
the benefit of the workers, rather than the 
employers. 


Significant Changes 
In Communism and Capitalism 


The social, economic, political and psych- 
ological changes which took place during 
the past fifty years filled, in a considerable 
measure, the gap between primitive capi- 
talism and socialism which until now had 
been considered as almost impassable. 

First of all, in at least the foremost coun- 
tries of the West modern capitalism already 
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has realized the whole of socialism’s prac- 
tical demands which was known as the 
minimum program, while in the United 
States it has gone even beyond it. 

For example, as against the 8 hour day 
and 48 hour week of socialism’s minimum 
program, today in many branches of Ameri- 
can industry the 40 hour week has become 
an established order and the six day week 
has been replaced by the five day week 
for labor. When we consider that the pow- 
erful labor unions of this country already 
are clamoring for a 30 hour week which 
means five working days and six working 
hours for each day, or four working days 
for each week and 7-8 working hours each 
day, and how many conservative leaders, 
such as Vice President Nixon have gone on 
record for supporting this demand, per- 
haps the day is not far off when, in this 
capitalist country, labor will achieve such 
gains which have never been seen in the 
history of entire mankind, including the 
30 hour week, without, of course, lessening 
the production of this country. 

In an American type of capitalistic econ- 
omy, thanks to the system of share holders, 
labor is in a position to share in the owner- 
ship and the direction of the means of pro- 
duction. Therefore labor is no longer in- 
terested in destroying the capitalism, de- 
spite the theories of the orthodox socialists 
or the Marxists. 

Finally, in the leading free countries of 
the West capitalism no longer poses as an 
obstacle to labor’s effort to realize by peace- 
ful means social and economic reforms 
which have not been dreamed of, without 
destroying the foundations of capitalism 
nor shackling the freedoms of the individual 
person. 

On the other hand, socialism too, having 
detached itself from the radical, so-called 
communist wing, is no longer the same dog- 
matic movement which it was 50 years ago, 
While still theoretically clinging to interna- 
tionalism, it is definitely nationalistic, which 
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proves that nationalism is a far more power- 
ful force than socialism. To pursue its aims 
all the more successfully, socialism is bound 
to become emphatically nationalistic. 

Another telling sign of the fundamental 
change is the fact that socialism in the 
West today is no longer enthusiastic over 
the nationalization of the means of pro- 
duction, the maximum demand of the com- 
munist program. Western theoreticians of 
socialism are even contemplating the sub- 
jection of the maximum program to a radi- 
cal re-examination. This reappraisal, one 
can be sure, will bring socialism closer to 
modern capitalism. 

Lastly today’s socialism has resigned from 
the revolution. It no longer strives to 
achieve its goal by forcible means but pur- 
sues its aim through peaceful methods. In 
short, it has become a truly democratic, re- 
formatory social movement in practically 
all the democratic countries of the West, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the left 
wing of Italian socialists which still clings 
to the old revolutionary dogmas. 

Of course, former petrified ideas of a 
fanatical nature on both sides still have 
their powerful champions and they will not 
easily disappear. However, it is obvious 
even today that they have lost their claim 
to being scientific conclusions and they no 
longer correspond to the realities of life. 

Modern capitalism is no longer based on 
the principle of maximum exploitation of 
the workers. It is not the worker’s labor 
alone which creates values, as Marx and his 
followers reasoned. And finally, socialism’s 
demand of the communization of the means 
of production, per se, is no guarantee that 
the worker will not be exploited, as the 
bitter experience in the Soviet Union has 
proved. 

The demands of original socialism al- 
ready have been realized in the Soviet 
Union. There, the means of production and 
the land have been communized. And yet 
the exploitation of the workingman not only 
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has not been removed but it has deteri- 
orated into a new form of slavery or serf- 
dom, whereas, in northern America, where 
capitalism or free enterprise prevails, the 
worker is not, cannot be exploited in the 
original socialistic sense. In this capitalist 
country, the free democratic institutions, 
the free press, the powerful public opinion 
expressed through public assemblies, the 
radio and the television, the powerful labor 
unions, and social security laws under the 
pressure of an enlightened labor and man- 
agement affecting wages and conditions of 
labor no longer permit the type of exploita- 
tion which used to prevail in Marx’ days in 
England and Europe, and which exists 
in the East today. 

Furthermore, according to the scientific 
socialism of Marx, the “surplus value” creat- 
ed by the worker used to go wholly 
into the pockets of the employers. That was 
not true even in the days of Marx, and it 
is much less true today, as we have pointed 
out above. 

Under American capitalism the worker's 
standard of living has greatly improved and 
shows signs of further improvement, while 
the management’s profits, after deducting 
taxes, has fallen so low that, the difference 
between the proletariat and capitalist has 
shrunk and there is every reason to believe 
that the shrinking will continue. 

In short, under the American capitalism, 
economic prosperity has been keeping pace 
with social justice and economic equality. 
Whereas socialism, established in the orig- 
inal form in the Soviet Union, has been 
proceeding along the path of social injustice 
and economic inequality, bringing with it 
untold poverty and privation for the people, 
shortage of food and crowded housing, far 
worse than in the worst days of primitive 
capitalism. 

Toward the Synthesis 
Of Socialism and Capitalism 


The fountain spring of socialism’s eco- 
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nomic and social demands is moral, stem- 
ming from Christianity’s exalted principles. 
In short, socialism strives for social equality 
and economic justice. 

It can be boldly stated now that Ameri- 
can capitalism has been proceeding exactly 
along this path. If, on the one hand, social- 
ism in the West is steadily stripping itself 
of its so-called scientific theories and its 
dangerous extremes, if actually, if not theo- 
retically, it has been abandoning its in- 
transigeant class warfare, and as a construc- 
tive force, it has been trying to reform 
capitalism in the spirit of social equality 
and social justice, capitalism on the other 
hand, especially in the United States, has 
been just as earnestly been trying to rid 
itself of its former greedy and anti-social 
traits, and, thanks to latest inventions, gen- 
eral enlightenement, and the favorable op- 
portunities offered by the powerful in- 
fluence of the labor unions and democratic 
processes, it has been making great strides 
along the path of social equality and eco- 
nomic justice. 

If this simultaneous development keeps 
on, as we see today, it is not difficult to 
prophesy that one day the two will be merg- 
ed into one, creating a supreme synthesis 
of the best features of socialism and cap- 
italism. 

It is interesting to note that in the Soviet 
Union socialism has been reduced to state 
capitalism, also a sort of synthesis of social- 
ism and capitalism which, however, prom- 
ises no future. 

Why? 

The economic order in the Soviet Union 
is based on slavery, whereas the urge to 
freedom in the human soul is indestructible. 
No economic or social order which is not 
based on the freedom of the individual per- 
son or the people can have any future. 
From this standpoint it is a significant fact 
that reformist socialism, after the instructive 
experiment of the soviets, has made human 
freedom the first requisite of socialism. In 
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other words without the freedom of the 
individual and the people, socialism can 
no longer be considered as viable, for, in 
that case, socialism inevitably will turn into 
a monster, as it has become in the Soviet 
Union. In other words, without freedom, 
socialism will become real slavery. 

Having made human freedom a prere- 
quisite, moderate socialism finally resigns 
force as a means of achieving its aims. This 
means, moderate or reformed socialism 
finally has abandoned its tenets of the class 
struggle and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, and henceforth strives to achieve its 
aims by peaceful means and democratic 
processes. 

In summation: 

Today a new type of capitalism is devel- 
oping in the West, a popular capitalism or 
— if you wish — “people’s capitalism” — 
which, unlike the primitive capitalism of 
Marx’ days, has appropriated the most en- 
lightened and practical features of socialism 
and is well on its way to offering mankind 
the prosperity and a life of contentment 
which has been the goal of both socialisin 
and communism. 

Modern capitalism has been achieving 
this aim by peaceful means, far more ef- 
ficiently than either socialism or commu- 
nism, without touching the domain of hu- 
man rights — the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the people. The future assuredly 
belongs to the American concept of peo- 
ple’s capitalism which embodies the best 
features of socialism and its ideals of so- 
cial equality and economic justice. 

@ 

Recently, in answer to a Japanese cor- 
respondent's question “When will commu- 
nism be realized in the Soviet Union?” 
(meaning complete satisfaction of the in- 
dividuals needs by the government) 
Khrushchev admitted that he did not know, 
but he added that he knew the standard of 
living in the Soviet Union would someday 
surpass the United States. 
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This is an interesting admission, coming 
from a communist leader. After having en- 
forced socialism’s total program for fully 
forty years, when one would think the peo- 
ple had at least reached the threshold of 
the communist paradise, the Soviet leader 
Khruschev admits that he does not know 
when that lucky day shall arrive. And yet, 
curiously enough, he “knows” when the So- 
viet standard of living will surpass the 
United States. 

No doubt, Khrushchev has in mind the 
present American standard which, ap- 
parently, is the viable yet unattainable 
goal of Soviet dreams. He does not reflect 
that, by the time the Soviet catches up with 
the United States, the latter will not be 
standing still but will set up new marks to 
shoot at. 

Another noteworthy point, in making this 
significant admission, Khrushchev apparent- 
ly forgets the familiar slogan of communist 
propaganda which for years insisted that 
the American worker is poor and _half- 
starving, in the very same state of poverty 
which was predicted in Marx’s “Capital.” 

It is plain that Khrushchev very well 
knows how prosperous the American work- 
er is and yet his propaganda machine has 
been repeating the exact opposite for years. 
But when he comes face to face with a 
well informed foreign correspondent he 
cannot hide the truth. 

However, Khrushchev and his followers 
are chasing a mirage, for their slave econ- 
omy, upheld by terror, shall never be able 
successfully to compete with the free en- 
terprise economy of the United States. And 
this is confirmed by their own interpreta- 
tion of Marxism, Is it not true that the 
feudalism of the Middle Ages, by their own 
admission, came to an end because the 
feudalistic economy could not compete with 
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the bourgeois (read capitalist) economy 
which was based on the freedom of the in- 
dividual? If the slave economy gave way 
before the free capitalistic economy, be- 
cause it was based on slavery, how can one 
hope that the communist economy which 
also is based on a far worse totalitarian or- 
der of slavery than the feudalistic economy 
shall successfully compete with a free 
American economy of a new kind which 
operates under capitalism and which is in- 
comparably more free and satisfactory to 
the people than the primitive capitalistic 
economy. 

In this connection a highly significant 
reaction of Stalin is pertinent to the issue. 
It is said that, a few years before his death 
some well informed desciples of Stalin rev- 
erently asked him: “Is it true that, despite 
the prediction of Marx, the workers in cap- 
italist countries are well paid? Is it tre 
that the standard of living in Western coun- 
tries steadily is rising, instead of falling?” 

This was a question which at the time 
was worrying all the Communists, and Sta- 
lin’s reply was characteristically terse and 
final: “If that were true,” Stalin said, “then 
such an economy would cease to be cap- 
italist.” 

From the standpoint of the Marxist 
theory Stalin was right since he was taking 
into account only the primitive capitalism 
of Marx’s days. 

But Stalin and now his followers refuse 
to see the new capitalism which is develop- 
ing in the United States, the type of popu- 
lar or “people’s” capitalism which is not 
only wholly unlike the capitalism which 
Marx knew, but it is absorbing the best fea- 
tures of socialism which promises to give 
mankind the very high standard of living 
which socialism and communism promise 
to achieve. 





@ AN OLD COUNTRY STORY: 


THE SECRET OF 
HACOB VARDAPET 


AVETIK ISSAHAKIAN 


Early one morning the congregation of 
the Monastery of Etchmiadzin was rock- 
ed by the news of the sudden passing of 
the venerable old Hacob Vardapet. The 
members of the holy order, were prostrated 
with grief that one of their holy brothers, 
the kindliest, the holiest and the most 
simple-hearted of the brotherhood who to 
the end of his life never once broke his 
sacred vows, forever had departed. 

Hacob Vardapet was a man of infinite 
goodness with a heart which overflowed 
with love toward all, with nary a trace of 
malice or hatred for the lowliest creature 
of God. His dress was modest and his diet 
was that of the ascetic; on festive occasions 
he shunned the public attention by hid- 
ing in a corner. If, by some chance, he got 
hold of money, he kept it for the poor, never 
using it for his personal needs. Outside the 
walls of the Monastery he never imposed on 
the hospitality of the people, never asked 
for anything and practiced the golden rule 
of it is better to give than to receive. 

From the day he was thirty his life had 
been an open book. Each day, early in the 
morning he got up, tidied up his humble 
cell, then went to the chapel even before 
the sexton, lit the candles and stood at pray- 
er. He prayed so fervently as if he had com- 
mitted a serious crime during the night 
and wanted to atone his sin. 

After a meager morning repast he visited 


the various quarters of the monastery build- 
ing and busied himself caring for the gen- 
eral appearance, repairing a broken ob- 
ject, making an alteration here and there, 
watering the flowers and the trees in the 
garden, feeding the chickens, gathering 
their eggs, aiding some servant in his work, 
or dispensing fraternal advice. 

One by one he called on the sick, whether 
members of the holy order or guests, as 
well as the poor who were sheltered in 
the monastery inn, and waited on them de- 
voutly, with meekness and a benign smile. 
In his liesure hours he utilized the time 
reading whatever he could lay hands on, 
books modern or classical, religious or se- 
cular. 

This was the pattern of his daily life for 
an uninterrupted period of forty long years 
— a perpetually rolling wheel in all corners 
of the Monastery. 

Once a year Hagop Vardapet absented 
himself from the Monastery. It was a habit 
with him to take the last month of the sum- 
mer for his solutude with nature, in the 
company of the shepherds in the mountains. 
Each year, before the snow fall, he climbed 
the slopes of Greater Masis, the higher peak 
of Mount Ararat. He had climbed to the top 
of Lesser Massis, the lower peak of Ararat, 
several times. And once, with a company 
of shepherds, on the holiday of Astvatzat- 
zins he had celebrated mass on the top of 
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the mountain in which he used pure wine 
as the symbol of Christ’s shed blood, and 
from the lofty altar of those sky-dipping 
peaks, he had performed the majestic ritual 
of facing the four corners of the earth one 
by one, and crossing himself as he pro- 
nounced the benediction of peace on earth 
and good will to men. 

In later years his advancing age could not 
stand the ordeal of climbing the mountain 
and he confined his annual vacations to the 
neighboring monasteries. The servants of 
the Monastery and the villagers of Vaghar- 
shapat revered him as a veritable saint and 
the members of the holy congregation, with- 
out a trace of envy, looked upon him as a 
vision from the puritanical ages. “Father 
Hagop is not of this world,” they used to 
say of him, “but he is dedicated to the good 
of men in this world; he is a spiritual being 
among the terrestrials; he is a holy man in 
thought and deeds and he has no secrets 
from men because he is holy and just.” 


When he was still a lad his parents had 
brought him to the Monastery of Etchmiad- 
zin to be dedicated to the holy order in 
fulfilment of their vow. The lad Sarkis — 
that was his baptismal name — grew up 
under the canopy of the Monastery, be- 
came a pupil in the Zharangavoratz School 
(The Monastery Seminary) and diligently 
learned whatever they taught him and his 
gentle disposition endeared himself to his 
teachers and classmates. The Seminary in- 
culcated in the pupils three cardinal rules: 
poverty, obedience and chastity. The lad 
Sarkis adjusted himself to these rules with 
assiduous training until they became a part 
of his character. 

At first it was difficult for him to re- 
concile himself with these harsh and im- 
placable rules because by nature, he was 
not a dissimulator and he abhored hypoc- 
risy. To fool the other was perhaps easy, 
but it is impossible to fool one’s self. That 
was the way he reasoned as he seriously 
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contemplated the enormity of the step he 
was about to take, namely, his vow of 
celibacy. 

In the course of time he found out that 
it was easy enough to conform with the 
rules of poverty and obedience. To start 
with, he was parsimonious by nature, he 
had no crave either for money or wealth. 
Likewise, he was obedient to the point of 
submissiveness and he carried out his or- 
ders without a murmur. But this thing call- 
ed chastity which he interpreted in its nar- 
row sense as complete resignation from 
woman's love, it seemed to him a heavy, 
and often a stupid sacrifice to make. 

Somehow he had got hold of some secu- 
lar books which described the multifold 
allurements of the world in sharp contrast 
with the austerity of the Monastery desert. 
However, his inscrutable love for God and 
ihis firm conviction of winning the kingdom 
of heaven by self-abnegation finally pre- 
vailed and silenced his rebellious thoughts. 

By this time he finished his elementary 
courses and he was now ready for the seri- 
ous proposition of entering the ranks of 
the celibates. A few of his classmates left 
the Monastery to marry and become priests, 
the others easily submitted to the vows, 
while Sarkis asked for time before making 
a decision which he never could break. 

For the calling of celibacy he had a sub- 
lime image — the life of the holy fathers in 
the Monastery. He realised that the sur- 
render should be complete, in body and 
spirit, holding back nothing, without regret 
and irrevocable, and he felt he was not 
yet quite ready for such a vital decision. 

“To become a celibate inwardly, and not 
ostensibly, merely for the sake of an on- 
looking world. First to ordain one’s self, 
and then be ordained by the bishop.” This 
was what he thought. 

At nights, seated in his quiet cell, his 
head leaning on the old Hasmavourk (The 
Prayer Book) with iron letters, he would 
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see holy visions in which he fancied him- 
self all alone, clad in rags, having triumph- 
ed over the evil and the temptation, a 
dedicated votary of Christ’s vow, a servant 
of all men, caring for the suffering and the 
wounded, the righteous and the sinner, and 
suddenly heard the sweet strains of the 
flute, murmuring words of love. And his 
love, like a powerful arm, took hold of his 
ear and dragged him outside on a distant 
road which was fringed with roses and 
beautiful flowers. 

He saw the road winding through the 
fields and the vineyards, leading to a white 
house where, at the front yard, under an 
apple tree, stood a lovely young woman, 
while on the tree were perched two an- 
gelic infants who smiled at him, and reach- 
ing out their little hands, stammered, “Dad- 
dy, come home.” 


With a vigorous sweep of the hand Sarkis 
brushed off this sweet, tormenting vision, 


and, like one who was gazing at an ir- 
resistable force, he kept staring, astonished, 
and completely lost. He looked upon the 
mystery of these visions as the implacable 
struggle which was going on between his 
body and his soul. And he could clearly 
see that his spirit was willing but his body 
was weak, a weakness which nearly de- 
stroyed his manly willingness. 


One night, in the midst of his stormy 
medidations, he remembered a passage 
which he had read in a book against celi- 
bacy, approximately as follows: 

“The celibates are hypocrites. If they 
are not invalids by nature, if not sick by 
birth, it is humanly impossible to triumph 
over nature which is all powerful, It is 
impossible to resist the call of nature. The 
creatures who have blood and verve, are 
invariably subject to the creative force of 
nature, the domination of the sex which is 
called instinct. If it were not for this in- 
sistent power of nature, life would come 
to an end on land and sea and air, either 
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vegetation or animal life. This is a law, an 
iron law which, perhaps, a few geniuses 
have managed to escape, men whose spirit- 
ual and physical powers have been consum- 
ed by all-powerful, all-engulfing medita- 
tions, and whose passion cells have disin- 
itegrated. Geniuses perhaps no longer may 
have any desires, but the genius is outside 
of nature’s reality, it is a morbid aberration 
of the soul. Ascetics of the Middle Ages 
tried to shun this law, they fled into the 
desert to avoid the sight of tempting im- 
ages, and inuring themselves to a hard life, 
and with fasting, wasted their bodies. Hav- 
ing plunged into their prayers, they tried to 
kill the instinct of nature but they failed. 
The woman persecuted them in their sleep 
and in their visions. the stories of these 
temptations are very touching. In the mon- 
asteries the Vardapets started to worship 
Virgin Mary, the Holy Asdvadzadzin, and 
their irresistible instincts by gazing on the 
woman’s charms engraved on marble 
statues. Sex is insistent and always tri- 
umphs. The form changes, but the spirit 
remains. If, in the words of Secundus, every 
woman is a harlot, then, all the more so, 
each man — and since each man is a man 
-- as well as the celibates are 


And Sarkis, tense with emotion, started 
to examine the essence of these thoughts. 
He probed his soul ruthlessly, brutally. 
Like an infinite sea, his soul was a stormy 
petrel of conflicting emotions, the body 
and the spirit, the physical and the spirit- 
ual. On the one hand, there were the forces 
iof self-torture, self-extinction; and on the 
other hand, his incontrollable inner urges, 
his rebellious wants which would not yield 
to the former. 

His inner being which was essentially 
human was spread there before him in its 
stark nakedness — vigorous and natural, 
full of fire and essence. And in his tortur- 
ous examinations he often reached awful 
conclusions which terrified him. What all 
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he had learned, and what all the holy 
fathers had taught him! What all he was 
seeing now! 

His teachers had taught him that there 
were devils, a tempting Satan who tried 
to tempt man with a thousand and one 
lures, and that woman was the devil’s 
daughter, the Devil's net which is out to 
catch innocent souls and lead them to per- 
dition. One should triumph over the Devil 
by self-abnegation, by will power and by 
piety. One must knock down the Devil and 
trample upon him, as did St. Alexianus. 

And the image of the Saint stood before 
him, the handsome Alexianus, young, robust 
and healthy, who had vowed to remain true 
to Christ's love, who, having all the pos- 
sibilities of indulging in the pleasures of 
the flesh, nevertheless had fled from the 
embraces of his beautiful bride and had 
surrendered himself to poverty and obscu- 
rity, in order to obey the divine command- 
ments. 


Was this a mere fiction? Was there no 
psychological truth in this legend? Was it 
impossible to run away from the embraces 
of a beautiful woman? And through the 
many tormenting days suddenly the light 
dawned in his soul. Yes, they were true. 
The Vark Srbotz (The Lives of the Saints) 
‘were true. The teachings of his teachers 
were true. That’s the way I understand it, 
he said to himself. The Devil is inside us, 
not outside. The Devil is our coveting 
which crops up despite our will and our ra- 
tionalism. The coveting is born of our es- 
sential nature. We cannot kill that essential 
nature, but we can control it, restrain it 
and curb it by sheer will power and ra- 
tionalism. To convert ourselves into eunuchs 
is weakness, unpleasing to God, as many 
have tried to do in their effort to eradicate 
the evil. Can the born eunuch be regarded 
as a saint when he does not know the 
Devil’s power, has never fought against 
him, and whose infertility is artificial? 
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“The holy man,” he continued to reason, 
“is he who feels the nocturnal sin but who 
conquers the temptation by sheer will-pow- 
er. The man who is sterile by birth or ar- 
tificiality is not a saint. We are not respon- 
sible for our inner, natural instincts, but we 
are responsible for the consummation of 
these instincts. To feel and to desire, since 
it is out of our control, is natural, but we 
can, by conscious will, check these de- 
sires and frustrate the Devil.” 

He summed up his mediations: If it were 
not for the presence of sin, how could there 
be any virtue? If there were no fighting 
against temptation, how could there be any 
holiness? The saints were men, not invalids. 
Christ’s command, “Thou shalt not covet,’ 
should be understood, “Thou shalt not com- 
mit the act.’ And who has ever seen the 
invisible spiritual world of the saints where, 
quite naturally, the elemental passions are 
in perpetual conflict, but we see their visi- 
ble world of actual deeds in which the com- 
mit no sin. Virtue and holiness consist of 
the struggle in which the saint conquers.” 

Armed with this final conclusion, the 
novitiate Sarkis resolutely presented himself 
to the Bishop to express his wish for the or- 
dination. The Bishop confirmed his reason- 
ing and his decision, saying: 

“Yes, my son, your soul is full of the 
grace of God and your meditations are 
true. Thomas Aquinas himself has said that 
the desire of love is a universal law, but 
holiness consists of the struggle. To feel the 
devil in a robust body, to feel the natural 
instinct, powerful and tyrannical, the body 
with its desires, but the will power which 
conquers all. It is valorous to be a saint.” 

And the novitiate Sarkis was ordained to 
the celibacy, taking the name of Hacob 
after the Patriarch Hacob of Mdzbin who, 
without despairing, had climbed the top 
of Mount Massis to see the ark of Noah. 

Hacob Vardapet became an instructor at 
the Zharankavoratz School (The Semi- 
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nary), and at the same time accountant of 
the institution by virtue of his proficiency 
in mathematics. For years, he served in this 
capacity with conscientious devotion until 
the Monastery, in recognition of his ser- 
vices, sent him to Kishinev, as assistant to 
the Bishop, to take charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Monastery’s vast estates. At 
this time the young Vardapet was thirty 
years old. ; 

In Odessa he stopped to take in the sighis 
of the city. The second day, as he was pass- 
ing through a side street, he encountered a 
young, beautiful woman and in the brief 
moment their eyes met. As she passed him, 
the girl flashed a smile which, ostensibly, 
was both an invitation and a promise. She 
turned back several times as she went 
along, fixing her charm on the Vardapet 
who, for a moment, rooted to the spot, 
watched her with fascination as if charmed 
by a snake. The girl entered the park and, 
once again, beckened to the Vardapet 
through the trees. 


For a moment the Vardapet was seized 
with a terrific convulsion which shook his 
soul to its foundations. His body was set 
afire with an uncontrollable desire which, 
until then, had been unknown to him. He 
had an irresistable urge to run to her, to 
throw his arms around her and become lost, 
completely dissipated and etherealized in 
the luxury of her voluptuous ecstasy. He 
was completely under the domination of 
his animal instincts now, and his elemental 
passions, like mad steeds which, having 
overthrown the driver — his moral will- 
power — were now driving Hacob Varda- 
pet’s chariot from precipice to precipice 
to his destruction. 

Gone were the vaunted will power, the 
struggle, the fight, and Thomas Aquinas, 
like frightened birds from the young 
Vardapet’s celibate’s cage. He followed 
the girl without heeding his surround- 
ings and the passing people. He only 
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saw the alluring figure of the invincible wo- 
man who, standing there under the tree, 
had enthralled him in the hopeless net of 
her charms. 

He approached the girl but when he tried 
to speak his tongue would not obey. His 
burning throat was choking, his heart flut- 
tering, and his teeth chattering from the 
fever of his intense passion. 

“You want me, Yes?” the girl cooed in 
a caressing voice. “Where do you live? 
I will come over to see you.” 


The Vardapet could scarcely stammer the 
name of his hotel, dimly penetrated the 
meaning of the girl’s offer and hurried to 
his hotel. The minute he entered his room, 
he poured a glass of cold water, cooled his 
parched throat and fell on the sofa. The 
minutes ticked slowly, time seemed to have 
stood still. He was thinking by instinct now, 
his eyes and ears fixed on the door, waiting 
for the coming of the girl. 

Two conflicting emotions were now fight- 
ing for the ascendency in his soul. The 
first wanted that the girl would come, now, 
right away; the other wanted that she 
would never come. His sympathies were 
with the latter sentiment, but, on the other 
hand, he did not want to pose obstacles be- 
fore her coming, such as running away from 
the hotel, or closing his door to her. 

There was a knock on his door and for an 
instant in his confused mind the terrible 
thought flashed: “Let me sin just this once, 
Just this once let me partake of the forbid- 
den fruit and I shall spend the rest of my 
life atoning for my sin.” 

The girl took off her cape and hat and 
stood there before the Vardapet with her 
magnificent bosom and bare arms, smiling 
at him invitingly, temptingly. A sweet in- 
toxicating scent exuded from this stranger 
girl’s fresh body and her ravishing manner- 
isms, the attar of a different sort of rose 
which flooded the silent room. And the 
young Vardapet, awkward and confused in 
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this enchanted setting, kept staring at the 
vision before him without giving any visible 
expression to the fierce desires which had 
been suppressed in him for long years and 
which were being released for the first 
time. 

The girl lightly tiptoed over and sat on 
his lap, gently caressed his face and his 
soft black beard, and the bashful Vardapet, 
furtively and timorously, returned the 
compliment by caressing her blonde hair 
and her white shoulders. 

“Kiss me,” the girl encouraged, “don’t be 
afraid, I am not sick.” She took the initia- 
tive and kissed him, and he, encouraged, 
kissed her white shoulders and bare arms. 

“What a lovely and good youth you are, 
so healthy and clean. Alas, how come you 
became a Vardapet? What a pity! At least 
you should have waited until you were 
an old man. What a pity!” 

She kissed the Vardapet flush on his 
lips passionately, then she played with his 
beard, braiding it and again undoing it, 
breathing, whispering in his ear sweet 
nothings which, like tongues of flame, 
scorched and shook the soul and the bones 
of the young cellibate. 

“I like you very much,” she resumed af- 
fectionately. “If you stay here I shall be 
your mistress. Stay here, I shall be yours, 
always yours, always faithful.” 

She threw her arms around the Varda- 
pet’s neck and planted a long, passionate 
kiss on his lips, burying his face in the folds 
of her perfumed hair. 

There was a moment's silence and the 
Vardapet, as if in answer to the girl’s ques- 
tion, automatically asked: 

“My lovely one, how come you are not 
married?” 

“Who would marry me a poor girl?” 

“Any one would marry a lovely girl like 
you. Don’t the poor marry? On the con- 
trary more of them marry than the rich.” 

“That's true, perhaps. But let’s leave that 
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alone. This is not the time for talking. 
Kiss me, press me to yourself, don’t be 
ashamed. Take off that thick black priest’s 
garb of yours” — she cast a meaningful 
look at the adjoining bed. “Let’s make love.” 

“Tell me, why didn’t you get married? 
You are so beautiful. What a pity! You 
could have children,” the Vardapet per- 
sisted. 

“You speak very well. But if I had mar- 
ried my poor husband could not make 
enough to support our family and the chil- 
dren.” The girl dropped her eyes. “And 
then there is 2 

“And then there is what?” The Varda- 
pet insisted. 

The girl was reluctant to go on. “My 
old sick mother,” she hesitated, “my widow- 
ed sister, the orphan children. They would 
die of starvation.” 


Like a magic wand, a powerful hand 
pacified the Vardapet’s stormy passions and 
chained his inner demon of lust. He push- 
ed the girl aside, rose to his feet, and 
straightening his disheveled hair and ruf- 
fled clothes, he turned to the girl. 

“Tell me the truth. Are you really sup- 
porting the whole family? Please tell me 
the story of your life.” 


There was love and tenderness in her 
words, and himself filled with love and 
pity, the Vardapet approached the girl, 
gently took her in his arms and kissed her 
on the forehead and the eyes. 

“I have never seen a man like you to 
this day,” the girl said. “There are many 
clergymen, but none of them like you.” 


And Anna — that was the girl’s name — 
started to tell the story of her life in choked, 
interrupted sentences. She had an old sick 
mother, a poor and helpless family, with- 
out a man to support them. Her sister’s 
husband, a worker in a tobacco factory, had 
died of tuberculosis, Her widowed sister 
with her two children was staying with her. 
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She had been supporting them for five 
years. She was now 24, was an expert seam- 
stress but sewing did not bring enough 
money. She had told her mother and sister 
that she had found employment in a rich 
restaurant where she received fat tips. In 
reality she had been selling her body for 
the price of a meal and plenty of moncy. 
She dressed well, and supported the family 
to prevent them from starvation. She had 
been putting her sister's children through 
school. Her sister and mother knew nothing 
of this. She knew this was not pleasing to 
God, but what could she do? It would have 
been different if she had been alone. She 
could then have been independent. 


And poor Anna, unconsciously, looked 
upon her guilt as a duty, but never in the 
light of a personal sacrifice — a simple ex- 
pression of duty toward her loved ones. 

The Vardapet’s eyes were filled with 
tears. He wiped off the tears and intoned 
prayerfully: 


“Blessed be thou, my daughter Anna, for 
you have been doing a good deed without 
showing it to the world, without vanity. 
You have hidden your guilt from your 
family in order not to aggravate further 
their affliction. To men you seem immoral, 
a woman who sells her body, a base person, 
and yet you are higher than all of them be- 
cause you have love and pity, you have 
been sacrificing yourself without knowing 
it, as Lord Jesus has said, “Let not your 
right hand know what your left is doing.” 


He placed his hand on Anna’s head, 
crossed it three times, then planted a broth- 
erly kiss on her forehead. 

Anna could not understand this strange 
behavior, she only felt that she had to do 
with a noble soul, with a man of God, and 
chastened, she hung her head and mur- 
mured in a low voice: 


“Then you don’t despise me? You forgive 
me and pity me? You are a holy man. Please 


pray for me that God, too, will pity me 
and forgive me.” 

She kissed his hand with tearful eyes. 

The Vardapet was deeply moved and 
wanted to be left alone with his thoughts. 
“My daughter,” he said, “unfortunately I 
am not a rich and free man so I could 
help you, so I could take you out of your 
present plight. I pray that God will find 
a way for you. I want you to take this 
small sum and buy some presents for the 
children.” He slipped a hundred ruble piece 
into the girl's hand. Anna accepted the gift 
reluctantly. 

“I would like to see your family, but I 
guess it is not quite proper,” the Vardapet 
added. 

Anna was thinking furiously. “Yes, it is 
not quite proper, but it could be arranged,” 
she replied confidently. “You come to our 
home and pretend that you had come to 
the wrong address. That will do the trick. 
Will you come tomorrow?” 

She gave him her address but the Varda- 
pet thought such a visit useless. 

“Brother dear, how long are you going 
to stay here?” she asked. 

“I shall be here tomorrow. I leave the 
next day,” the Vardapet answered. 

In departing, as she kissed the Varda- 
pet's hand, Anna suddenly broke down and 
started to sob on his shoulder. Then their 
lips met in a long, affectionate kiss. 

When he was alone Hagop Vardapet fell 
upon the sofa, took his head in his hands 
and started to think. What all were go- 
ing on in the world outside the monastery 
walls! How much sorrow and want, how 
much involuntary sin and evil! And all this 
for the sake of our daily bread! What a 
long and arduous road to Golgotha, what 
an ignoble Golgotha! And savage males, 
with the aid of money, were ruining young, 
innocent lives. The world is loathsome, 
cruel, evil and unjust, hypocritical and 
false, when everything is for sale. Was the 
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blood of Christ shed for the salvation of 
man in vain? The same pagan world — 
slaves, serfs, sacrificial victims of brute 
force, of passion and greed, of the material 
gain, the power of the gold. And why have 
we been praying? For what?And for whom? 


He jumped up with a start, then knelt 
down again, and fixing his gaze in the dis- 
tance, in the divinity, he prayed fervently 
and passionately such as he had never be- 
fore prayed, prayed with new words, and 
not with the words of the old, outmoded 
prayer books: 

“O Lord God Almighty and All Wise, 
Thou hast created this world with its sins, 
Thou has: created the prince and the ser- 
vant, the lucky and the luckless victim, and 
Thou alone knowest why Thou hast created. 
I beseech Thee to love, to forgive, and to 
make worthy of Thy kingdom this poor, 
hapless girl, as one of Thy saints, for she 
has been fulfilling Thy command to love 
others and to sacrifice herself for the sake 
of others. She is a righteous victim, this 
sinner who has taken on her shoulders the 
sins of the world in order to elevate some- 
one. She has been saving the lives and the 
souls of others by plunging her soul into 
the mud. She is higher than all the women 
who are rich, who possess all the facilities 
for staying virtuous. She is higher than the 
‘worshipful saints who have a personal mo- 
tive in preserving their sainthood. And 
forgive me, dear Lord, and give me 
strength never to err again.” 


After his prayer, somewhat refreshed, he 
asked for a little repast and went to bed 
early. In the darkness he pondered long 
over the events of that day, so full of mys- 
tery and meaning, which had enabled him 
to have a glimpse of another soul's picture. 

One must either help these lost souls 
or, if unable, to retire to the monastery so 
that he will not be guilty of adding to their 
suffering. And the walls of the monastery 
seemed to him like firm barricades against 
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the murky torrents of life. He longed to 
go back to the Monastery as soon as pos- 
sible. 

After the midday meal Anna came to 
the hotel with a bunch of flowers. She 
handed the flowers to the Vardapet as she 
kissed his hand, saying: 

“Forgive me Father, that I could not 
come earlier. Please accept these flowers 
as a token of my good will for you. I could 
not afford anything better.” 

The Vardapet accepted the flowers grate- 
fully. 

“My beloved brother, I could not sleep 
a wink last night. I was crying all night 
thinking of my great sin. I am a lost soul. 
I also thought about you. I love you, no, 
I worship you. Save me, Father, I have 
fallen into the gutter. Save me from the gut- 
ter.” 


“But you are like the flowers which you 
have presented me, my daughter, and es- 
pecially like those beautiful flowers which 
grow in the swamp, whose beauty and 
purity is untouched by the filth and the 
stench of its surroundings. Your spirit is 
high and noble, beautiful and fragrant, and 
the dirt of this world can never touch you.” 

“No, my brother, those are beautiful 
words. I beseech you, save me.” 

“How can I save you, my daughter? I 
am not well versed in the affairs of this 
world.” 

Anna dropped her eyes, not daring to ex- 
press her innermost thoughts. 

“Tell me, my dear, tell me if you know 
something.” 

“I have thought it this way, my dear 
brother. If I had 400 rubles I could buy 
a sewing machine and open a shop. I 
could work with my sister, I could earn 
money and I could pay my debts. I swear 
it.” 

The Vardapet thought a moment then 
said, “Very well, I will extend you the 
money from Kishinev, Just now I have no 
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money.” The idea enthused him and he 
confirmed his promise several times. 

He kept Anna with him for lunch, then 
kissed her forehead and set her off. The 
following morning he departed for the 
Monastery. 

In a few days he raised the necessary 
sum and sent it to Anna. The girl opened 
her shop and started to work. She sent 
periodic reports of her progress and asked 
the Vardapet to pray for her. 

For about one year the Vardapet was in 
Kishinev. The news from Anna were en- 
couraging. She was doing a flourishing 
business with her sewing and could easily 
support the family. His heart was glad for 
Anna’s success and he felt that, in a meas- 
ure, he had atoned for his momentary 
weakness. Providence had turned the oc- 
casion into a useful purpose in saving one 
more lost soul. 

Upon his return to Etchmiadzin Hacob 
Vardapet called on Anna and received from 
her an embroidered pillow case, her own 
handiwork. He refused to accept repay- 
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ment of the loan he had made and asked 
Anna to use it for her sick mother and the 
children. 


He returned to the Monastery and resum- 
ed his work which lasted until his death. 
He never left Anna’s pillow case and lay- 
ing his weary head upon it he often dream- 
ed of the beautiful girl who one day had 
wrecked his moral will, and at the same 
time had opened before him an entirely 
new world. 

The members of the holy order often teas- 
ed him about the origin of the pillow case 
but he always gave evasive answers, keep- 
ing from them his secret. And yet, to the 
end of his life, he always remembered 
Anna in his prayers and beseeched God 
to forgive her sins, as well as the sins of 
all the Anna’s for their willing or unwill- 
ing sins which a cruel world had imposed 
on them for the salvation and the pleasure 
of others, at the cost of their suffering and 
perdition. 


(Translated from Armenian by J. G. M.) 


LITTLE GIRL 


Simple things like stardecked skies 
And daisy fields of black-eyed hordes 
Become amazing beyond words, through your eyes. 


A simple thing like stripping corn 
Unfurling green and finding gold 
Acquires mystery unforetold, through your eyes. 


Drana Der HOVANESSIAN 
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VAHAN CARDASHIAN: THE PRE-WAR YEARS 


His Character 


Vahan Cardashian was born, as we have seen,’ in Caesarea, western Ar- 
menia, in 1883, but no one seems to know exactly on what day of what month 
of that year. He received a sort of early education in the Armenian and Ameri- 
can schools of that city, and finally at the St. Basil School of the French Jesuit 
fathers. Thus, to receive a fair preliminary education, the young man, a member 
of the Armenian Apostolic faith, had to attend Protestant, Catholic and Apostolic 
schools. He was not known in later life to be overly enthusiastic about religion. 


Possibly because of his happy experience with the American form of edu- 
cation as sampled in Caesarea, Cardashian migrated to the United States in 
1902, settled in New York, took up the study of law locally while working 
at a number of odd trades, then entered Yale University Law School, whence 
he graduated in June, 1908. 

Somewhere in the interim between his arrival in New York and his matri- 
culation at Yale, Cardashian met and married Cornelia A. Holub. The circum- 
stances of this meeting, and the details of the subsequent courtship, regretably 
enough, are not known today. All we know is that East met West in the “melt- 
ing pot” of New York, and the twain merged. 


Miss Holub was a member of New York’s high society, a prominent club 
woman known for her aggressive leadership of the powerful Women’s League for 
Peace, and her participation in the affairs of the Women’s Republican League 
(Cardashian was by inclination a Democrat), and the Women’s Constitutional 
Union. She was apparently very wealthy.? 

Cardashian was a good-looking, fetching, dynamic young man; but he was 
a penniless immigrant. It must have been quite a romance! 

Wedded bliss, if indeed it ever genuinely existed, did not long endure the 
serious conflicts of backgrounds. On January 21, 1916, Cardashian, as plain- 

1See Mr. John Mardick’s admirable Life and Times of Vahan Cardashian, in the pre- 


ceding issue of AR (Spring, 1957: Vol. X, 1-37); pp. 6-15. 
2 same as above, page 7, and note. 
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VAHAN CARDASHIAN (fourth from left standing on platform) 
with various dignitaries, at Luther Burbank Day, June 5, 1915, Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 
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tiff, obtained an interlocutory decree of divorce from his spouse on the grounds 
of desertion. There were no children. 

It is characteristic of the man that among the thousands of letters and 
documents he left behind, very little data of value is found on his personal life 
and affairs. The researchist, astonished at the tremendous pace set by Cardashian 
as reflected in the voluminous files that constitute the testament of a life use- 
fully lived, is tempted to suggest that the dearth of personal information on 
Cardashian in the documents merely mirrors Cardashian’s saturating preoccu- 
pation with first, his avocation, the cause of Armenia, and second, with the 
practice of his profession, the law. 

This theory cannot withstand the test of the known record, That he was 
up to his neck in work throughout his busy life cannot be gainsaid. But this 
was not in itself the prime reason for the silence of the records on his personal 
life. The reason was that Cardashian was just about the toughest man in the 
world from whom to extract information on personal affairs. He was iron-jawed 
to a fault when it came to his own person. It was this eccentric predeliction 
against self-discussion which manifests itself in the Cardashian Papers and, 
which, consequently militates against serious attempts to reconstruct the story 
of his life. 

Vahan Cardashian was by no means a reticent, retiring person. Just the 
opposite! He was vibrant, forceful, hard-hitting, a vitally alive pesonality. His 
associates describe him as silver-tongued, stunningly eloquent and persuasive 
when he spoke on current affairs or on matters pertaining to the work of his 
American Committee for the Independence of Armenia. He was a brilliant con- 
versationalist. Women found him fascinating, men were awed by the overpow- 
ering force of his personality. It was no unusual sight to see Vahan Cardashian, 
surrounded by cordons of admiring guests, dominating a cocktail party. His gift 
of speaking, his striking, genuine sincerity, simply held his listeners spellbound. 

Such a man made many enemies, and few intimate friends. Those who 
got to know him rather well describe him as inherently a basically warm-blooded, 
friendly sort of man, self-assured but never cocky, inclined to pessimism, but 
never defeated by it, nor led to cynicism by it. He was sharp-tongued, even 
churlish, with those whom he disliked, and both Secretary of State and casual 
acquaintance felt the sting of his tongue when warranted. 


Withall, he revelled in good fellowship, is known to have had an eye for 
a pretty face. He never lived in the demi-monde, had no cosmopolitan or bo- 
hemian tastes. He was the ideal blending of the American and the Armenian, 
a man of great poise, pride and culture. He combined his Armenian idealism 
with American pragmatism. The product of this union was the perfect Ameri- 
can champion of Armenia! 





8 Cardashian’s papers have been collected in eleven folio folders, now a part of the 
archives of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, in Boston. Essential material in this 
coliection will be printed in this series. We have been given to understand that much 
valuable Cardashian material was inadvertantly destroyed some years back in New York 
City, but the story that other Cardashian documents are found in the possession of his 
alina mater Yale University cannot be proved. Officials of that university have advised the 
author that no such collection is found at Yalle. Since this series started, scattered specimens 
of unknown Cardashian letters and other material have been lent the author, and will be 
used accordingly. 
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It is a pity we know so very little about this colorful, controversial but 
brilliant person. It would have been a contribution to the study of the phe- 
nomenon of genius — for a genius he was — to have rendered available to 
scholars the essential personal details of his life which must have played large 
roles in exciting the inherent greatness of the man to assert itself throughout 
an explosive and somewhat tragic life.* 


Cardashian’s “Ottoman Empire” 


We pick up the documented thread of the Cardashian story in 1908. In 
that year, in the twenty-fifth year of his life, and only six years after his arrival 
in the United States, with characteristic abruptness, Vahan Cardashian intruded 
himself on the public scene, and gave notice to American intellectual circles 
that he was a man to be reckoned with. 

In that year, freshly graduated from Yale, he published a book of genuinely 
important stature which he entitled The Ottoman Empire of the Twentieth 
Century.’ Cardashian’s preface reports that he had had published previous to 
the appearance of the book two slighter works — An Elementary Discourse on 
the Right of Intervention, and A Brief Commentary on the Eastern Question, 
copies of neither of which we have been able to find anywhere. 

Wrote Cardashian in his preface; “I had originally prepared a substantial 
part of this volume to deliver in a series of six lectures before the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences” — which tells us of course that Cardashian had 


been lecturing as an expert on eastern affairs before his graduation from Yale 
and the appearance of his book, both of which occurred almost simultaneously. 

In his Preface, Cardashian manifests the sort of incisive thinking that was 
later to characterise his work for the Armenian Cause. 


His 1908 credo reveals the fresh, unstudied, exhilarating idealism of the 
young university intellectual .He wrote: “I firmly believe that any movement 
(no matter how laudable its motive), which conflicts with the public peace and 
morals, should be suppressed. I condemn anarchism and radicalism in govern- 
ment with the same emphasis I do government by force. I believe that any form 
of government which is repugnant to the fundamental object of its existence, 
should give place to the prevailing voice of its constituents, which is the good 
of the many .. .” 

“I want to emphasize,” he continued, “for the knowledge of the American 
and European public, the fact that the duty of Europe in Turkey is not a pure- 
ly humanitarian or honorary one; but one that is imposed upon the nations 
that constitute the ‘Concert of the Continent’ by treaties and conventions, for 
which they have received and are receiving full and liberal consideration. I 
have not hesitated to lay stress upon the inherent barbarity of the Turk, as well 
as his good qualities; and with equal frankness, I have striven to show the 
perfidious and chauvinistic diplomacy of Europe in dealing with the ‘Eastern 
Question. It remains with the public to see that THE CIVILIZATION OF 





4He passed away June 11, 1934, in a dinghy New York room. 
5 The Ottoman Empire of the Twentieth Century, by Vahan Cardashian; Albany, N. Y. 
(J. B. .Lyon Co.); 1908; 195 pp. Illustrated. 
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THAT COUNTRY IS THE CREATION OF THIS TWO-EDGED, POISONOUS 
SYSTEM OF TYRANNY AND TRICKERY. I have demonstrated that Europe 
has never made an earnest and sincere effort to remove the curse, but in 
blind and fanatical pursuance of an unscrupulous and reprehensible ‘tug-of-war’ 
game, has added to maintain the nuisance.” 

Vahan Cardashian was to spend his life. battling “the two-edged, poisonous 
system of tyranny and trickery” that constituted Turkey. Similarly, he was to 
war on those in the West who encouraged Turkey to be and do what it was 
and did. In 1908, Cardashian little knew that the world stood on the threshold 
of events that were clearly, tragically to bear out his charge against both Turkey 
and the West. His words were unhappily all too prophetic, his analysis all too 
correct, his clarion call all but ignored! 

It is here impossible to review exhaustively the contents of this remarkable 
but little known work. It brilliantly covers the field of Ottoman studies up to 
that period. Chapters include: Mohammedanism and its Influence Upon Modern 
Civilization, The Eastern Question, Hamid II and His Government, Turkey 
and Its Peoples, Armenia and the Armenians, The Armenian Question, Ameri- 
ca in Turkey. 

The work stamped Cardashian a sharp, perceptive student of Near Eastern 
affairs, and a person of astonishingly wide understanding of world conditions. 
To the contemporary scholar of Armeniaca, it is especially striking that the 
work is written in as perfect a king’s English as one could ask for — quite a 
refreshing experience after one struggles through some of the pidgin English 
attempts of some other Armenian American “intellectuals” of those days. Car- 
dashian’s thorough mastery of the English was to play no insignificant role in 
his assumption of the unofficial robe of Armenia’s voice and conscience in 
America. 

The Ottoman Empire bears a spirited introduction by Prof. Archibald Mac- 
Callum, of Philadelphia, and is dedicated to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell.* The 
translator of Armenian Poems would probably have fallen into one of her well- 
known moments of pique had she known that he was nothing better than second 
choice for this undeniable honor. There exists in the Cardashian Papers a manu- 
script letter addressed to Cardashian by Viscount James Bryce,’ Britain’s Am- 
bassador to Washington, dated April 29, 1908, which reads: 


Personally, it would give me pleasure to accept the dedication of your book, but as I 
hold an official position, it is perhaps better that I should not do so, for I do not know 
what remarks upon the present government of Turkey it may contain, and whatever my 
personal opinions may be, my official position debars me from being committed publicly 
to the expression of opinions on that subject. I hhad therefore better decline the honor of 
the dedication you offer, but I shali be glad to read your work, the subject of which has 
as you know great interest for me. — Faithfully yours, JAMES BRYCE. 





®Qne of the earliest of active American Armenophiles. Miss Blackwell was a 
leader in women’s suffrage circles, journalist, editor, poet and author of Armenian Poems, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1896. 


7 British historian, jurist, diplomat, and author of the celebrated The American Com- 
monwealth, Viscount Bryce collected and edited the exhaustive data on the Armenian Massa- 
cres which he presented to Lord Grey of Fallodon, and printed as a British Blue Book 
under the title Treatment of the Armenians on the Ottoman Empire (1916). He also 
wrote Transcaucasia and Ararat. 
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Cardashian’s book appears to have taken the Armenian American commu- 
nity by surprise. Interesting evidence of this is offered by a book review ap- 
pearing in the Armenian-language bi-monthly “Artziv”, published in Boston. In 
the June 16, 1908 issue of that publication, Arshag Mahdesian, a ubiquitous figure 
in Armenian American literary circles of those days, in studying Cardashian’s 
book, found that the author had genuine talent. Wrote he: 


We must encourage this young writer, so that he might continue to progress and to 
develop . . . If Armenians want to have outstanding men among them, let them en- 
courage those who exude indications of greatness, Mr. Cardashian is worthy of the whole- 
hearted support of the Armenians. 


In a way, Mahdesian’s praise of Cardashian is like favorable thunder from 
Olympus. Mahdesian is not remembered as an easy critic. He was a curmudgeon, 
disputative and outrightedly quarrelsome on the matter of Armenians who dar- 
ed to write in English, a field which he himself had practically preempted in 
those days as editor of the “Armenia” magazine. Mahdesian must have seen 
immediately that what Cardashian had produced was “big league” all the way, 
and there simply was no quarreling or quibbling about it. 

But Mahdesian’s niggling ways are not totally absent from his review. 
The reviewer, as an example, quotes at full length MacCollum’s introduction — 
perhaps the most insignificant part of the book — but as to Cardashian’s work, 
he contents himself merely to outline the basic skeletal contents of the work, 
chapter title by chapter title. Thus, Mahdesian cites Cardashian’s talent and 
promise, but gives his readers no physical evidence of those qualities! What 
he has done, in effect, is to patronize the maiden book-length literary venture of 
this promising young upstart! 


It is too bad that the early cordial relations between Cardashian and Mah- 
desian were not to last. Almost twelve years after Mahdesian wrote what 
was for him an affirmative critique of Cardashian’s book, he was saying other 
and not complimentary things about the author. And we must add in all justice 
that the author himself was having some harsh things of his own to say about 
his reviewer.® 


Cardashian as Counsel for the Ottoman 


Consulate in New York City 


Cardashian’s book and pamphlets, his lectures in the metropolitan New 
York area,® and his growing reputation as an attorney who specialized in the 
international law field, alerted not alone the Armenians and Americans to 





8 Cardashian and Mahdesian had separate offices at 1 Madison Ave., NYC, Mahdesian 
as editor of New Armenia, Cardashian as Exec. Sec. of the American Committee for the In- 
dependence of Armenia. Their violent quarrel, which actually entered the courts before 
the hubbub was silenced by the intercession of mutual friends, centered around the owner- 
ship of certain documents printed by Mahdesian in his organ. They remained fast foes. 


® For instance, he was a regular lecturer for the famed J. B. Pond Lyceum, in New 
York City. See Bulletin of the J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau (Oct, 1912, pp. 10-11; Dec., 1912, 
p. 8) where his lectures are reviewed. 
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the ability of the young man. The Turkish government itself took notice and 
wondered how it could use to its benefit this remarkable product of “Turkey”. 


In 1911, Cardashian was approached by the Turkish Consul in New York 
and offered the position of Counsel of that man’s office. He accepted the in- 
vitation — a thing never to be forgotten or forgiven by the personal enemies 
of the man, or by the pro-Soviet faction of the Armenian American community 
at a later date, the organs of which have persisted in exhuming the corpse that 
“Cardashian had worked for the Turks” whenever it behooves those people to 
bring the libertarian under attack. 


There can be no more serious charge thrown at a person of Armenian ex- 
traction than that of “pro-Turk” or “Turk-lover”. Years before Cardashian’s era, 
an earlier Armenian American intellectual, Cachadour Oscanyan, had been 
practically fored and quartered by his Armenian companions for having taken 
over an advisory position with the Turkish Embassy; and still another early Ar- 
menian arrival in the United States, Tophanelian by name, had been sub- 
jected to kangaroo court proceedings for suspicion of “informing” to the Turks. 
Cardashian was to suffer what his predecessors had suffered — all because 
he served as Counsel for the New York Turkish establishment at a time when 
all responsible Armenians worldwide, with the exception of the Marxist Hunt- 
chakist cabal, were observing religiously the promising armistice between Ar- 
menians and Turks which followed on the promulgation of the Turkish Con- 
stitution of 1908, and the emergence of the supposedly “regenerative” Young 
Turk movement. 


Needless to say, Cardashian’s entire career as Secretary of the American 
Committee for the Independence of Armenia is in itself proof positive that 
Vahan Cardashian, rather than being “pro-Turk”, was “anti-Turk”, just as he 
was anti-Soviet, not pro-Soviet, in faithful adherence to that concept and of 
tyranny which he had propounded as his personal political philosophy back 
in the preface of his 1908 book.'° 


The legend that Vahan Cardashian was a “Turk-lover” is however 2 
hardy one and persists despite its patently ridiculous nature. As has been said, 
Cardashian’s career in itself and alone is all the proof necessary that he was 
not only NOT “pro-Turk” but rather an active crusader against the Turk. Yet, 
there are those among the Armenian people, notably those who have fallen 
victim to the wiles of the Soviet agents, who periodically disinter the con- 
tumacious story presuming to make of Cardashian a “Turkish agent and informer”. 


It appears that in cases like this, the only way to combat such a charge 
is to present evidence that a person accused of working FOR the Turks actually 
fought AGAINST the Turks. That evidence is now at our disposal and we pass it 
on to the general public — with the advice that Cardashian’s enemies take 
special note of what follows. Here are the accurate texts of two letters found. 
in the Cardashian Papers: 





10 See quotation, page 55, this issue. 
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ABSOLUTELY PRIVATE 


Hon. Lindley M. Garrison,11 
Sec. of War (Washington, D. C.) 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 


I have information, bearing on the program of the Turkish Government, to be put 
into operation in the event of Turkey’s being involved in the European War with reference 
to all the native and foreign Christians in Turkey, except Germans and Austrians, and 
also with reference to India, Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, Java and the Mohammedan section of 
the Phillipines, in which the United States, Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy should 
be deeply concerned. I feel that, in the light of my information, the situation is a decidedly 
grave one and that it suggests the necessity of immediate and effective action by all the 
nations interested. I would like to see you at your earliest convenience, so that I may be 
able to explain matters fully. I am, dear Mr. Secretary, (etc) — VAHAN CARDASHIAN. 


Cardashian was granted his requested audience with the Secretary of 
War, on the testimony of the second of two letters, which follows. We might 
add that both letters were written at a time when Cardashian still retained his 
duties as active Counsel to the Turkish Consulate and in addition was serving 
as Commissioner of the Turkish Pavilion at the San Francisco Exposition. In 
these dual capacities, he quite obviously was in a position to gather much in- 
formation about Turkish policy: 


August 20, 1914 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 


In taking leave of you yesterday, I omitted to repeat that, under no circumstances, 
should my name be revealed for publication in connection with the subject I brought 
to your attention, 

Permit me to make a suggestion: It is a definite fact that Turkey is the puppet of 
Germany in this affair, and as such, Berlin might be approached with propriety and in- 
timated, even told bluntly, that in view of the known German influences over, or the 
German alliance with Turkey, any excesses that might be committed by the Government 
of Turkey against American life, honor and property particularly, and the foreign and 
native Christians generally, would unavoidably inflame the American public ion 
against Turkey and her friends and allies and that, therefore, it is to be hog that 
Germany will give Turkey counsel of moderation in her treatment of the Christian com- 
munities in this hour of trial. : . 

My attitude and my efforts in the premises are purely dictated by my sense of un- 
selfish duty to thousands of helpless men, women and children in Turkey, — Americans, 
English, French, Russians, Greeks and Armenians alike, who would be easy prey to the 
lust and fury of the Turk whom I knew so well. Unless some powerful restraining forces 
are brought into play from without, you can rest assured that the Turk, with the oppor- 
tunity for untrammeled action, such as he now believes to enjoy, will perpetrate upon 
helpless humanity the most ghastly horrors of his entire loathsome career. 

Should the President, or Secretary of State, or yourself, or any or all of the Ambassadors 
of the Triple Entente wish = see me, I will be ready to respond, always with the con- 

ition absolute secrecy, however. meer : ; 
_ he the honor, Sir, to assure you of my most distinguished considerations, etc. — VA- 
HAN CARDASHIAN. 





11 Lindley Miller Garrison, (1864-1932), American lawyer and public official. Sec- 
retary of War, 1913-1916. 
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Aside from providing Vahan Cardashian with documentary clearance of 
the charge of being friendly to the Turks — it appears now that Cardashian was 
funneling information he gathered in Turkish circles to the U. S. authorities in 
Washington — the two letters have important historical value. 

Here is proof positive that the Government of the United States had been 
alerted to the imminence of the Turkish slaughter of its Christian subjects, a 
cataclysmic event which was to break out throughout the length of Turkey only 
eight months after Vahan Cardashian had warned that Government that the 
catastrophe was being planned by the denizens of Dolma Bagtche. 

It is not known what action, if any, the Washington authorities took in 
regard to information turned over to them by Cardashian. 

There is unimpeachable evidence that this was not the first time Car- 
dashian had contacted Washington on matters which he deemed of vital in- 


terest to the Government. He had made an attempt to see President Woodrow 
Wilson earlier in 1914: 


July 11, 1914 
Hon, Lindley M. Garrison, 


Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 


I have the honor of endlosing the copy of my night letter to the President, of which 
I spoke last evening. 

I wonder if the President would not have the convenience of honoring me with an 
audience. 

My old teacher Judge Rogerg12 would stand by me if, I say that, under no circum- 
stances would I betray any confidence that is placed in me. 

Accept, Dear Mr. Secretary, the assurance of my most distinguished considerations, 
etc. — VAHAN CARDASHIAN. 


A copy of the night letter to the President referred to by Cardashian regretably 
enough is not found in the files, and we can but speculate on the nature of 
Cardashian’s proposed mission to see Chief Executive. It may be suggested that 
Cardashian may have learned about that time of the Damoclean sword poised 
ever the head of his people in Armenia. 


Cardashian as Consulate Counsel; His Possible 
Role in “The Chester Concession” 


Vahan Cardashian acted as Counsel to Turkey’s New York Consulate at a 
baroque time when it had become fashionable for the American nouveaux riches 
to seek and wed foreign nobility in order to win a pedigree they so richly lack- 
ed. Some of these characters were so desperate they even took as spouse tar- 
booshed potentates from Turkey. Cardashian’s papers reflect the many prob- 
lems created for both Department of State and individual by the mad quest 
for “titles”. 

One series of documents, as an example, describes the frustrating difficul- 
ties faced and surmounted by the attorney in arranging the details of a divorce 


12A famed Yale jurisprudence professor. 
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action from her titled Moslem husband initiated by a thoroughly disillusioned 
American heiress. In another instance, Cardashian was called upon to execute 
an instrument of power of attorney which effectively wrested from a suddenly 
“ennobled” American society dame married to a “landed, titled Turk” (a de- 
scendant of Othman and Ertogrul, no doubt) the right to handle her affairs 
and to spend her millions as she saw fit — all this at the specific stance of 
the becharmed lady. 

In 1913, Cardashian voyaged to Constantinople on what appears to have 
been a mission desired by Turks, Americans and Cardashian alike. Perhaps 
because the voyage entailed personal contacts, rather than business through 
correspondence, the Papers contain very little data anent the voyage. 

What seems to have been his business in Constantinople was this: 

First, he discussed with the Turkish officials in that city the possibility 
of accepting a large American loan meant, obviously, to win concessions for 
private American business enterprises in Turkey. 

Second, he discussed with the Turks the price they would exact for al- 
lowing the Americans to exploit the resources of Anatolia. 

Third, he met and talked with Talaat Pasha, admonishing him strongly to 
respect the rights of the minority elements of Turkey.’* 

Cardashian failed in every instance. French interests, as we shall see, 
outmaneuvered the Americans in the matter of the covetted concessions, and 
Talaat was to go on to become one of the principal authors of the Armenian Mas- 
sacres two years thence. 

There is however in the Cardashian files a remarkable document obviously 
dating from the general period of his abortive trip to Constantinople that 
raises the question of Vahan Cardashian’s possible involvement as a legal in- 
termediary in the widely-debated “Chester Concession”. 

In 1905, Captain (later Admiral) Colby M. Chester, USN," was sent to 
Turkey by the United States government to investigate the Armenian massacres 
and also the losses suffered by American missionaries. There, the good sailor 
fell a-cropper to the insinuating Turk, as too many guileless Americans have 
fallen victim to the Turkish demi-tasse and other sweets and charms. 

On his return to America, Chester had very little to say about “the Ar- 
menian massacres”, or anything else like that for the matter. What he did 
was publicly to admit that the Sultan had entertained him royally; what he 
didn’t announce was that the Sultan had offered him certain “concessions” in 
interior Turkey (development of oil and mineral resources, railroads, etc.) which 
if contracted would mean millions to American big business. 

In order to implement the secret understanding between the American envoy 
and the Sultan he had been deputized to investigate, but was now honoring, 
Chester spearheaded the organization of the Ottoman-American Development 
Company in 1909; and this group formally applied to the Turkish Govern- 





18 See Mardick, Life and Times of Vahan Cardasbian, AR (Spring, 1957), p. 7. 


14 Colby Mitchell Chester (1844-1932), Rear Admiral, United States Navy. Gradu- 
ete of Annapolis, participated in the Civil War, did naval coast survey work, etc. His Tur- 
kish assignment followed his retirement in 1906. His son was actively associated with the 
Concession following its revival in 1921. 
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ment for miscellaneous mining, oil and railway concessions. These have become 
known as the “Chester Concession”. 

Now, there are many strong reasons to suspect that Vahan Cardashian 
played a role, even though perhaps minor, in the negotiations that took place 
between the “Chester” people and Constantinople. 

The first of this is plain good common sense. Vahan Cardashian, a brilliant 
Amcrican-educated attorney, authority on Near Eastern affairs — and one of 
the few in America at that — and a paid employee of Turkey's New York con- 
sulate, simply could not have been ignored by both Americans and Turks alike 
in the delicate matter of the negotiations around the Concession. As a matter of 
fact we know that his mission to Constantinople in 1913 entailed the discussion 
of Turkish concessions to Americans. We do NOT know if this was in specific 
reference to the proposed Chester grants, for there is no direct statement 
in the Papers or elsewhere testifying to this. But it MUST HAVE BEEN THE 
CHESTER CONCESSION THAT CARDASHIAN HAD IN MIND — for there 
existed no other major private American plan for development of Turkey at that 
time. 

The second piece of evidence linking Cardashian with the Chester plan is 
the fact that Mr. Garegin Pasdermadjian,!® a Deputy in the Turkish Parliament, 
who later was to become the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia to the United States, was deeply interested in seeing that the 
Chester grants were officially awarded by Turkey. Vahan Cardashian was an ac- 
quaintance and admirer of Pasdermadjian, and he very likely discussed the Ches- 
ter problem with Pasdermajian during his 1913 Constantinople visit. 

Third, Cardashian, from his earliest days to his death, was an active sym- 
pathizer of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, and invariably found him- 
self in consort with its views. This ARF had indicated its favor of the pre-war 
Chester Concession for many good reasons,!® without a doubt not unknown to 
Cardashian. There would be then ample cause for Cardashian to have offered 
his good offices to Turks and Americans alike in the Chester negotiations — that 
is if the negotiating parties, as has been suggested, hadn’t approached him on 
their own, or if matters pertaining to the concession had not come to Cardash- 
ian’s attention in his capacity as consulate Counsel. 

Fourth, Cardashian was so well-enough acquainted with Admiral Chester 
himself that in July, 1912, “at the last celebration of the anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Turkish Constitution held in New York, he acted as toastmaster and 
principal speaker for a program consisting of such men as ex-ambassador Oscar 





15Qne of the great names in recent Armenian history. Scion of a well-known Ar- 
menian family of Erzerum, he early entered the Armenian patriotic struggle, was a member 
of the embattled band which captured the Bank Ottoman (Aug. 26, 1896), later served 
as an influential Deputy of the Turkish Parliament, and following his years in Washington, 
lived for a time in Switzerland, where he passed away in 1923. 

16 The ARF felt that the construction of a railroad which would link heavily Arme- 
nian populated Armenian cities and villages one with the other would aid immeasurably 
aay effort to rush help to any community beleagured by Kurds or Turks. The organiza- 
tion also —— the soberizing, stabilizing influence of the presence of Americans in 
Turkey on the T 

17 Oscar my American lawyer and diplomat, and first American Ambassador to 
Turkey (1909-10). He was later to join with Cardashian’ committee in its bitter fight 
against the ratification of the Lausanne Treaty. 
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Strauss’? and Admiral Chester.”!* Chester and Cardashian must have had many 
an occasion to talk over the Concession during the latter's years at the Turkish 
Consulate. 


And finally, we have the evidence provided by the document found in the 
Cardashian Papers. 

There are two copies of this extraordinary paper, both carefully carboned 
copies of the absent original, and both executed on legal size blue-margin 
paper, 13 x 8 inches, securely stapled together. 

The document, entitled “Cahiers de Charges”, has been proved, by meticu- 
lous scholarly study, to be the unpublished text of that portion of the Chester 
Concession’s proposed agreement which bears with the railway development 
project in eastern Anatolia. 

In effect, what the document does is to present a technical interpretation 
of those portions of the Chester text which have to do with the proposed 
American-built and operated trunk-line through Armenia — a paper of extraord- 
inary value to historians which we are not however able to print textually here 
because of its restrictive length.?° 

The agreement proposes to grant to an American concern (later identified 
as the “Ottoman American Exploitation Company” — self-same with the com- 
pany organized on behalf of the Chester Concession) the right to “the con- 
struction and exploitation of a railway of normal gauge . . . from a point 
between Keban Marden and Malatia on the West bank of the Euphrates to 
Van or Lake Van, passing by way of Kharpout, Arghana, Diarbekir and Bitlis 
with rights of navigation on Lake Van; from a point on Line 1 to Yourmatalik 
by the Valley of Djihoun; from a point on Line 1 to Suleymanie and the Persian 
border, by Moussoul and Kerkouk, the whole following the tracing approved 
by the Ottoman Government.” 

Building and maintaining a railroad in Turkey is fraught with those prob- 
lems generic to Turkey — for instance the “Cahier” contains as many instruc- 
tions as to the transportation of humans as it does to the movement of dogs 
(to be fared at the rate of “4 Paras per kilometer per beast”) and the matter 
of provincials taking their own personal flocks of sheep to market is concisely 
— and seriously — argued by the document. 

There are technical specifications for gauge and road-bed, instructions as to 
the blue-printing of the system, its maintenance and exploitation, the procedure 
to be followed should the Government wish to “purchase the line”, prices 
for passengers and baggage and freight fees, a host of vague “additional 
charges”, insurance on travelers and property, services in time of war, mail., 
etc., etc. 

A substitute proposal, appended to the covering document, speaks of 
the financing of the line, profit sharing, etc., these delicate financial matters dis- 
creetly enough “to be suppressed”. 





18 The Bulletin of the J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, yg 1912, pp. 10-11. 
18Which see in Current History, June, 1923, pp 485-489. 
20 Means should be found to print this inninetinn paper for the easy ag of 
scholars and public alike. It is a perfect example of how far forward westerners 
bend in their attempt to wheedle lucrative concessions from Turkey. The paper T= 
without its moments of interest to engineers, geologists, economists, etc. 
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In the “Convention” (agreement) which follows, we find the contract- 
ing “American concessioner” to be a certain “Ottoman American Exploitation 
Company”, for whom a Mr. James W. Colt was to act as intermediary. The 
Company was formed “under the laws of the State of Delaware, U. S. ‘a 

The concession was to last 99 years; the Company would have to de- 
posit in the Imperial Ottoman Bank “as guarantee of execution of the present 
engagements . . . the sum of LTQ 20,000.24 This caution money must be deposit- 
ed in specie or in bonds”. As for the Company, it was to reserve one-third (sic! ) 
of the shares of the Company, and to hold these “at the disposal of Ottoman 
subjects who may wish to subscribe” ito the issue. A time-table of work is then 
proposed, facilities to be built described, etc. — a most interesting, and his- 
torically invaluable document, very likely written by Cardashian, for the lang- 
uage is his, although the terms of the agreement are not. 

These carefully worked out terms were never to be executed, since the 
Chester Concession never went into effect. France loaned the Ottoman Govern- 
ment 800,000,000 francs “of which 500,000,000 was actually paid over in return 
for special concessions in northwestern and central Asia Minor, notably for the: 
following new railway projects . . . Sivas-Kharput-Arghana; Arghana-Bitlis- 


What happened then was that the French outbid and out-foxed the Ameri- 
cans — but it was a hollow victory for France. The outbreak of the Great War 
prevented the French from profiting on their concession. In fact, they not 
only lost their already disbursed “caution money”, but suffered the painful ex- 


perience of seeing Turkey throw those francs back into the faces of the soldiers 
of France in the form of lethal bullets and shells when the two nations met on the 
field of battle in the Levant. 

Cardashian, like all responsible Armenians of his day, had foreseen the 
benefits to his people in the advent of American interests in Armenia. He ob- 
viously did his best to bring about this development. He was not to remain al- 
ways enthusiastic about the Chester scheme. When in 1921 it was revived and 
became a consideration of the awful Lausanne Treaty, Cardashian fought it 
tooth and nail; for the Armenians had long since been murdered in Turkey, 
and no American-built and operated railway would either succor their memories 
or bring them back to life. It would merely dignify a people whose crimes were 
being whitewashed, rather than projected. 

We shall see later in this series the extent of Cardashian’s bitterness in the 
matter of the revived Chester plan.” 





21 About $80,000. 


22 Eliot Grinnell Mears, Modern Turkey (NY., 1924), p. 229. 800,000,000 francs, com- 
puted at the rate of 19.30 cents, then the value of the French franc, was the equivalent of 
$154,400,000 in American money — this was the sum of the French loan to Turkey. 
500,000,000 francs ($96,500,000) was actually paid! 

23 Cardashian’s American Committee for the Independence of Armenia issued in 1924 
former Ambassador James W. Gerard’s blistering expose of the connection between the 
Chester people and the proponents of the Lausanne Treaty. The pamphiet, entitled The 
Chester Oil Concession, The Lausanne Treaty and the Department of State bears the fine 
hand of Vahan Cardashian, and proves without a semblance of doubt its central thesis, 
that “The Lausanne Treaty was negotiated solely in the interest of a group of oil specula- 
tors. It barters the time-honored and essential rights of American nationals in Turkey for 
the now defunct Chester Concession.” The entire story will be reviewed in future issues. 
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The following letter, dating from the days when Cardashian was actively 
engaged as the Turkish Consulate counsel, places Cardashian’s efforts to arouse 
the western powers to the problem and menace of Turkey back to 1909, but the 
primary importance of the document is the insight it gives us into the vast 
panoramic clutch of the man’s mind: 


ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL 


January 4th, 1913 


The Under-Secretary of State, 
Foreign Office, 

“ London, England. 

ir: 


_I had taken the liberty of writing to your Excellency, once on June 29th, 1912 and 
again on November 7th, 1912, both in relation to the condition of Armenians in Turkey. 

There are now several Armenian delegations in London, whose prime purpose it is to 
ask, particularly the Government of His British Majesty, to bring about the consideration 
of the Armenian phase of the Turkish situation at the Ambassadorial Conference, or in 
an International Conference that might follow, with a view to bringing about a relief to 
the terrible state of things to which the Armenians are now subject in Turkey. 

I am today in receipt of a communication from one of the above mentioned delega- 
tions,24 requesting me to have an interview with Mr. Theodore Roosevelt for purpose 
of interesting him in the situation, and particularly to bring about a request by him to 
Premier Asquith or to Earl Gray 25 for the purpose indicated. 

However, after a mature thought, I decided that the intervention of Mr. Roosevelt 
would be neither judicious nor necessary.26 The Government of his British Majesty is per- 
haps better acquainted with the conditions in Turkey than other Government, and that 
your sympathies have always been with us, and I trust that they are with us to-day. 

May I suggest a plan of relief in the premises? Would it not be practicable to con- 
stitute Cilicia into an autonomous State, under the protection of the British Government, 
with the tacit understanding that the Armenians will transfer the seat of Catholicate from 
Etch-Miadzin to Sis, which latter seat is the residence of the Armenian Catholicos of Cilicia? 
Under this arrangement, Great Britain will have direct control over the adherents of the 
Armenian Church, and through that effective agency, promote the British interests im 
the Near-East.?7 


Respectfully, 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


The proposition contained in the latter paragraph relating to British as- 
sumption of the Cilician protectorate as a means of safe-guarding the Arme- 
nian people was not in essence unique to Cardashian. In the pre-war days, 
pricked continually by the thorns of “The Armenian Question”, the Powers were 
studying the advisability of one or the other of them taking over the role of 
“protector” of the Armenians (and, not incidentally, profiting from the venture), 
and in this connection Britain, with its traditional interest in Near and Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs, was being widely suggested as the most likely candidate for 
the job.”" 





24 This was the mission of Boghos Nubar, the prominent Egyptian Armenian, who 
headed the Armenian National Delegation, which was attempting to interest the European 
powers in the plight of the Armenians in the Turkish Empire. a. 

25 Herbert Henry Asquith, First Earl of Oxford, and Prime Minister of Great Britain 

Undersecretary of State for 


Cardashian. Other Armenians though i i 
Germany might be likely candidates for the protector role. Boghos Nuber, for instance, was 
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The significant thing about Cardashian’s proposal is the manner in which 
he weaves the Armenian Church into the openly debated possibility of a 
British “protectorate” over Cilicia. 

Here Cardashian reveals himself once again to be a thorough student of 
Armenian institutions and affairs. Recognizing the tremendous influence of the 
Armenian Church on the Armenian people, Cardashian pre-supposed use of 
the Cathedral installation at Etchmiadzin as a Turkish or Russian propaganda 
weapon among the Armenians abroad and at home. 

He proposed that the seat of the Armenian Catholicos, and His influence, 
be speedily transferred from Etchmiadzin to the ancient Cilician Catholicate at 
Sis, Cilicia, so that the agency of the Catholicate of Etchmiadzin be not 
available to either Turkey or Russia for misuse. In this suggestion, Cardashian 
disclosed that he understood throughly the traditional role of the Armenian 
Cilician Catholicate as the guardian of the Armenian Church when Etchmiadzin 
found itself no longer in a position to govern freely and well the Armenian faith- 
ful at home and abroad. 

It is striking to see that Cardashian’s implied warning against the control of 
Etchmiadzin by enemy foreign nations is being borne out today, 1957. Behind 
the Iron Curtain, Etchmiadzin today is indeed being used by the Communist 
Russians as a medium of Soviet propaganda abroad; and free Armenians are 
looking with increasing implorement to the Cilician See to provide it with the 
spiritual guidance and sustenance Etchmiadzin no longer can give, lost as it is 
within the sea of Soviet atheism.?® 


Forty-four years ago, Vahan Cardashian foretold the events of today, and 
outlined a solution to the problem of a Cathedral City mastered by the enemy. 
A remarkable man! A great man! 


The proposal that Vahan Cardashian see Theodore Roosevelt was renewed by 
his correspondents overseas despite Cardashian’s thoughts on the matter, as 
expressed in the previous letter. The following document reveals that Car- 
dashian did have his audience with Mr. Roosevelt; it also bares the identity of 
at least one of Cardashian’s correspondents abroad: 


January 24, 1913 





in France to try to convince the French to take over the Armenian protectorate, or else 
use its influence on behalf of the Armenians. It is reported that Nubar was told by the 
German Foreign Office that any European protectorate over the Armenians would include 
Cilician Armenia alone, because of its accessibility by sea. Later on, we see that Cardashian 
thought British protection woulld be a first step towards Armenian independence. 

28 See in this matter M. Herardian, Imterrelations of Etchmiadzin and Cilician Patriarchal 
Sees, in AR, Summer, 1956 (Vol. IX, #2-34). 

29 One of the prominent figures in early Armenian American community affairs, author, 
lecturer, journalist and physician. Gabriel (Gabrielian) was a fierce disbeliever in a free 
Armenian destiny, felt that all revolutionary activity on behalf of a free Armenian state 
was madness, and as an admirer of Boghos Nubar, was an outspoken champion of that 
man’s ideas on Armenia. From the two letters to Gabriel (see text of second later on) we 
see that the newest thinking on the part of the Nubar group was a Russian protectorate. 
It is obvious that this arrangement Gabriel asked Cardashian to espouse. The latter’s re- 
jection of the proposal was categorical, for he felt that such a step would merely bury Ar- 
menia once and forever in the graveyard of Russianism. 
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Dr. M. S. Gabriel,29 
Hotel Savoy, 
London, England. 


My dear Doctor: 

Upon receipt of you second letter I undertook to see Mr. Roosevelt for the purpose 
of securing a communication from him to Earl Gray in our matter. For reasons which <1 
unnecessary to repeat here, he is not inclined to comply with our request. Therefore, I 
atranged to meet Andrew D. White,39 the Ex-American Ambassador to Russia and Ger- 
many, and then I met Mr. Choate,3! the ex-American Ambassador to Great Britain, and 
one their approval, after a great deal of difficulty, to send a cablegram to London as 
ollows: 

“President Ambassadorial Conference, London.*2 

We are interested in the welfare of the Armenians in Turkey. It is our hope that 
the present situation in the East furnishes the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin 
the opportunity to promote the protection of Armenian life, honor and property in Turkey.” 

This proposed message has already been submitted to the following persons for 
signature: Henry White, Ex-Ambassador to France; Horace Porter, Ex-Ambassador to 
France; Lloyd C. Griscom, Ex-Ambassador to Italy; President Hadley of Yale, President But- 
ler of Columbia; President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, Ex-Mayor Seth Low; Bishop Greer 
and Lyman Abbot.33 

The very moment I have their definite responses, I shall take the matter up with . 
Choate. However, in view of the present complications at Constantinople, as reported this 
morning, it may be that we shall defer the dispatch of this message until a more favorable 
opportunity. However, I am pleased to say that my efforts heretofore have been successful. 

Andrew D. White wishes to be remembered to Boghos Pasha. He thinks very highly 
both of him and Artim Pasha.34 He remarked, that the acceptance of the Armenians of 





30 Andrew Dickson White (1832-1918), former Ambassador to Russia and Germany, 
and co-founder of Cornell University, and a great friend of the Armenians. His death in 
1918 was to rob Vahan Cardashian of a strong collaborator. 

31 Joseph Hodges Choate (1832-1917), — lawyer and diplomat. American 
Ambassador to Britain (1899-1905). He headed the U. S. Delegation to the second Interna- 
tional Peace Conference at the Hague (1907). 

32 While the London Peace Conference (convened December 17, 1912) was going on 
an “ambassadorial conference” in the same city was discussing the status and boundaries of 
Albania, the fate of the Aegean Islands, etc., and other problems brought about by the 
First Balkan War. The conterence broke down when the London mother conference broke 
down (Jan. 6). Obviously, the cablegram quoted in the ietter above was dispatched from 
New York before that date. 

33 Henry White (1850-1927) was Ambassador to Italy and then to France (1907-10) 
and was to serve on the U. S. Peace Commission in 1918. He was a fierce proponent of 
the League of Nations. — Horace Porter, army officer and diplomat (1837-1921). He served 
as Grant's aide-de-camp during the Civil War, and continued as military secretary to 
Grant after the war. _ was U. S. Ambassador to France (1897- 1905). — Lloyd —, 
Griscom (1872- ) diplomat. He served as Minister to Persia and Japan, and later as 
Ambassador to Brazil and Italy (the latter (1907-1909). He served on Pershing’s staff 
during WW I. — Arthur Twining Hadley, educator and economist. He served as Yale 
president (1889-1921). — Nicholas Murray Butler (1862 — ) American educator who 
was one of Cardashian’s staunchest supports iin the pro-Armenia movement. He served as 
Columbia’s president for a long time, and was the co-recipient of the Nobel peace award with 
Jane Addams (1931) and was Republican candidate for Vice-president in 1912. — Charles 
William Eliot (1834-1926) American educator and one of the greatest of Harvard presidents 
(1869-1909). During his administration, Harvard Harvard assumed its status as one of the world’s 
great institutions of learning. He was an unbending friend of the Armenian Cause, and 
often lent his support to Cardashian’s projects. — Seth Low, New York merchant, who 
served as Mayor of Brooklyn (1882-1886), and was President of Columbia (1890-1901). 
He was New York’s mayor (1901-03). — David Hummell Greer (1884-1919), a great 
Episcopal churchman appointed bishop of New York in 1908, a position he held until 
his death. — Lyman Abbot (1835- 1922), American Congregational clergyman, author and 
editor of influential Outlook magazine. Outlook’s outlook on Armenian affairs fluctuated 
with the tides of missionary thinking on the subject. We will later see Cardashian em- 
broiled in a bitter controversy with that magazine. 

34 Boghos Nubar Pasha, scion of a great Armenian Egyptian house, and son of the 
famous Armenian Minister and philantrophist Nubar Pasha. Although he never set foot in 
Armenia, he was often active in pushing his ideas in relation to that country. Boghos 
Nubar was in London and Paris at that time on one of those missions. He was ijater to serve 
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the proposed, that the acceptance of the 


with what I had written some time ago to the British Foreign Office. If it is possible to 
prevail upon Great Britain to recognize the principle of appointing a Christian Governor- 
General for Cilicia under the protection, preferably of Great Britain alone, or if necessary, 
under joint protection, the territory to be involved to consist of the Province of Adana, 
the western part of Aleppo, the southern off-shoot of Konieh, namely the Sanjak of Niyde 
and the Sanjak of Caesarea, possibly embracing Sivas, it will be the best possible con- 
summation of the Armenian Question, in the circumstances. 

You know, that if the extension of Russian protection over the Armenian provinces 
is once recognized as the settlement of the Armenian question, it will also mean the 
total extinction of the Armenian hope for future independence. 

It seems that this is the very best opportunity we have, and we certainly should make 
every effort to improve i. If it is necessary to come out without reservation, and state 
our position, we should do so. But you see my point: I am trying to win over Great 
Britain to the idea of controlling the Armenian race, by having protectorate over the seat 
of the Armenian Church, which is in line with British policy; that is, to control the heads 
of religions of different denominations and communities. I hope you will take this matter 
up with Boghos Pasha. 


Yours, etc., 
VAHAN CARDASHIAN 


The foregoing letter is important for two very essential reasons. First, it 
gives us evidence of perhaps the first Cardashian attempt to band prominent 
Americans to work jointly in the interests of the Armenian people — a pro- 
cedure in which he was to become a true master in years to come. 

Second, it exposes clearly Cardashian’s life-long distrust of the Russians — 
a distrust to be proven valid again and again in years to come. Cardashian never 
believed that the 4,000 year-old struggle of the Armenian people for permanent 
independence ought to be crowned with the barbs of Russian tyranny. He 
never believed that those heroes who had struggled and bled for the nation 
would have wanted it ultimately to have ended up a mere province of 
Russia — just as they had never wanted it to remain a province of Turkey. He 
did not believe that Russian rule was the ultimate destiny of the Armenian 
nation. 

There are some of us who echo the words of Vahan Cardashian today — 
“if the extension of Russian protection over the Armenian provinces is recog- 
nized as the settlement of the Armenian question, it will also mean the total 
extinction for the Armenian hope for future independence.” 

We repeat. Cardashian was a remarkable man. 

e 


The sole remaining 1913 document in the files is a copy of a letter Car- 
dashian addressed to Krikor Zohrab, prominent Armenian attorney of Constan- 
tinople, who is best remembered today among Armenians as an author of con- 
siderable talent.** The letter invites Zohrab to act as Cardashian’s Constantinople 





as head of the so-called Armenian National Delegation, which really represented only 
“western Armenia”, at the Paris Peace Conference as against the official degelation of 
the Independent Republic. — Artim Pasha, here referred to, was probably Yacoub Artin 
Pasha, also an Egyptian Armenian, and a friend of Boghos Nubar. 

35 Zohrab one of the great Armenian writers of Constantinople deported and slain 
by the Turks in the 1915 Armenian holocaust. For examples of his literary work, see his 
stories in issues 1 and 14, in AR. 
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representative in a litigation involving a certain Munif Pasha and the Khedive 
of Egypt. 

In 1914, Cardashian accepted the Turkish Government's invitation to serve 
as High Commissioner of the Turkish exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Universal 
Exposition, which opened in San Francisco, Calif., on February 20 of that year, 
and extended into 1915. Many documents of no interest to us whatsoever exist 
in Cardashian’s Papers in respect to his role as Commissioner. After news of 
the Armenian Massacres in Turkey came to America, Cardashian went to 
Washington where he presented himself before the Turkish Minister, resigned 
his commissions, and threw in the man’s face all the citations and decorations 
that had been showered upon him by the Ottoman authorities. From that 
moment on, Vahan Cardashian entered the open lists as a crusader against 
the Turk. In our next instalment, we shall have more to say on the circumstances 
of Cardashian’s rupture of relations with the Turks. 

Cardashian and the Formation of the Near East Relief 

The few documents dating from 1915 in the Cardashian files again proves 

that Cardashian was not inactive at that time in behalf of Armenia: 


AMBASSADE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAIS AUX 
ETAS-UNIS 


Washington, le January 6, 1915 
oe, Mr. Vahan Cardashian: 


I thank you for your very interesting letter and I beg to inform you that I am 
drawing my Government's attention to its contents, so that proper precautions may be 
taken in view of preventing, if possible, the danger to which you kindly draw attention. 
Believe me, etc. 


“The danger” of course would be that to which the Armenian nation was 
exposed. Four months after this letter was written, the Massacres were at their 


412 W; 23rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


September 27, 1915 
Dear Doctor: 


T am in receipt of the following communication from Alton B. Parker:37 
My dear Mr. Commissioner: 

“I have been away since the 16th of September and find on my return today a letter 
of the day following in which the writer says: 

‘I think I can take less of your time by writing than I could wither by talking over 
the phone or calling. 

‘There was held yesterday a very important conference of prominent 
representing various denominations — Presbyterian, Episcopal, Congregational, 
Jewish and possibly others. They appointed a strong committee to wait upon the bondieat 
That Committee either started today or will go at a very early time. They are working 
along in harmony with the views presented in these papers (referring to copies of letters 
which are enclosed to me). They are carefully avoiding publicity. 

‘My intimate personal friend, Rev. Dr. Stanley White,°® one of the Secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions having charge of. our work in that region in the 


36 This name is illegible. 

87 Alton Brooks Parker (1852-1925), American jurist, and a frequent supporter of 
Cardashian. He held a number of judicial posts, and was the candidate of conservative Demo- 
crats | for the presidency (1904). 

38 Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Mission, in New York, and the official in 
charge of the operations of that Board in Persia and Syria. 
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appointment of foreign missions among the Secrretaries, is a very capable and reliable man. 
I have just returned from his office. I took him into my confidence and permitted him to 
read these papers. He says that they will be of great value to the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee, if they might have the use of them, or at any rate if two of them could have a 
copy of these papers. The other to whom I refer would be the Rev. Dr. Barton of Bos- 
ton,5® Secretary of the American Board of Foreign Missions (Congregational). These are 
both perfectly reliable men and would not betray any confidence. Of course they would 
be glad to know the author of these papers but I gave him no hope of securing that name.’ 

“I am looking for effective assistance from the workers referred to in this letter. 
Hastily, etc, ALTON B. PARKER.” 

From the foregoing, it appears that the letters and notes which I had sent to Judge 
Parker, in which I suggested a line of action to be considered or pursued by the President, 
have commanded the attention of the Committee in question. In another letter I received 
from Judge Parker some weeks ago, he referred to his effort to bring about the organiza- 
tion of a committee, or evidently he may have meant that he lent his support. I suppose 
the committee in question is the one that you are working with. 

I was delighted this morning beyond my power of expression at the reported victory 
of the Allies.4° I earnestly hope that they will follow up the good work, and that Turkey 
and her allies will, before many days pass away, receive the punishment they rightly de- 
serve. Yours, etc. VAHAN CARDASHIAN. 

P.S. Norman Mack, former Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, who 
is now the President of the New York State Commission here, did very good work for 
us in securing the support for our cause of certain prominent man, and also in writing 
directly to the President, I just got him on the wire and expressed to him my personal 
sense of gratitude and appreciation, and assured him that I voiced the sentiment of the 
Armenian race. He assured me that at all times and under all circumstances he stood ready 
to do all he can for the cause. 

Upon receipt of this letter, try and call on Judge Parker and thank him for what 


he has done and is doing. — V. C. 


To the historian, the vitally new piece of information we receive from 
the letter presented above is the fact that Vahan Cardashian, as was to have 
been expected of a man so actively associated with the prosecution of the Ar- 
menian case in this country, was in fact closely connected with the establish- 
ment of that organization which was eventually, as the Near East Relief, to col- 
lect millions in the United States for “Armenian relief”. 

Here is evidence supporting this contention: 

(1) Dr. James L. Barton, in his Story of the Near East Relief,’ relates 
this story of the formation of that organization. He says that on September 14, 
1915, he invited Cleveland Dodge, a personal friend of President Wilson, to 
serve as “convenor” in New York City of a “Comprehensive conference” on the 
Armenian relief problem.*? This meeting, he says, was held in New York on 
September 16, the same day Judge Parker's unnamed confidant said ‘the In- 





39 James L, Barton, head of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, who served actively in Armenia as a missionary ‘before his assumption of the leader- 
ship of the Board. Cardashian often clashed with him, as we shall see. 

40 This was undoubtedly the premature report of the “victory” of the British forces 
at Loos, during the Third Artois campaign in France. Early British advantages were wiped 
out through their hesitancy to use reserve forces when the German force began to re 
tire. During the same days, Joffre failed at the Second Battle of Champagne. 

41 James L. Barton, Story of Near East Relief (1915-1930; New York, (MacMillan), 
1930; pp. 3-7. 

42 Barton (op. cit, p. 4) says the whole thing was preceded by the receipt, early in 
Sept. 1915, of a cable from Henry Morgenthau, American Ambassador at Constantinople, 
“urging formation of a committee to raise funds and provide ways and means for saving 
some of the Armenians, adding, “The destruction of the Armenian race is rapidly pro- 
gressing’.” This is the celebrated Morgenthau message which is adjudged by too many 
scholars as “the first inkling of the Armenian difficulties to reach Washington.” We know 
now how untrue this is. Cardashian himself hod predicted the Armenian immolation as 
early as 1909, and, as we have seen, had taken his warnings to officials in Washington. 
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terdenominational Committee” met in that city. The meetings described by 
Barton, and in the Parker letter to Cardashian, must then have been one and 
the same. The coincidence of meetings reported to have taken place in the same 
city for the same purpose must be deemed more than accidental. 

(2) The papers which Judge Parker's confidant reports as having showed 
to Dr. Stanley White were obviously prepared by Cardashian, perhaps given to 
Judge Parker, who in turn handed them over to his correspondent who intro- 
duced them to Dr. White, a prominent member of the Dodge-Barton Committee, 
which eventually became the Near East Relief organization. Cardashian, then, 
supplied material of great interest to the Committee; but because he was still 
the Commissioner of the Turkish Exhibit at the time of the Committee’s forma- 
tion, he obviously wanted to remain anonymous to everyone but Judge Parker, 
his initimate friend. 

Now, it remains to be proved that Barton never was aware of Vahan Car- 
dashian’s contributions to the organized relief movement in the United States. 
One of the many curious aspects of his Story of Near East Relief is the fact 
that Vahan Cardashian, perhaps the only private citizen in the United States 
at that time who could have been considered an authority on developments in 
Turkey, is not mentioned in a single instance — even though we know now 
that it was Cardashian who supplied Barton’s committee with essential in- 
formation at its formation. Surely, somewhere along the line, Barton must have 
become aware of Cardashian’s usefulness; and if he never chose to consult 
Cardashian — then so much the worse for him! 

We know, however, that Barton was aware of at least the existence of Vahan 
Cardashian. Later on, the two were to tangle. But what we are interested in 
at the moment is the fact that Dr. James L. Barton seems to have vented his 
spleen on Vahan Cardashian by simply ignoring him and his contributions in 
a work written some fifteen years after the formation of the original Armenian 
relief committee. Surely, in fifteen years, Dr. Barton should have become aware 
of the full story of Cardashian’s part in the formation of the Committee. 

The following strange sentiment perhaps best describes Dr. Barton and 
his attitude towards Vahan Cardashian, and his Armenian people. Writes 
Barton:** 


The Armenians present at some of the earlier meetings (of the Committee) gave valu- 
able information about the situation and need in Turkey ... It was decided, however, 
that as they were people chiefly involved, they should not be made members of the Com- 
mittee, which should be an all-American body, non-political and absolutely neutral. 


This was the sort of thing that would tend to bring out the fire and 
brimstone in a proud, fine American as Vahan Cardashian; and it is no won- 
der that later we find his dislike for Barton and “his missionary crowd” matched 
only by the extent of his scorn for such brahministic reactionaries who excluded 
“Armenians” from “an all-American body,” though these “Armenians” were 
as much citizens and proprietors of America as James L. Barton, the man of 
Scotch descent; who though the Armenian nation was being decimated, torn 
asunder by the Turk, proposed an “Armenian Relief” committee of Americans 





43 Barton, op. cit., footnote 2, page 14. 
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whose chief virtue, if so it might be called, would be to be “non-political and 
absolutely neutral” — that is, in a position to forgive the Turks for what they 
did to the Armenians, and steer an independent course between the corpse of 
a nation and those who slew it. 

Barton’s niggling, looking down his classic nose at the Arrmenians as if 
they were a bunch of miserable hottentots who had — bother it all — run 
into trouble with people before whom they should have continued to bow and 
scrape and now had to be helped (for the sake of Missionary properties in 
Europe) — bother it all again — was the sort of thing that would per se in- 
furiate a man like Vahan Cardashian. It did. The Cardashian Papers are full 
of evidence against the activities of Barton and those who thought like him. 
‘The record Cardashian presents is not a pretty one. It provides the answer as 
to why the Near East Relief finally spent more for Turkish “rehabilitation,” than 
for the care and succor of the survivors of the nation immolated by the Turk! 

It is no wonder, then, that men like Judge Alton Parker, Ambassador James 
Gerard, Senators King and Swanson, and other prominent American patriots 
who became recognized as the real friends of Armenia are not found listed 
among Near East Relief sponsors. It is obvious that Vahan Cardashian simply 
gave them the facts of life. 


(To be continued) 





@ INTRIGUING PROJECTS: 


SOLAR ENERGY 
IN SOVIET ARMENIA 


EDWARD ALEXANDER 


There was a time when mankind looked 
upon the basic sources of heat and power 
as inexhaustible. With vast untapped re- 
serves of wood, coal, gas and oil, there 
seemed to be no need for concern in this 
area of human consumption. But with the 
incredible achievements of the last half 
century, suddenly these four almost primi- 
tive sources of heat became inadequate. 
Science looked to the future and discover- 
ed that at the current rate of use, the peo- 
ple of our planet might find themselves very 
shortly comfronted by an insoluble problem. 

When at the height of World War II, the 
first successful nuclear chain reaction was 
executed in Chicago, humanity moved for- 
«ward one more step in solving that problem. 
How big that step was did not become 
immediately evident, even after the explo- 
sion of several atomic bombs. It was only 
after war’s end that science turned its at- 
tention to the peaceful application of all 
that had been learned in the development 
of weapons of destruction. In consequence 
mankind today stands upon the threshold 
of a life made less arduous and more en- 
joyable because of devices operated by 
nuclear energy. With every day, this aston- 
ishing source of power is becoming more 
accessible to daily living. But with every 
day, scientists are again beginning to look 
to the future. For with the advent of 


never-ending numbers of nuclear gadgets, 
the old problem will soon loom up again 
before mankind. The world does not enjoy 
that abundance of uranium which would 
put to rest the fears of science. There is 
also another problem. Because of the dearth 
of uranium and other nuclear fuels, even 
those remarkable applications of atomic en- 
ergy which will soon be glutting the market 
will be so expensive as to find only limited 
enjoyment among the wide masses of con- 
sumers. This will not, of course, necessarily 
deter the development of consumer goods 
powered by the atom. But it has become in- 
creasingly necessary to explore even newer 
fields in the hope of defeating both these 
problems. The need for this is urgent when 
one considers the matter from the view- 
point of large areas of Asia and Africa. New 
nations in the east, freshly born into sover- 
eignty, find themselves struggling to main- 
tain a sound economy. Many of them are 
under-developed areas whose emergence 
into world affairs is hampered by countless 
domestic agricultural and industrial prob- 
lems. Even in those areas of the world con- 
trolled by the Soviet Government, the prob- 
lems are no different. The people of Soviet 
Central Asia and the Caucasus find them- 
selves often deprived of the most elemen- 
tary means of heating and, because of the 
consequent power shortage, of the means 
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to produce greater consumer goods. 

It was within the framework of these 
considerations that scientists the world over 
began to explore the oldest source of en- 
ergy known to man — the sun. 

To understand how tremendous is the 
energy contained in the sun is perhaps best 
illustrated by this comparison: the rays of 
the sun falling on the earth’s surface in 
three days equal all the energy in the 
world’s reserves of coal, oil, gas and wood 
plus all atomic fuels. 

One of the happiest coincidences lies in 
the fact that the great majority of areas 
of the world which are deficient in fuels, 
and the means to develop atomic energy, 
are plentiful in exposure to the sun. This 
encompasses such nations as India, Pakis- 
tan, Thailand, Egypt, Algeria and a great 
part of the southern USSR. Little wonder 
then that the world’s first Symposium on 
Solar Energy in 1954 was held in New Del- 
hi under the sponsorship of the Indian Gov- 
ernment (and UNESCO). 


It was to be expected that after so little 
communication between solar experts, at 
this first gathering there would be a number 
of reports detailing developments of more 
than passing interest. But few expected to 
hear the paper read by Prof. V. A. Baum of 
the Soviet Union. He first explained some 
of the work he was engaged in as that 
country’s leading solar scientist, and then 
announced that the Soviet Academy of 
Science was sponsoring the construction of 
the world’s first power plant operated by 
solar energy in the Armenian SSR. Inas- 
much as Soviet representatives in all fields 
are incessantly announcing grandiose pro- 
jects, not too much attention was paid to 
this phase of his report. 

The following year another International 
Conference on Solar Studies was held, this 
time in Arizona, where the sun shines for 
8,600 hours a year. Again, scientists ex- 
changed information and examined several 
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devices which had been built since the New 
Delhi meeting. And again, Prof. Baum read 
a paper in which he repeated the previous 
claim that a solar plant would be built in 
Armenia, this time stating that construction 
would begin late in 1956 and that the plant 
would be ready in 1957. 

In January of this year the American As- 
sociation for Applied Solar Energy held 
another symposium in Arizona, this time 
on solar furnaces. The group invited over 
three hundred scientists and engineers from 
all over the world for the largest gathering 
of this kind thus far. Solar furnaces are cap- 
able of producing clean heat, that is, free 
of contamination from carbon are or other 
heating elements. Their uses include testing 
of new materials for rocket motors, high 
speed gas turbines, and nose cones for mis- 
siles. From this alone, it was evident that 
this symposium would prove to be the most 
interesting and fruitful of them all. And 
the arrival of Prof. Baum and his report on 
the further development of the solar plant 
in Armenia was awaited by many. At the 
last moment the Association directors re- 
ceived a telegram from Prof. Baum saying 
that he could not attend because he could 
not get a visa. Then a second telegram came 
saying he would send a paper to be read at 
the symposium, but did not give its title. 
The paper also did not arrive. 

This proved to be most disappointing, 
particularly since only a few months earlier 
in 1956 the Soviet Government had made 
the first general announcement on the con- 
struction of the solar plant. The announce- 
ment was a very brief one and received only 
passing attention in the American press. 
But on several occasions ‘in the past the 
press of Soviet Armenia has run articles ex- 
plaining the abc’s of solar energy, and at 
least once describing the intriguing con- 
traption which perhaps one day Mt. Ararat 
may look down upon. 


One such article explained that the sun, 
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with a surface temperature of 6000 degrees 
C. and 20,000,000 degrees C. in its center, 
radiated to the earth in one moinute the 
heat equivalent of 300,000,000 tons of coal. 
The source of this related information was 
said to be a group of Soviet solar scientists, 
among them Professors V. V. WEinberg 
and G. D. Trofimov. These scientists were 
reported at work on exploiting ‘yellow coal’ 
— their term for solar energy — for use in 
various branches of the Soviet economy. 


Research in solar energy is being carried 
out in the Soviet Union in two specific 
areas: in Tashkent in the central Asian Re- 
public of Uzbekistan, and in Armenia in 
the Caucasus. Much of the work of the 
Tashkent Heliotechnical Laboratory — un- 
der the direction of the aforementioned 
Prof. Baum — seems to be preparatory to 
practical implementation in Armenia. The 
altitude and clarity of atmosphere and the 
amount of radiation to which Armenia is 
exposed make it the ideal spot in the 
U.S.S.R. for experiments with solar devices. 
Soviet scientists have recorded 2,600 hours 
of brilliant sunlight per year, which breaks 
down into almost nine months of perfect 
weather in the Caucasian Republic. Con- 
sequently, one square yard of land surface 
is exposed annually to 2,000,000,000 calories 
of heat. Tashkent, by comparison, gets 
1,760,000 calories and Khirsa in Soviet 
Georgia 1,560,000 calories. 


The solar devices now reportedly in use 
in the Soviet Union are of two categories: 
those which employ lenses and those which 
use mirrors. The first type employs one or 
more lenses which permit ultra-violet rays 
to pass through while blocking the infra- 
red. These are the commonest types of so- 
called‘helio-apparatuses’ and are used most- 
ly as water and air heaters. For instance, 
one square yard of heating surface is cap- 
able of raising the temperature of 15 gallons 
of water daily to 140 degrees F. Water 
heaters such as this are said to be already 
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on sale in Abkhazia, Soviet Georgia. Air 
heaters have allegedly also put to commer- 
cial use and in Armenia are employed in 
hot-houses in the drying of fruit. One 
square yard of surface is heated to produce 
in one day 5,400 cubic feet of air at a tem- 
perature as high as 150 degrees F. Fruit 
processed in this manner, Soviet scientists 
say, is prepared more quickly, will not 
perish as readily, and retains its vitamin 
content. 

Other commercial and public uses to 
which solar devices are now being put, ac- 
cording to Soviet Armenian press accounts, 
include linen drying in laundries, vegetable 
processing, silk-worm breedng and three 
baths heated by solar energy in the capital 
city of Erivan. Other baths are said to be 
under construction for a health sanatorium 
and the Erivan Zoological Gardens. To date 
however, there has been NO CONFIRMA- 
TION OF THESE PROJECTS, publicity 
for which remains limited to the local press. 

The second type of solar device is based 
on the idea of focussing the reflected rays 
of the sun by means of mirrors. This permits 
of greater heat production than the lens 
type of device and is the operating principle 
of the new commercial solar plant planned 
for Armenia. If the Kremlin permts genuine 
freedom of travel to the Caucasian republic, 
the solar device (near Etchmiadzin) may 
well be something to see, provided it is 
not another fantasy concocted for tempor- 
ary diversion from the more somber aspects 
of Soviet life. 

Visualize a circle of trees (to keep the 
mirrors dust-free) over half a mile in di- 
aameter. At the center of that circle will 
rise a tower 150 feet high, supporting a re- 
volving boiler. Surrounding the tower will 
be a series of 23 concentric railroad tracks 
on which will roll 23 automatically controll- 
ed trains bearing 1,293 mirrors. Automatic 
relays will always keep the mirrors facing 
the sun, thus directing the rays caught by 
the mirrors toward the flat wall of the boler, 
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Meanwhile, other automatic relays in syn- 
chronization with the mirror-bearing trains 
will keep the walls of th boiler always aim- 
ed at the reflected rays. As the sun rises in 
the morning, its rays will fall on photo- 
electric cells which will power the relays 
and begin the operation. The water in the 
boiler will be heated to the boiling point 
at a pressure of 30 atmospheres. Steam from 
the boiler will be channeled through pipes 
toward an electric turbine with a capacity 
of 1,200,00 watts. 


Soviet scientists emphasize that this first 
power plant fed by ‘yellow cola’ is not ex- 
perimental but for industrial use. They 
claim it will be used to drain Armenian 
marshlands and irrigate fields. Pumps pow- 
ered by its energy will raise water from be- 
neath the ground and transfer it to dry 
fields. It is expected that tens of thousands 
of acres of now arid land will be made fer? 
tile in this way. This same subterranean 
water will be made into ice for home use 
in summer. In winter, homes are expected 
to be heated and supplied with hot water 
by drawing upon a series of underground 
‘heat accumulators’ much like gigantic 
thermoses, In these will be stored water 
heated by the solar plant to 170 degrees F. 


Soviet scientists look forward to the day 
when, with the aid of semi-conducting ma- 
terials, the steam phase of the operation will 
be eliminated and the rays of the sun con- 
verted directly into electricity. 

At this point it would be worthwhile to 
recount some of the achievements i nsolar 
energy in the west because this type of 
direct conversion has already been achieved 
in the United States. Employing a solar 
battery which contains 432 thin discs of 
silicon, the Bell Telephone Laboratories re- 
cently converted enough sunlight into elec- 
tricity to furnish power for a rural telephone 
circuit in Americus, Ga. This, however, is 
but a late development in American solar 
energy. As early as 1913, an American built 
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a 70 kilowatt solar plant at Maadi, Egypt. 
Since then the United States has been lead- 
ing the field in research on use of the sun’s 
rays. 

In 1932 the first solar furnace was built 
at the California Institute of Technology. 
Subseqquently, solar furnaces were built at 
the University of New Mexico, Arizona 
State College, Fordham University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
March of this year the National Bureau of 
Standards unveiled a solar furnace that 
generates temperatures up to 3500 degrees 
C. It was converted from a surplus army 
searchlight with a five-foot parabolic mir- 
ror which collects the sun’s rays and focuss- 
es them into a spot one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter. In the more practical field of 
solar energy for domestic use. Dr. Marie 
Telkes of New York University has built a 
house in Dover, Mass. heated entirely by 
the sun. She has also built a solar still which 
converts salt water into fresh water. 

Many of the fuel-deficient countries of 
the world are conducting their own experi- 
ments in this field, some in conjunction with 
American scientists. At Mont Louis, France, 
for instance, there is a huge solar furnace 
whose high temperatures are used for many 
processes, such as the refining of special al- 
loys. In India, hot-air engines and solar 
cookers are finding wide-spread practical 
use, In Italy, many marshlands are being 
drained by means of solar pumps. While in 
South America solar water heaters have 
been in use in Peru for some time. 


These are some of the developments in 
recentyears in science’s attempts to harness 
the rays of the sun — a limitless source of 
energy for mankind. To many of the un- 
der-developed areas of the world, such as 
Soviet Armenia, which lack coal, oil and 
gas, the practical application of solar en- 
ergy, if directed towards the welfare of the 
people may eventually mean a simpler, rich- 
er, more leisurely life. Recent visits to Ar- 
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menia by non-communist, in some cases 
prominent, westerners led many of them to 
deplore economic conditions within the 
capital city of Erivan itself. (Curiosly 
enough, none of them have had any com- 
ment on the minor or major solar projects. ) 
Solar energy may provide a solution to this 
deeply vexing problem, which must remain 
a matter of concern to all interested in hu- 
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man welfare and human dignity. 

The revelations of science have always 
served the interests of mankind, but the 
other side of the coin must also be reckoned 
with. For in their writings on solar energy 
the Russians have revealed their awareness 
of Archimedes’ feat centuries ago whe he 
focussed the rays of the sun on the fleet 
at Syracuse and destroyed it by fire. 


A SONG TO 
POPOCATAPETL 


Nuver KouMyAN 


I see you up there every day, 
An inspiring sight to see; 

Your grandeur gives me a thrill 
In a strange and mystic way. 


Proudly above us you stand 
With a sun-crowned, lofty head, 
Aloof, silent, impregnable 

As the guardian of this land. 


Though you are restless when 
At times your great heart breaks, 
You keep your poise and dignity 
For peace before all men. 


You are the everlasting youth 
That time can never fade, 

For you symbolize life’s beauty 
As well as eternal truth. 





@ A STORY FROM THE LIFE OF THE DISPLACED: 


THE 
EXPATRIATE ARMENIAN GIRL 


KHOSROV NERSESSIAN 


“Please, call on us for one hour. We 
need an interpreter. Very urgent.” 

This was the approximate content of a 
mote which I received from an unknown 
address. The name of an Armenian girl, 
written in a neat woman’s hand, was signed 
under the note. The language itself elo- 
quently testified that she was from Armenia. 

I held the note in my hand for a flitting 
moment, wondering whether I should go 
or not. If I did go, the place was a bit too 
far. I thought of inquiring if there was 
street car service there. 

“No, there is no street car, I must walk 
all the way. I wonder if it will rain, Oh 
it's too far but the request is so close to 
my heart.” 

As I was twirling the note in my hand a 
bystander accidentally hit my hand and 
the note fell to the ground. I recovered it 
instantly, as if it were not the note which 
had fallen but the Armenian girl. This trival 
incident restored my resolution. For the 
last time I made a mental note of the ad- 
dress. 

I took the street car, then a taxicab, and 
then walked through the rubble and grief 
of the bombed out German streets. I was in- 
tent on meeting the Armenian girl and 
plodded on like the prodigal son returning 
home, crestfallen, somewhat reluctantly but 
with the obstinacy of obeying a compelling 


instinct. Toward home, yes, toward the Ar- 
menian girl. 

And although I am still on the way, hav- 
ing arrived at nowhere, still a whole world 
already has come to me. Our ancestral 
world with its houses, its roads, its mothers 
and sisters. I have a sense of a supreme 
tragedy and am unable to describe those pa- 
ternal homes, the roads, the mothers and 
the sisters, because I have not seen them. 
But I feel it, deeply feel it, and believe me 
this is a great thing. Great ag suffering. 

How I longed that suddenly, on the edge 
of the road, an Armenian village would 
loom up before me miraculously. That I 
could enter the village. I wanted to see 
the sun which bathes the windows of Ar- 
menian houses as it plays its fiery shafts 
inside the rooms and with which, conver- 
sely, an Armenian baby with black eyes 
and brown little paws, carries on his child- 
ish play. Here is spread a rich rug, no doubt 
it is an Armenian rug, of many colors but 
woven with somber colored threads, much 
like the life story of the Armenian grand- 
mother who wove it. And I think there is 
a picture of Abovian hanging on the wall 
somewhere in the room. A book peacefully 
reposes on the center table. What is the 
title of the book? Akh, it is David of Sas- 
soun. See the little boy playing on the 
floor reaching up to seize the book? Reach 
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up, little boy, it is time that you, too, reach- 
ed David of Sassoun. 

Walking in dreams has ever been one 
of my weaknesses and perhaps weakness 
sometimes give birth to pleasure, but that 
picture on the wall, really that picture 
lent strength to my legs. I accelerated my 
steps. 


I was not far from my destination. I had 
arrived at a spacious building which was 
the collective residence of working girls 
of many nationalities. I wanted to rush in- 
side but a guard stopped me. 


“Who are you looking for? Whom do you 
want?” 


“I am looking for a girl by this name.” 

“Do you know her by face?” 

“No, I don’t know her by sight, but 
when I see her, I'll know it is she.” 


The man was puzzled by my answer and 
made me understand it with his quizzical 


look. The poor fellow, how could he un- 
derstand that the Armenian feels the pres- 
ence of another Armenian even if he is 
lost in forty nationalities, that he is inspired 
by his existence, because with him he lives 
the essence of his nationality. He finds him, 
scrutinizes the sorrow and the hope in his 
eyes, extracting from his soul the same 
mood of living. 

The guard led me on. Together we pass- 
ed by the first room, the second and third, 
always with the same simple interior. The 
same uniform beds, made to receive the 
bodies of those who are weary of the same 
uniform labor, who, no doubt, find in them 
their rest in the dreaming hours of the 
night, removed from the grim reality of 
life. Certain hearts may not necessarily 
find rest even in those dreaming hours. 
They may pound fiercely, but in vain. Men 
have not yet invented a medium for the 
rest of the soul. 


Suddenly an accented voice stopped me. 
It was mechanical. 
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“Ah that voice, I know that voice.” 
“That voice?” repeated the guard with 

a note of surprise and scorn. But you have 

not even seen her face. How can you know 

tthe voice?” 


Had he not been the keeper of a house 
he would have known that the voice is the 
key which opens the heart's door. Truly 
the voice which, with a flutter of a particle 
of the soul grafts another soul and then 
comes the fusion. 

But that soft voice which trembled like 
the timid lover’s song, melancholy and 
full of anguish, which carried the weight 
of the mother’s care who cradles her baby 
to sleep, which was like the echo of the 
mighty voice of one who had circled 
around an ash pile in the graveyard and 
who suddenly had been vitalized by the 
glorious hope of the resurrection! Ah, it was 
she. 

“Please, open this door, she lives here, 
the Armenian girl.” 

The room already was open and a num- 
ber of lovely women’s heads were prob- 
ing us with questioning looks, looks which 
really flatter the vanity of men. It was not 
the first, nor the second nor the third. Final- 
ly I saw her in a comer of the room in 
such a position which, aside from being 
a woman, made her a veritable symbol. She 
was half seated on her mattress. She had a 
flowing black hair which covered her neck, 
leaving open a shred of olive skin which 
apparently was hiding itself from unfa- 
miliar eyes behind a velvety curtain. Her 
face was turned toward the window, to- 
ward the horizons beyond which lay hid- 
den, lost forever, the familiar horizons of 
her ancestral home. Her body was tightly 
encased in a modest gown of dark silk, 
symbolic of mournful days. No doubt she 
was modest in soul as well since her com- 
panions of misfortune were making merry 
with their cares and loves, she was hiding 
her sorrow, clinging tightly to the images 
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of her anguish which life bestows on one 
and in silence flourishes the soul. 

Presently she turned her face toward 
me. Two black diamonds shone in the 
room. Was this the time for the introduc- 
tions. Yes indeed, it wag up to me to in- 
troduce myself. 

“Did you get my note? I was afraid. . .” 
she finally spoke up hesitantly. Then she 
plunged into it, more boldly and with such 
sincerity which had the authority of a com- 
mand, pouring out from a moral being 
which entralls the captive and to which man 
involuntarily submits. That is the way the 
maiden speaks. A sister. 

She then tried to look straight into my 
eye but I was too weak to resist the innocent 
luster of her eyes. There were so many 
blurred images in my eyes, acquired in the 
life of exile which sometimes impairs the 
vision before it effects the soul. I let her 
do the talking and she told me all her 
troubles. She was an expatriate Armenian 
girl, having come from distant lands which 
bordered her fatherland, to a life of labor 
and toil under the cloudy skies of the 
north. She was not generally dissatisfied 
with her present status but she had definite 
complaints. “Please, I beg of you,” she 
was importunate, “do something for me at 
once.” 

When she spoke I made no haste to re- 
ply in my eagerness to drink in a little long- 
er the genuineness of her Armenian breath 
and at times, with a reluctant mischievous- 
ness which again proved to be a blessing 
for me, I made her repeat the explanations 
which she already had elaborated. So she 
unfolded her troubles to me with increas- 
ing fervor and intensity while I listened to 
her with commensurately insatiable vora- 
city. 

“Prison guard, do you know anything 
about the thirst of the man who has been 
robbed of the homeland, the voice of the 
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fatherland, the thirst for the voice which 
comes from the fatherland? 

“She opened the rusty door of my heart 
with her golden voice which like an Ar- 
menian lyre, sang a Navassardian tune. She 
brought to me the Armenian village of 
which I had dreamed only a little while be- 
fore on the edge of the alien road. Do you 
see, guard, I am already there, yes, in that 
Armenian village, I am strolling in its wide 
streets where the fatherland’s glorious sun 
sheds its rays and I see its black-eyed lit- 
tle Armenian tots who play on golden rugs 
woven by Armenian hands and call ‘little 
mother’ the young bride who returns from 
the village fountain. Here, prison guard, 
you have no place, because you did not rec- 
ognize her voice before. The place is mine 
and mine alone, as are mine her voice and 
her pain.” 

I returned by the same alien road to 
the big city where life is a complex knot 
of big and small pains. It was here that I 
took care of the Armenian girls re- 
quest, so that she no longer would have a 
new anguish to press to her bosom, and so 
that the dew would not fall on the diamond. 
of her eyes. And now I am so happy that 
I prevented it by putting an end to her pain. 


However, the disturbance which you 
caused me has clinged to me, little sister 
mine. I wanted to drop you a line and tell 
you about it, in simple words but so full of 
the warmth of the soul. 

“Please, I beg of you. I need a sensitive 
interpreter for my confused, troubled soul. 
And you alone, Armenian girl, you alone 
can be the eternal interpreter of my na- 
tion’s beauty, its virility and virtue. 

“I could not write the note, and then, 
plucking these feeble lines from my soul. I 
poured them on these pages, as a pale in- 
dication of the troubl<d soul which you 
left me, O Armenian girl.” 





@ A MATTER OF NATIONAL DEBATE: 


THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON FREE LEGAL SPEECH 1 


GEORGE P. 


I 
Free legal speech and assembly are fun- 
damental civil rights of every citizen of 
the United States, guaranteed in the First, 
Fifth, and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution. They are essential 
liberties under Government which exists by 
and for the people, since a basic aim of 
free assembly and public discussion is the 
formation and direction of intelligent, re- 
sponsible, and effective public opinion. The 
vital role of public address in this process 
is underlined by the use of television, radio, 
and sound amplifying devices to increase 
the size of the audience and the effective- 

ness of the utterance. 


The influence and complexity of speech 
as a social force are nowhere reflected more 
accurately and representatively than in rele- 
vant doctrines, decisions, and dicta of The 
Supreme Court of the United States. Typi- 
cal of the issues that Court has been asked 
to decide are these: whether and how 


1 For an extended and scholarly treatment of 
the subject see Z. Chafee, Free Speech in the 
United States, Harvard, 1948, and T. Emerson 
and D. Haber. Political and Civil Rights in the 
United States, Buffalo, 1952. For a brief treatment 
of some common law problems of speech, 
the writer’s article, “Delamation by Slander,” in 
Q. J. S., XXXIX-10-8 (February, 1953). 


RICE, Jr.? 


“Words are not only the keys of persuasion, 
but = triggers of action.” judge Learned 
Han 


speech may be restrained where its exercise 
constitutes a danger to national security;* 
whether police power should be used to 
restrain a speaker or a hostile audience 
where the address creates a threat to pub- 
lic peace; whether conditions can exist 
under which the Fifth Amendment right of 
silence to avoid self-incrimination may be 
taken away; and whether loyalty oaths 
may be insisted upon from persons in sen- 
sitive positions.® 

The jurisdiction of the High Court is 
limited, generally, to cases which present 
a federal question,” which in turn, reaches 
the Court through its grant of certiorari 
upon appeal from a lessen tribunal. Except 
in unusual instances, the Court reviews only 
questions of law, and the vote of the ma- 
jority of members sitting is the law on that 
question. Decisions are reached within a 


ppeeny P. Rice, Jr., (LL.B., Indiana Univer- 
sity School of elk 1956, and Ph.D., Cornell 
University, 1944) is professor of speech in But- 
ler University. 

3 Dennis et al. v. United States, 341 U. S. 494 
(1951. 

4 Feiner v. New York, 340 U. S. 315 (1951). 

— v. United States, 67 Sup. Ct. 497 
(1956). 

6 Garner v. Board of Public Works of Los 
Angeles, 341 U. S. 716 (1951). 

7U. S. Comstitution, 11.2. 
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framework consisting of the federal Consti- 
tution, the social milieu, previous decisions, 
and the intellectual powers, social philoso- 
phies, and judicial experience of the jus- 
tices, It follows that while legislators draft 
the statutes on free speech and assembly,8 it 
is the Court’s interpretation and application 
of them to the factual situation which rep- 
resent the ultimate bulwark of the citizen 
engaged in litigating his rights and duties 
under such laws.® 

Cases on free speech and assembly are 
now an important part of the Court’s busi- 
ness.’ Indeed, a philosophy of free speech 
can be derived from its opinions in such 
cases. In specific instances it has recognized 
both rights in and restraints upon speech 
and assembly. The extent of these rights 
and duties has frequently been determined 
by the answers to four questions: 

1. What is the interest deemed to re- 
quire the regulation of speech? (e. g., pub- 
lic safety and convenience, public discus- 
sion, and pedestrian and vehicular traffic. ) 

2. What is the method used to achieve 
such ends, as a consequence of which pub- 
lic speech is constrained or barred? (e. gZ., 
valid licensing, as compared with adminis- 
trative discretionary control exercised with- 
out an objective standard. ) 

8. What mode of speech is regulated? 
(e. g., sound truck, radio speaking, or vis- 
a-vis. ) 

4. Where does the speaking which which 
is regulated take place? (e. g., on the 
Streets, in a park, in a public building, or 
in a private building. ) 

Constitutional phrases with talismanic 


Se. g., The Alien Registration Act (Smith Act) 
54 Stat. 670-1 (1940) and The Internal Security 
Act (McCarran Act), Public Law 831, 81st Cong. 
2nd Sess. 

® See analysis of speech problems and cases in 
Niemotko v. Maryland, 340 U. S. 268 (1951) 
and Dennis et al. v. U. S. supra. 

10J. P. Frank, “The United States Supreme 
Court: 1949-50,” University of Chicago Law Re- 
view, 1950-51, XVIII.1-54, especially at pp. 26-36. 


11 Niemotko v, Maryland, supra, p. 282. 
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properties are invoked here — “due pro- 
cess”, equal protection,” and “commerce.” 
Judicial opinions over a period of 150 
years, but especially since 1919, suggest 
basic values which The Supreme Court of 
the United States has found in the free legal 
exercise of speech and assembly. A cruise 
of the timber reveals that, probably, two 
of the most instructive cases to study for 
the Court’s attitude toward speech are those 
of Niemotko 12 and Dennis.'* And in no 
instance known to the writer has the cause 
for free legal speech been argued more 
cogently than in the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Douglas in the Dennis case: 


“Free speech has occupied an exalted 
position because of the high service it has 
given our society. Its protection is essential 
to the very existence of a democracy. The 
airing of ideas releases pressures which 
otherwise might become destructive. When 
ideas compete in the market for acceptance, 
full and free discussion exposes the false 
and they gain few adherents. Full and free 
discussion even of ideas we hate encourages 
the testing of our own prejudices and mis- 
conceptions. Full and free discussion keeps 
a society from becoming stagnant and un- 
prepared for the stresses and strains that 
work to tear all civilizations apart. Full and 
free discussion has indeed been the first 
urticle of our faith. We have founded our 
political system on it. It has been the safe- 
guard of every religious, political, economic, 
and racial group amongst us. We have 
counted on it to keep us from embracing 
what is cheap and false; we have trusted 
the common sense of our people to choose 
the doctrine true to our genius and to re- 
ject the rest. This has been the single out- 
standing tenet that has made our institu- 
tions the symbol of freedom and equality.”** 


To exemplify the Court’s views on par- 


12 jhid- 
13 Dennis et al. v. United States, 


supra. 
14 supra, pp. 584-5, Justice y di 


t. 
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ticular problems, certain cases have been 
chosen to point up its recognition of rights 
as well as its imposition of restraints upon 
both individuals and Government. In gen- 
eral, these deal with what can or cannot be 
said, especially in the sphere of political 
expression, and with the proper use of 
specific media of communication, Let us 
examine first a group of six principles which 
express affirmative rights to free speech and 
assembly. 

1. Federal citizenship confers upon the 
people a right to peaceable public assembly 
and discussion. 

“The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble for the purpose of petitioning 
Congress for a redress of grievances, or 
for anything else connected with the powers 
or the duties of the national government, 
is an attribute of national citizenship, and, 
as such, under the protection of, and guar- 
anteed by, the United States.”* 


Wherever the title of streets and parks 
may rest, they have immemorially been held 
in trust for the use of the public, and, time 
out of mind, have been held used for pur- 
poses of assembly, connecting thoughts be- 


tween citizens, and discussing public ques- 
tions.”16 


2. Speakers have a right to publish their 
utterances without prior censorship, though 
they will be held liable for the consequen- 
ces of their remarks. 

“The liberty deemed to be established 
was thus described by Blackstones ‘The lib- 
erty of the press is indeed essential to the 
nature of a free state, but this consists in 
laying no previous restraints upon publica- 
tions, and not in freedom from censure for 
criminal matter when published. Every free- 
man has an undoubted right to lay what 
sentiment he pleases before the public; to 

15 United States v. Cruickshank et al., 92 U. S. 
542, at 552 (1875). 


16 Hague v. C. I. O-, 307 U. S. 496, at 515 
(1939). 
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forbid this, is to destroy the freedom of the 
press; but if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous, or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his own temerity’.”** 


3. Speakers have a right to be judged 
under laws affecting their speech and as- 
sembly which are clearly and narrowly 
drawn. 


“A statute which upon its face, and au- 
thoritatively construed, is so vague and 
indefinite as to permit the punishment of 
the fair use of this opportunity [speech] 
is repugnant to the guaranty of liberty con- 
tained in the Fourteenth Amendment.” 


4. Both sides in management-labor dis- 
putes have a right to use legal speech to 
publicize their causes and to win adherents 
to them. 


“Free speech on both sides and for every 
faction of any side of the labor relation 
is . . . @ constitutional and useful right. 
Labor is free to turn its publicity on any 
labor oppression, substandard wages, em- 
ployer unfairness, or objectionable work- 
ing conditions, The employer, should be 
free to answer, and to turn publicity on 
the records of the leaders of the unions 
which seek the confidence of his men. And 
if the employees or organizers associate 
violence or other offenses against the law 
with labor's free speech, or if the employer's 
speech is associated with discriminatory 
charges or intimidation, the constitutional 
remedy would be to stop the evil, but per- 
mit the speech, if the two are separable; 
and only rarely and when they are insepar- 
able to stop or punish speech or publica- 
tion.”!9 

5. A speaker addressing an audience in 
a private hall has a right to be protected 


17 Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697, at 713 
(1931). 

18 Stromberg v. California, 283 U. S. 359, at 
369 (1931). 

19 Thomas v. Collins, 323 U. S. 516, at 547 
(1944). 
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from the reactions of a hostile audience 
without that hall. 

“Accordingly, a function of free speech 
under our system of government is to invite 
dispute. It may indeed best serve its high 
purpose when it induces a condition of un- 
rest, creates dissatisfaction with conditions 
ys they are, or even stirs people to anger. 
Speech is often provocative and challenging. 
It may strike at prejudices and misconcep- 
tions and have profound unsettling effects 
as it presses for acceptance of an idea. That 
is why freedom of speech, though not ab- 
solute ... is nevertheless protected against 
censorship or punishment, unless shown 
likely to produce a clear and present danger 
of a serious substantive evil that rises far 
above public inconvenience, annoyance, or 
unrest.”*° 


6. The public interest in peace and quiet 
will permit police power to restrain a speak- 
er who, in a public place, has by his speech 
passed the boundary of persuasion and en- 
tered that of incitement to riot in a hostile 
audience. 


“The trial judge heard testimony support- 
ing and contradicting the judgment of the 
police officers that a clear danger of dis- 
order was threatened. After weighing this 
contradictory evidence, the trial judge 
reached the conclusion that the police of- 
ficers were justified in taking action to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace . . . The courts 
below recognized petitioner's right to hold 
a street meeting at this locality, to make 
use of loud-speaking equipment in giving 
his speech, and to make derogatory remarks 
concerning public officials and the Ameri- 
can Legion. They found that the officers in 
making the arrest were motivated solely by 
a proper concern for the preservation of 
order and protection of the general welfare 


20 Terminello v. Chicago, 337 U. S. 1, at 4 
(1949). 


21 Feiner v. New York, 340 U. S. 315, at 319 
(1951). 
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...- Petitioner was thus neither arrested nor 
convicted for the making or content of his 
speech. Rather, it was for the reaction 
which it actually engendered.”*! 


il 


After these opinions two cases may be 
read which place definite prohibitions upon 
the power of Government to control the in- 
dividual’s exercise of speech. 

1. The High Court has held that the 
states cannot invade one’s freedom of 
speech without due process. 


“. . freedom of speech and of the press 
are among personal rights and liberties pro- 
tected by the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment from impairment 
by the States.”** 


2. Statutes and ordinances governing 


speech and assembly must be narrowly 
drawn. 

. .we have consistently condemned 
licensing systems which rest in an admin- 
istrative official discretion to grant or with- 
hold a permit [to speak] upon broad cri- 
teria unrelated to proper regulation of pub- 
lic places.”®* 


The validity of restraints placed upon 
the individual’s use of speech has also been 
litigated. 

1. Speech may be restrained whenever 
its exercise constitutes a clear and present 
danger to the common welfare. 

“The question in every case is whether 
the words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will 
bring about the substantive evils that Con- 
gress has a right to prevent. It is a ques- 
tion of proximity and degree.”*+ 

2. The public expression of threatening, 


22 Gitlow v. New York, 268 U. S. 652, at 666 
(1925). 

23 Kunz v. New York, 340 U. S. 290, at 294 
(1951). 

24 Schenck v. United States, 249 U. S. 47, at 52 
(1919). 
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profane, obscene, or offensive words may 
be legally restrained. 

“The word ‘offensive’ is not to be de- 
fined in terms of what a particular ad- 
dressee thinks .... The test is what men 
of common intelligence would under- 
stand would be words likely to cause 
an average addressee to fight... . The 
English language has a number of words 
and expressions which by general con- 
sent are ‘fighting words’ when said with- 
out a disarming smile . . . . Such words, as 
ordinary men know, are likely to cause a 
fight. So are threatening, profane, or ob- 
scene revilings. Derisive and annoying 


words can be taken as coming within the 
purview of the statute as heretofore inter- 
preted only when they have this character- 
‘istic of plainly tending to excite the ad- 
dressee to a breach of the peace 

8. The exercise of speech may be limited 
by a requirement that (under 9 (h) of the 


Taft-Hartley Act) union leaders who are 
members of the Communist Party register 
that fact with appropriate authority. 


“Government's interest here is not in pre- 
venting the dissemination of Communist 
doctrine or the holding of particular beliefs 
because it is feared that unlawful action 
will result therefrom if free speech is prac- 
tised. Its interest is in protecting the free 
flow of commerce from what Congress con- 
siders to be substantial evils of conduct 
that are not the products of speech at all 

. On the contrary, it points out that such 
strikes are called by persons who, so Con- 
gress has found, have the will and the pow- 
er to do so without advocacy or persuasion 
that seeks acceptance in the competition of 
the market.”*6 

4. Although an objective standard has 
not yet been established, it appears that 


25 Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U. S. 
568, at 573 (1942). 

26 American Communication Association v. 
Douds, 339 U. S. 382, at 396 (1950). 


the Court will restrain the individual's un- 
reasonable use of sound amplifying devices 
in certain circumstances as a nuisance in- 
vading the right of privacy. 

“We think it is a permissible exercise of 
legislative discretion to bar sound trucks 
with broadcasts of public interest, amplified 
to a loud and raucous volume, from the 
public ways of municipalities.”*’ 

But contrast this with the Saia case, ap- 
parently more lenient. 

“Loud speakers are today indispensable 
instruments of effective public speech... . 
Noise can be regulated by regulating de- 
cibels. The hours and place of public dis- 
cussion can be controlled. . . Any abuses 
which loud speakers create can be con- 
trolled by narrowly drawn statutes.”** 

5. The Court, relying upon the classic 
Holmesian doctrine of “clear and present 
danger,” will prohibit the use of speech 
when used to advocate violent change in 
government as the ground that such ac- 
tion constitutes a danger to the national se- 
curity. 

“The obvious purpose of the statute 
[Smith Act] is to protect existing Govern- 
ment, not from change by peaceable, lawful, 
and constitutional means, but from change 
by violence, revolution, and terrorism .. . . 
The very language of the Smith Act negates 
the interpretation which petitioners would 
have us impose on that Act. It is directed at 
advocacy, not discussion . . . speech can 
rebut speech, propaganda will answer 
propaganda, free debate of ideas will re- 
sult in the wisest governmental policies. 


27 For materials with which to construct an 
chinatine Sa oe SS Se Language and 
Ce, New York, . pp. 48-9 and 
Read, The Recording and Reproduction of 
ye Indianapolis, 1952, pp. 681-2. They sug- 
gest that a volume of 125 decibels may be divid- 
ing point and prohibited 
volume of sound, abatable as a nuisance. 
Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U. S. 77, at 87 (1949). 
a v. New York, 334 U. S. 558, at 561-2 
(1948). 


29 Dennis et al v. United States, supra, p. 501. 
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It is for this reason that this Court has rec- 
ognized the inherent value of free dis- 
course.”*9 

6. Finally, there are circumstances in 
which the Fifth Amendment right to be 
silent on the ground of self-incrimination 
can be denied. In April of 1956 the Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the 195-4 
Immunity Act *° in the Ullmann case. The 
effect of this holding is that where an in- 
dividual witness is invited to testify on 
matters involving national security under 
an affidavit of immunity, and he refuses, 
he is in contempt. An argument that it is 
“immunity with infamy” was given short 
shrift. 

“The Immunity Act is concerned with 
the national security. It reflects a congres- 
sional policy to increase the possibility of 
more complete and open disclosure by re- 
moval of fear of state prosecution. We 
cannot say that the Congress’ paramout au- 
thority in safeguarding national security 
does not justify the restriction it has placed 
on the exercise of state power for the more 
effective exercise of conceded federal pow- 


30 Public Law 600, 83rd Congress: Ch. 769, 2nd 
Sess.. amending 18 U. S, C. 3486. 
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er.... For the history of the privilege es- 
tablishes not only that it is not to be in- 
terpreted literally, but also that its sole con- 
cern is, as its name indicates, with the 
danger to a witness forced to give testimony 
leading to the infliction of “penalties affix- 
ed to the criminal acts. . . .. Once the rea- 
son for the privilege ceases, the privilege 
ceases.’ ”$1 


IV 

The seventeen citations above illustrate 
the nature and extent of the Court's task 
as well as its high regard for free speech. 
The need to balance interests of liberty 
with those of authority is always present 
because changing social conditions tend to 
upset established equilibriums. It cannot 
be denied that some important civil liber- 
ties affecting speech have been curtailed 
under the threat of external dangers to 
national security. But the decisions reveal 
a traditional and consistently high value 
placed on speech and a modus operandi for 
deciding speech and assembly cases whose 
results have generally been for the best in- 
terests of the Republic and its institutions. 


31 Ullmann v. United States, supra, pp. 505-6-7. 





@ SPOKESMAN FOR FREEDOM: 


E. AKNOONTI 


KOURKEN MEKHITARIAN 


E. Aknooni, baptismal name Khachatour Maloumian, whose portrait by 
the skillful pen of Kourken Mekhitarian apprears below, was a distinguished 
figure in Armenian society as orator, journalist, author and revolutionary field 
worker. Born on September 7, 1863 in the Village of Meghri, Armenia, he re- 
ceived his elementary education in the local schools after which he went to Tiflis 
and was graduated with honors from the celebrated Nercessian College where 
he showed a distinct aptitude for languages, mathematics and literature. 

When still a youngman he was associated with Arzruni’s liberal newspaper 
“Mushak” as editor. In the days of the formation of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation in 1890 he was Arzruni’s representative in the negotiations which 
culminated in the merger of various independently working revolutionary so- 
cieties. After the death of Arzruni he went to Geneva to continue his advanced 
education. In 1898 he joined the editorial staff of “Droshak”, the official organ 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, when he wrote his famous serial 
of articles entitled “Newsettes from the Caucasus” under the penname of 
Aknooni. 

In the preliminary operations preceding the proclamation of the Otto- 
man Constitution of 1908 he played a prominent role as negotiator with the 
Turkish liberals who were fighting against the reactionary regime. After the 
proclamation of the Turkish Constitution he became famous as a Dashnak propa- 
gandist, journalist, orator and negotiator in Istanbul. In 1910-11 he was sent 
to the United States as the Federation’s field worker where he aroused uni- 
versal interest and enthusiasm in the Armenian community. As the Federation's 
emissary, he took an active part in the founding of the Armenian Red Cross (now 
Relief Society) and did extensive field work for the Dashnak organization of 
America. 

He is author of the following Armenian and French works: CAUCASIAN 
Wounds, Back to the Fatherland, The Red Sultan, and others. He was a victim 
of the Turkish deportations of 1915, when hundreds of Armenian intellectuals 
were driven to the interior of Anatolia to meet their martyrdom, EDITORS. 
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He was neither a writer, a poet, nor a 
theoretician, although he was a veteran of 
long years in the intellectual life of the Ar- 
menian community. His was a tempera- 
ment of high quality without a clearly 
defined qualitativeness — a scintillating 
prism which reflected a flood of refulgent 
intellectual shafts. 


He was not a literary man yet his writ- 
ings were always at a premium, rivaling the 
offerings of the best writers of the day and 
outranking them in the newspapers, the 
magazines and the year books in point of 
priority. He was not a poet although his 
writings were richly imbued with emotional 
sensitivity and artistic grace, and he was not 
a theoretician even though he was consid- 
ered the outstanding spokesman of Dash- 
naktzoutioun (Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation ). 

He was none of these, by avocation or 
formal acceptance, and yet he embodied in 
himself all these qualities by virtue of his 
essential nature and his dedication to the 
people and the youth of his time. By virtue 
of their tacit confirmation. 


His solemn lofty style, so authentic in 
its rhythm, its literary economy and taste, 
and its imagery advanced the commonplace 
journalism into the sublimity of literature. 
His word and his ideas, tempered in the 
revolutionary crucible, reflected the aspira- 
tions of Dashnaktzoutioun, transcending in- 
to the aspirations of the Armenian people 
itself, so effortlessly and so lightly, almost 
with a smile, and with such grace, without 
the ponderous chilly sullenness of the the- 
oretician. 

He was a poet without having mastered. 
the technique of the art, and an artist who 
lived outside the domain of literary art. 
He even failed when he attempted to 
write for himself, yet he was and lived a 
poet with his spirit, his idealism, his tem- 
perament, and yes, with his whole life, 
if such a life may be called poetry, or if 
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poetry can be lived. He was, if we may 
be permitted the expression, our unwritten 
poetry. 

Dashnakzoutioun deflected his mission 
by magnifying him. Who can unfold the 
mystery of life? He might have written a 
few more books, and yet is a man no less 
great because he gives his people passion 
and spirit instead of books? 

Despite this deflection he knew how to 
reach the masses and to enchant them with 
his complex and rich temperament by mak- 
ing them recognize the image of the father- 
land, the resilience of the struggle and the 
sweetness of boundless dedication, by lead- 
ing the masses to the revolutionary tide 
through his enchanting smile and his soul- 
stirring word. 


No one, perhaps, brought so much beauty 
and charm into the stream of Armenian life 
as did Aknooni himself who essentially was 
a man of faith. He inspired faith in a peo- 
ple which was the least demogogic — the 
Armenian people. That was the reason why 
the masses followed him wherever he went. 
The masses were with Dashnaktzoutioun 
and the Fatherland, ever ready to sacrifice 
for their demands. That was the reason why 
the masses were enchanted by this man 
with aristocratic airs when, suddenly, they 
saw in him the sparkle of the idealism and 
heard from his lips the profound murmur- 
ings of faith. 


He was richly endowed with humanity, 
idealism and spiritual beauty, and he had 
discovered the secret of communicating 
himself to others. Is it not true that each 
man has a way of imparting himself to 
iothers, one with a beautiful verse, another 
with a beautiful piece of music? 


Aknooni had chosen for his medium of 
communication the device of music — the 
music or words. 

He was an orator par excellence, if not 
the greatest of all I knew, yet undoubtedly 
the most enchanting of them all. He was 
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the artist of the spoken word, concise yet 
intensely passionate. 

He made up for the lack of depth and 
perspicacity by the warmth of his breath, 
his robust artistry, the rich melody of his 
voice and his infinite charm — a living word 
which was akin to work and which sprang 
from faith, infectious with its sincerity, its 
artistic beauty and its living accent on the 
empiricism of life. 

His very presence in a crowd had an 
electrifying and sustaining effect, and when 


he addressed the crowd he was the glory 
and the pride of his organization and its 
ideals. 

“My dear fellow-countrymen!” that was 
the way he always started his speeches, 
words which had become common place 
by now, in a passionate voice which came 
from the depths of his heart. And when his 
audience heard the starting call, they hud- 
dled together and turned into dear fellow- 
countrymen. 


His images and the metaphors followed 
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in rapid succession, and when he reached 
the climax “Quo vadis, O Armenian peo- 
ple?” addressed to the Armenian emigrants, 
his audience felt that the stirring call came 
from Dashnaktzoutioun, or, going much 
farther back, it came from the moving lips 
of their ancestors, so genuine and tender. 

Even now I see him so vividly through 
the mists of long years, standing there on 
the platform in tht Holy Trinity Church 
of Pera, Istanbul, in the presence of a huge 
crowd in one of those turbulent days of the 
spring of 1910. 

The occasion was a public demonstra- 
tion against the Tsarist tyranny. Armenian 
revolutionaries and prominent intellectuals 
were pining in Tsarist prisons, among them 
Avetis Aharonian the great poet languishing 
in the prison of Menekh. The poet Varoujan 
had sent his colleague his fraternal greet- 
ings to penetrate the death cell through a 
passionate poem which he had written for 
the occasion. 

“We have an elder brother there, con- 
fined in his solitude!” 

Uproarious applause, shouts and exclama- 
tions, clenched fists of indignation! 

Suddenly a chorus rings high in the riot- 
ous tumult, high-pitched, passionate and 
insistent: “We want Aknooni. We want 
Aknooni.” 

It was the youth, the students, who were 
clamoring for Aknooni. “We want Aknooni,” 
the chorus chanted. 

Aknooni stepped on the platform, hand- 
some, of medium height and powerfully- 
built, his proud head held high, his round 
robust face flushed with health, his black 
sparkling eyes buried in his smile, his fore- 
head high and firm, and his beautiful long 
hair shaking like a lion’s mane, a tiny brown 
wisp of which caressed his lips and chin. 

He smiled at his audience, and like the 
wayfarer who has come from a long jour- 
ney, he started slowly and with great de- 
liberation, then slowly he accelerated his 
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tempo until his face became illuminated as 
he portrayed the face of “our beloved 
Aharonian”, his passage through the streets 
of Tiflis surrounded by Cossacks with bare 
bayonets. 

“Without the prison there is not a free 
spot in the land.” 

He bit his lips and again roared against 
the sinister tyranny, he prowled on the 
platform like a mad animal, shaking his 
leonine locks, so magnificent and beautiful. 

He drew images with a few strokes of the 
brush, of the Armenian revolutionaries, the 
prisoners, the exiles and the warriors, in- 
fecting his audience with the intensity of 
his passion. Then he calmed down, revert- 
ing to his endearing and touching lines: 
“There goes the Armenian, the wrinkle on 
his face, and the leaden weight on his 
heart.” 


We knew the lines by heart. We had 
heard and repeated it so many times. And 
yet, could this be what we already knew? 
It seemed to us we were hearing the words 
for the first time, picturing the Armenian 
with the wrinkled brow, the leaden weight 
and the blood and the tears. 


There was a mad applause which was 
repeated three times, yes, four times, The 
living crowd rose to its feet. The church 
hall was a bedlam. 

And today, forty-seven later, the Arme- 
nian still walks, alas, the wrinkle on his 
brow, the leaden weight on his heart, walk- 
ing in the fog. 

That was Aknooni when he was on the 
platform, addressing his audience. 


His was a stormy life in the struggle of 
great ideas and ideals, beginning from the 
days of the great Ardzruni — journalist, rev- 
olutionary field worker and author. 

And he accomplished this all with a prose 
of his own which elevated Armenian jour- 
nalism into the lofty heights of idealistic 
sublimity through the medium of his spark- 
ling imagery, his rhythmic beauty, and his 
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colorful thought etchings scintillating like 
diamonds of fiery flame. 


“To bring about the renaissance we shall 
need divine powers. The future of the Ar- 
menian rests in his enduring faith. And 
that future shall be as great as was our 
suffering of the past. Be true to that great 
future, O our exiled countrymen. Be be- 
lievers like the revolutionaries, intrepid like 
the Fedayis, sturdy like an Armenian, and 
our ship of freedom shall be saved no mat- 
ter how bleak the winds and how stormy 
the political seas.” 


This passage from his speech “Back to the 
Fatherland” typifies his total dedication, 
his fervor and his impassioned devotion to 
the cause which he defended — the Arme- 
nian cause, the cause of his beloved organi- 
zation Dashnaktzoutioun. 


Whenever he took a stroll in the streets he 
was always surrounded by a retinue of his 
admirers, as if he were a prince. He went 
through life like a knight of the shining ar- 
mor, vested with a sublime mission. And he 
never fell short in his task, in life and in 


death. That was the reason why so many 
worshipped him. 


There were many orators who could de- 
claim about Dashnaktzoutioun, yet his word 
was the only valid one, the final word, if 
you please. The newspapers wrote about 
him, quoted his words, and described his 
every move. Even his dress, so simple and 
so elegant, was soon copied as the latest 
creation. Who does not recall his a-la-Ak- 
nooni necktie with the fluttering wings of 
the butterfly which eventually became 
Dashnaktzoutionu’s necktie : 


He was Dashnaktzoutionu’s field worker, 
the fanatical propagandist, and yet no one 
spoke less about Dashnaktzoution than 
himself, despite the fact that no one was as 
thoroughly identified with Dashnaktzou- 
tioun than himself. 

It is truly said that every man represents 
something in life and society. The well- 
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advised affirmed that Zavarian was Dash- 
naktzoutioun’s conscience, Rostom its will 
power, and Christopher its brain. 

If this is so, we can truly say that Ak- 
nooni was the charm of Dashnaktzoutioun, 
that nameless, indefinable something which 
enchants men and the multitudes and makes 
their leaders the chosen disciples and their 
messages lofty oracles. 

It was this charm which deeply stirred 
the Armenian community of America at 
the time, which enlivened the Armenians 
of Istanbul for years, and which, in that 
classical land of disunity which is called 
Egypt, rallied together all the dissenting 
parties, beginning with the arrogant and 
haughty big shots to the most virulent hate- 
mongers, into a wholesome climate of har- 
mony and national unity. 


He was spirit incarnate, that was the 
source of his charm. It is difficult to char- 
acterize him a literary man, an artist or a 
social leader, for each of these was only 
a single trait of his character, too deficient 
to complete his full portrait. 

It was this spirit of fiery faith and self- 
dedication which, focussing the artist’s gaze 
upon life and men, rendered his person 
enchanting to all, and his ideas so trans- 
cendently beautiful. 


Again, it was this same spirit soaring in 
lofty moral heights which led his love, for 
he was capable of love too. In later years 
they used to relate that even the object of 
his love lived under a wonderful impres- 
sion, enthralled and entranced, unable to 
articulate the thing which had happened 
to her, constantly asking herself: “Is this 
what they called love?” Did she really love 
him?” 

To him, even love was a sort of mag- 
nanimity, a spiritual height from where 
he poured out his tenderness and tears, And 
this is no fiction but a living, throbbing 
reality. 

Like the life he lived, his death was a 
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gallant, tragic beauty. Dedication from 
the first day to when he breathed his last, 
consciouly and deliberately. He threw him- 
self into public life, into the revolutionary 
crucible, without looking backwards and 
without ulterior motives. He flung himself 
into the bosom of death with the same sub- 
lime lack of calculation, as into the depths 
of the dark sea. 

He faced danger fearlessly and bravely, 
face to face, challenging the respect even 
of his executioners. He hourly waited for 
his arrest and certain death when he could 
easily have escaped and saved himself 
honorably. 

We wonder what he thought and felt at 
the last moment. No doubt his eyes — his 
heart and soul — took a last look at his 
fatherland through the bloody mists, the 
very fatherland whose praises he had sung 
all his life. And no doubt, for the last time, 
he had the sad sweet illusion that he was 
addressing his audience from the podium, 


to give his last message to his exile people: 
“Back to the Fatherland!” 
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Listen, O my fellow-countrymen in exile. 
That’s the call of Mother Armenia for the 
jubilant and triumphant return, and not 
back to a life of suffering and struggle 
which has become the symbol of these days. 

“Back to the Fatherland!” Hearken to the 
voice of that call. 

Today as I think of Dashnaktzoutioun 
Day, my entire being goes back to Aknooni 
who faced death fearlessly. He was not 
afraid of death. He was above death, even 
as he was above life. 

And to him who has no grave. 

It is said that in his funeral oration on 
the grave of Christopher, Aknooni called 
the great revolutionary “Mardagert” which 
means creator of men. 

We wonder if he ever reflected that some- 
day he would be destined to be called 
“Hayakert” which means creator of Arme- 
nians. He himself in whose presence the 
foreigners felt respect for the Armenian, 
while the Armenians felt proud to be Ar- 
menians, confident that they had stemmed 
from a gallant race. 





@ THE BRILLIANT PAST: 


THE 
ARMENIANS OF INDIA 


The following brilliantly written study cppeared in the October 22, 1955, 
issue of “The Statesman”, Calcutta, India, under the credit line of “A Staff Report- 
er’. It merits reprint in THE ARMENIAN REVIEW, outlining as it does the 
interesting and rich history of the Armenian community of India. — Ed. 


In 780 A.D., more than 700 years before 
Vasco da Gama, an Armenian, Thomas 
Cana by name, landed on the Malabar coast 
and established himself as a merchant. 

He soon found favour with Sheo Ram, 
the ruler of Cranganore and amassed great 
riches in the spice and muslims trades 
which had attracted him to the Indian 
coast. As a trader he was shrewd and active, 
as a diplomat he was tactful and cunning, 
and he died eventually in the lap of luxury 
and basking in the favour of the potentates 
who loved and respected him. 

According to the traditions of the St. 
Thomas Christians of Malabar, Mar Thomas 
as he was also known, founded a commer- 
cial town near Cranganore and obtained 
by a copper-plate document from the Em- 
peror of Malabar, several commercial, so- 
cial and religious privileges for the Chris- 
tians of that country. The early Portuguese 
writers also mention Cana, giving his name 
as Thomas Cananeo and his nationality as 
Armenian. 

Perhaps unwittingly, Cana blazed the 
trail for the very many Armenian merchants 
who followed him to India and perhaps un- 
wittingly also set the pattern of their activi- 
ties both in trade and diplomacy. It is not 


until Moghul times, however, that we again 
hear mention of these merchants, but the 
high regard in which they were held by 
Akbar, one of whose queens was an Arme- 
nian lady, would indicate that they were 
not inactive during all those hundreds of 
years. 

Thereafter we find the Armenians flitting 
in and out of the pages of Indian history — 
there is Sikandar, a favourite of Akbar who 
was made Governor of Sambhar, and whose 
son Gonsalvo, better known as Mirza Zul- 
quarnian, was Governor of Sambhar and 
later of Bengal. Akbar’s Chief Justice was, 
according to one authority, an Armenian 
and the lady doctor in the royal seraglio. 
Juliana by name, whom Akbar gave in mar- 
riage to the Bourbon adventurer Prince 
Jean Philippe of Navarre was also an Ar- 
menian. 

Then there is Domingo Pires, the Arme- 
nian who acted as interpreter for the Portu- 
guese at the court of Akbar, and when Cap- 
tain William Hawkins arrived at the Mog- 
hul court as the envoy of James I, he too 
was provided with an Armenian bride. 

When the British arrived in India, they 
found that the Armenian merchants had es- 
tablished themselves very securely on the 
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western coast at Surat. Knowing the they 
would not be able to make much progress 
without the co-operation of this influential 
merchant community which was so well 
established at the Moghul court, the Eng- 
lish merchants immediately began to make 
overtures to them. 

One of the leading Armenian merchants, 
Khojah Phanoos Kalanthar, was at that time 
in London with his nephew Khojah Israel 
Sarhad, who was later to play a very im- 
portant part in obtaining for the English 
the “Grand Firman” from the Moghul Em- 
peror which firmly established the British 
in India. 

An agreement was immediately entered 
into between the East India Company and 
Kalanthar on behalf of the Armenian mer- 
chants in India to divert the latter’s exten- 
sive trade with Egypt, the Levant, Turkey 
and the Mediterranean ports, principally 
Venice and Leghorn, then carried through 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs in the Arab 
sailing vessels, exclusively in English bot- 
toms via the new Cape route. 

Yet another Armenian, Khojah Petrus 
Arathoon, better known as the “Armenian 
Petrus,” acted as the envoy between the 
English and Mir Jaffar for the overthrow 
of Siraj-ud-Dowlah and was later equally 
successful in the removal of Mir Jaffar from 
the Masnad of Murshidabad and in the 
appointment of Mir Kassim as Nawab 
Nizam of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

The rapid rise to power in India of the 
British, naturally had its repercussions on 
the trading activities of the Armenians, 
Nevertheless, they rapidly adjusted them- 
selves to the new conditions, finding as 
great favour with the new rulers as they 
had done in the past with the Moghuls. 

They carved out for themselves a new 
and prominent place in the rapidly expand- 
ing trade and commerce of India, becom- 
ing shipowners and colliery and jute mill 
proprietors. Such influence indeed did 
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some of them come to wield that one of 
them, Sir Apcar Alexander Apcar, occu- 
pied the presidential chair of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce — a unique honour 
for a non-European. 

After the Battle of Plassey, when British 
trade in India came to be concentrated in 
Bengal and Calcutta became the head- 
quarters, the Armenians gravitated to the 
city and we find the community honoured 
with a street and a ghat named after them 
and with Sookias Street in north Calcutta 
named after the “Charitable Sookias”, a 
wealthy and philantropic merchant. 

In particular the Armenians concentrated 
on the shellac trade, in which even today 
they have an almost virtual monopoly and 
in the raw jute trade of East Bengal on 
which many of the great Armenian for- 
tunes were founded. 

While there is not the same scope to- 
day for building up vast fortunes as there 
was formerly, the Armenian community is 
still amongst the wealthiest in the country, 
with at least half a dozen rupee millionaires 

Amongst the most notable Armenian mer- 
chant princes of recent times was Mr. J. C. 
Galstaun, Mr. Galstaun who was at one 
time fabulously wealthy, was the only in- 
dividual to be honoured by a private visit 
from the Prince of Wales now the Duke of 
Windsor, when he visited India in 1921. 
It was at Galstaun Park, his palatial resi- 
dence in Lower Circular Road, that he 
received the royal visitor. 

This magnificent house Mr. Galstaun fur- 
nished with Louis XV and Louis XVI fur- 
niture imported from France and decorated 
with Sevres and Japanese porcelain. Dres- 
den china, bronzes, oil paintings, valuable 
carpets, Venetian glassware and other ob- 
jects d’art. 

Mr. Galstaun lost much of his wealth 
in later years and Galstaun Park, was sold 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad, who renamed 
it the Sabe Palace. The palace is still in 
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his possesion but all the art treasures came 
under the auctioneer’s hammer two years 
ago. 

Two other magnificent buildings which 
Mr. Galstaun constructed in Calcutta were 
Galstaun Mansions in Park Street and Har- 
rington Street. In 1953, the year of the 
Coronation, the British insurance company 
which now owns Galstaun Mansions, re- 
named it Queen’s Mansions, thus snapping 
the last link between Calcutta and one of 
her most famous sons. 

Nevertheless Galstaun’s name wiil con- 
tinue to be remembered, particularly by the 
brotherhood of racing men for his successes 
on the turf are legend. He won almost all 
the great Indian classics, some of them, 
such as the King-Emperor’s and Viceroy's 
Cups, several times. He also had many suc- 
cesses on the English turf where he had a 
second in the Derby and where he was af- 
fectionately known by the bookmakers as 
“Odds-on Galstaun.” 

During the Prince of Wales’ visit, the 
young Prince presented a cup for the Cal- 
cutta races and this much coveted trophy 
was also won by one of Mr. Galstaun‘s 
horses. The stake money, amounting to 
Rs 15,000, was given to the Prince by Mr. 
Galstaun for charity. 

This was not Mr. Galstaun’s only act of 
liberality, for he gave the handsome dona- 
tion of Rs 25,000 towards the cost of the 
Victoria Memorial. During World War I, 
he also placed Galstaun Park at the dis- 
posal of the army for sick and invalid Brit- 
ish soldiers and in appreciation of this the 
O.B.E. was conferred on him by the Gov- 


ernment. 


But perhaps the greatest Armenian busi- 
ness man of the East was Sir Paul Chater, 
affectionately known as “the grand old man 
of Hongkong” but who was not unconnect- 
ed with Calcutta, where he was born in 
1846. His parents died while he was still 
young and through the influence of the 


family physician, he was admitted to La 
Martiniere School as a foundationer. He 
finished his schooling in 1863 and on leav- 
ing school was advised by one of his sisters 
to try his luck in Hongkong where another 
of his sisters was living with her husband. 

He went and from a clerk on $50 per 
month in the Bank of Hindoostan he grew 
to be one of the Island’s most wealthy men. 
During the last six years of his life he gave 
away considerable sums of money including 
Rs 11 lakhs to La Martiniere, Calcutta, and 
Rs 3 lakhs to the Armenian Church, Calcut- 
ta 


On his death he left £150,000 in legacies 
and bequests, £13,500 in life annuities, and 
the balance of his estate, estimated at Rs 
75 lakhs, to the Armenian Church, Calcut- 
ta, where he was christened. His palatial 
residence in Hongkong, known as Marble 
Hall, was left to the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. 

Yet another famous Armenian of Calcut- 
ta was Aratoon Stephan who built and after 
whom were named Stephan Court and 
Stephan House in Calcutta and Stephan 
Mansions in Darjeeling. He also built the 
Everest Hotel in Darjeeling. 

It is only natural, being such keen busi- 
ness men, often rivals in the same business, 
that interests between Armenians have 
clashed — a fact that the Armenians them- 
selves admit, The great binding force be- 
tween them is their religion. As soon as 
they have settled, one of the first things the 
Armenians do is to build a church, hence 
it is not unnatural to find their churches 
dotted all over the country. 

The second oldest Christian church in 
Bengal is the Armenian Church at Chin- 
surah — the oldest is the Roman Catholic 
Church at Bandel. The Chinsurah church 
was built by the wealthy and pious Margar 
family, the foundation being laid in 1695 
by Khojah Johanness Margar. Johanness 
died suddenly just before the church was 
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completed and he was buried inside it. 
The church was completed by his brother 
Joseph who dedicated it to St. John the 
Baptist in memory of his deceased brother. 
On the feast day of St. John, service is 
held in the church and many Armenians 
from Calcutta go there and make vows. 


The oldest place of Christian worship in 
Calcutta is the Armenian Church of Holy 
Nazareth’s Church. The beautiful belfry, 
in 1707 on the burial ground of the com- 
munity by Agah Nazar, hence its name, 
Nazareth’s Church. The beautiful belfry, 
which acts as a clock tower, was built in 
1734 by the Hazarmall family, some of 
whose members lie buried there. The land 
was originally purchased by Kenanentch 
Phanoos and was first used as a cemetery, 
the Armenians worshipping in a small 
church nearby. 


Another Armenian institution which has 
the support of the entire community and to 
which, almost invariably, wealthy members 
of the community leave money, is the Ar- 
menian College and Philantropic Academy. 
The idea of such an institution was first con- 
ceived by Astvatzatoor Mooradkhan who 
by his will dated July 30, 1797, left Rs 8,000 
for the establishment of an Armenian 
School in Calcutta “for the education of 
Armenian youth.” 


Later through the untiring efforts of 
Manatzakan Vardan, enough money was 
raised by subscription among the commv- 
nity to realize the ideal conceived by Moo- 
radkhan a quarter of a century earlier, The 
academy was inaugurated on April 2, 1821, 
in Old China Bazar Street, in the vicinity 
of the Armenian Church. 


It was finally moved to its present loca- 
tion in Free School Street, to the house in- 
cidentally where William Makepeace 
Thackery was born, in 1884. According to 
the records of the University of Calcutta, 
the first students from the academy were 
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sent up for the Entrance Examination (later 
Matriculation) in 1870. 

In 1949, the Armenian College and Da- 
vidian Girls’ School were educationally 
amalgamated with the object of easing the: 
strained financial condition of both institu- 
tions. As the academy’s name indicates, it 
is a philanthropic institution and technical- 
ly all students are educated free. Today, 
however, the institution has also to rely on 
a substantial grant from the church and 
on donation from the wealthier parents. 

This vigorous community has produced 
also a large number of sportsmen, the fields 
in which the Armenians having excelled be- 
ing boxing and rugby football. In the form- 
er sport Calcutta will always affectionately 
remember “Baby” Arathoon as one of the 
greatest heavyweights ever to step into a 
ring in India, Burma or Ceylon, and that 
during the war years when there was plenty 
of competition from among British and 
American troops. 


In rugby, the Armenians have a long and 
honourable history, the College having won 
the Junior Rugby Union Football Challenge 
Cup as early as 1903. The famous Calcutta 
Rugby Cup was first won by the Armenian 
Sports Club in 1948. It was again won by 
them in 1949 and held jointly with the Picts 
in 1951. They were the losing finalists in 
1946 and 1953. 


This then is a short account of this re- 
markable community, which has traded in 
India for over 1,000 years and which has 
seen the rise and fall of the Moghuls, and 
the arrival and departure of almost all the 
European Powers who came out to India 
early in the 16th century after Vasco da 
Gama had discovered the Cape route. 

There can perhaps be no more fitting 
tribute to them than that paid by Evelyn 
Waugh, who wrote “A race of rare com- 
petence and the most delicate sensibility, 
they seem to me the only genuine ‘men 
of the world’. I suppose everyone at times 
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likes to picture himself as such a person. 
“Sometimes, when I find that elusive 
ideal looming too attractively, when I envy 
among my friends this one’s adaptibility to 
diverse company, this one’s cosmopolitan 
experience, this one’s impenetrable armour 
against sentimentality and humbug, that 
one’s freedom from conventional prejudices, 
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this one’s astute ordering of his finances and 
nicely calculated hospitality and realize 
that, whatever happens to me and however 
I deplore it, I shall never in actual fact be- 
come a ‘man of the world’ of the kind I read 
about in novels — then I comfort myself by 
thinking that, perhaps, if I were an Arme- 
nian I should find things easier.” 





@ THOUGHTS OF A GREAT PAINTER: 


VI. Musings on Life 
And Art 


HOVSEP PUSHMAN 


Inevitably I brush a part of myself 
and my experiences into each canvas. 


It seems to take aeons to achieve 
artistic maturity that will create 
ripe results with forthright vigor. 


Once I made a collection of the 
cliches of critics and I found 


them used interchangeably with great 
professional decor but without 
regard for the artist or subject. 
A “triumph,” indeed, of mind over 
matter. 


Each time a picture is finished, 

I hear a voice from within say, 
“Hovsep, I think you can do better.” 
With that I strived, and continued 
to grow with each picture. Each 
time, I rose a few steps higher 

and the horizon revealed greater 
breadth and scope. 


Painting is really so utterly 
simple — it is merely a matter 
of placing the right color in 
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the right place, which also holds 
true of other arts, such as 
music and literature. 


All of one must function 
creatively in order to produce 
great and lasting work. 


Those were the romantic days, when 
a patron climbed up to the artist's 
garret and lovingly acquired the 
lastest fruits of his toil without 
letting financial values rear their 

ugly head — for only artistic 

values were weighed in the balance. 


Today, one must be either academic 
or modern. Can't one be anything 
else? 


Those who become drunk with color 
indulge in some terrible orgies on 


canvas. 


Deliver me from the fleshy and the 
flashy. 


A painting should be an entire 
volume expressed on one page. 


Too many objects in a composition 
tend to crowd it and cause discom- 
fort to its principal elements. 


A signature is hardly necessary 
for a painting should suggest its 
creator in every detail. 
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To simplify and continue to simplify 
without losing the fine thread of a 
thought is a constant ordeal. 


The joy of creating, rejuvenates. 


While walking in the park, I saw 
many little sparrows scurrying 

around for morsels of food. A 
passerby tossed a piece of bread 

to the birds when suddenly a big 

lazy blackbird swooped down and 
made off with the bread, leaving 

a mass of screaming twittering 
sparrows. Somehow, there is a parallel 
of this sityation in our own lives. 


At intervals, my spirit feels the 
urge to enter an Armenian church 
on some quiet week-dey afternoon. 


Then, my soul hears muted Gregorian 
chants and inhales sacred incense 
and once again I fall into full 
harmony with myself and God. 





@ AN IMPORTANT SERIES: 


THE FEBRUARY 18, 1921 
ARMENIAN REVOLT 


THe Memors or Company COMMANDER MArTIROS OF BASHKIARNI 


YERVAND HAYRRAPETIAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Aside from sporadic surface eruptions of deeply-rooted discontent within 
the Soviet orbit, such as student demonstrations in some capitals of the USSR 
republics, passive peasant resistance in remote interiors, or sabotage and even 
a concerted strike at some slave labor camps in Siberia, to the advertised knowl- 
edge of the free world, to date there have been three notable national uprisings 
of consequence against the Soviet regime. These were the revolts of East 


Germany in 1953 and in Poland and Hungary in the fall of 1956. The Soviet 
and the Armenian people know of it, but the world at large, as yet, knows 
nothing of a fourth revolt which actually antedated the preceding revolts by 
some 32 to 36 years, and historically, was the first and only successful revolt 
against the Soviet even if it tragically was shortlived. That was the Armenian 
revolt of February 28, 1921, in which the people of Armenia, infuriated by the 
Soviet perfidy and its ruthless policy of purges and pillage, rose up like one 
man and with practically their bare fists expelled the Soviet regime, bag and 
baggage, from their fatherland and re-established their independence. 

The East Germany revolt was crushed in cold blood. Through moderation 
and temporizing tactics the government of Vladislav Gomulka in Poland escaped 
the fate of Hungary and became content with some temporary concessions to de- 
mocracy. The Hungarian revolt was crushed in a veritable blood bath, and 
the government of Imre Nagy, not more than a week at the helm of the gov- 
ernment, was never allowed to run its democratic course. In none of the pre- 
ceding three revolts was the Soviet regime effectually eliminated from the land. 
In none the former independence of the native people was fully restored. This 
miracle, as yet almost wholly unknown to the free world, was accomplished in 
Armenia in the spring of 1921. The Armenians accomplished what the Poles, 
the East Germans and the Hungarians, quite understandably, failed to do even 
though their valiant effort and their heroism deserved a better fate. 

The first successful revolt of history against the Soviet regime deserves 
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the same recognition which has been accorded to the other notable revolts. 
Certainly, this heroic chapter of contemporary history, hitherto buried in ob- 
scurity, should be restored to its proper place in history. This is the task of 
the future historian. 

Unfortunately, the literature on the subject, although quite voluminous, 
is almost exclusively confined to the Armenian language. There is a vast amount 
of literature in the form of eye witness testimony, episodic narratives and 
memoirs which awaits exploration, classification, research study and coordina- 
tion for a coherent history. Of these, one of the latest, and we might say, the 
most authentic and detailed account dre the memoirs of Martiros of Bashkiarni, 
one of the principal leader of the February Revolt, which has been put 
to writing by Yervand Hayrapetian, which we introduce to our readers as 
our next serial feature of the Armenian Review. 

The Armenian Revolt of February 28, 1921, is significant for three reasons. 
The first is the chronological priority — a tribute to the courage and the in- 
trepidity of the Armenian people in being the first to defy the might of the 
Soviet power. 

Secondly, the Armenian Revolt signaled the first national demonstration 
of the utter repulsiveness and the repugnance of the Soviet regime by a cap- 
tive people — an additional illustration of the fact that, even today, if given one 
chance in a hundred, there is not one Soviet-enslaved people on the face of 
the earth which will not shed off the Soviet yoke within twenty-four hours. 

Thirdly, the Armenian Revolt proved conclusively the vulnerability of the 
vaunted Soviet armor once a people are united and dare the impossible. 

Martiros of Bashkiarni was one of the principal leaders of the February 
Revolt and his testimony is of particular value because he was not only an eye 
witness, but a leading actor in the drama of the events which he relates. He 
kept a private diary in which he conscientiously recorded from day to day 
every happening, no matter how trivial, from the beginning of the revolt to 
the return of the Reds. His description of Soviet excesses, the sufferings of 
the people, their disillusionments, the popular discontent, and the mounting 
indignation which culminated in the final revolt, together with the enthralling 
account of the people's determination, courage and spirit of sacrifice in their 
effort to rid themselves of a regime which was both alien and repulsive to them 
makes fascinating reading, as well as priceless raw material for the future 
historian. 


THE EDITORS 





Preface 


It was after much hesitation that I un- 
dertook to put into writing the Memoirs 
of Martiros Abrahamian. The fact that much 
had been written about the causes and the 
effects of the February revolt against the 
Soviet regime in Armenia in 1921, as well as 


the evaluation of that event for future gen- 
erations, naturally led me to suppose that 
what I might write would be a repetition of 
what already had been written. But when, 
upon the insistence of Martiros, I started to 
edit the work, my former reluctance gave 
way to one of conviction. The deeper I be- 
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came immersed in his memoirs and his in- 
terpretation of the events, the more I be- 
came convinced that his offering was an in- 
valuable source material for the comprehen- 
sive and complete historiography of the 
February Revolt. 

While editing this priceless source ma- 
tcrial I was surprised to note that Martiros 
was a man of extraordinary memory. He has 
not omitted or overlooked a single event, or 
a single actor of the drama, be they great 
or small, important or trivial, which have 
a vital bearing on the preparatory period of 
the revolt, the ensuing victorious fights, and 
the seizure of Erivan, the capital of Ar- 
menia. 


It is a fortunate thing that Martiros has 
preserved all the military directives which, 
under his command, were directed to the 
company commanders of the rebellious 
forces, giving the month, the day and the 
precise hour. 


In these highly valuable memoirs the 


reader will see all the individuals and the 
collective forces which played a part in this 
successful revolt, and he will be thrilled 
to note how the voice of our humble ranks 
made itself heard before the forum of our 
magnificent history, and how the hopes, the 
aspirations, the sacrifice and the heroism of 
these humble ranks accomplished memor- 
able deeds for the inspiration of future gen- 
erations. 

How many messengers, couriers and let- 
ter bearers were captured by Chekist agents 
in those hectic days of the popular out- 
burst! How many of these hapless couriers 
were beaten senseless, or were killed, by 
the chekists’ knout! And yet none of them 
divulged to the enemy the secret of their 
faith. Behold the brave Neho, behold Thad- 
deus Grigorian, the servant of Martiros, be- 
hold the couriers Djurvezhtzi Bagrat and 
Davaletzi Hovhannes, all of them magnifi- 
cent specimens of the humble ranks of our 
people! One cannot help but marvel at the 
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heroism of these men, the depth of their 
convictions, their willingness to sacrifice 
their lives in the discharge of their sacred 
duty, and their manly endurance to bury 
their secret in their bosom, rather than to 
betray their comrades. These braves were 
magnificent examples of hope, faith and 
patriotism, who, like a flock of falcons 
swooped upon the contingents of the Red 
Army and wiped them off like a sudden 
tempest. In these valuable memoirs the 
reader will see and become convinced that, 
after all, the February Revolt was really 
an unprecedented popular outburst, a verit- 
able cloudburst which, with an unusual 
fury, rallied around its banners the entire 
Armenian people, without distinction of 
classes. — Yervand Hayrapetian 
@ 

Before starting upon my principal theme 
of the February Revolt I deem it necessary 
to say a word as to why Armenia was so- 
vietized, and what were the causes which 
put a temporary end to the centuries-old Ar- 
menian dream of a free and independent 
Armenia, sanctified by the blood of myriads 
of Armenian martyrs. 

It is now an irrefutable fact of history 
that Bolshevik Russia, first at Brest-Litovsk, 
and later having come to an agreement with 
the Turks, decreed the destruction of the 
free Republic of Armenia and to wreck the 
dream of a United and Independent Ar- 
menia which had been sanctified by the 
decision of the victorious Allied Powers. 
Red Russia, reviving the shattered Turk, 
armed, clothed and fed the Turk’s decimat- 
ed and scattered forces, revamped them, 
supplied them with gold and arms, and 
drove them against infant Armenia which 
had been recognized by the Sevres Treaty 
and whose boundaries had been determined 
by the immortal American President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

And when the people of Armenia and 
their heroic army were fighting for their 
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lives against regular Turkish armies which 
had been bolstered up by the Bolsheviks, 
Red Russia, through her deceitful and per- 
fidious representative Legran, was present- 
ing her ultimatum to sovietize Armenia. 


In the days of Armenia’s sovietization I 
was stationed with my battalion (600) and 
a cavalry company of one hundred near the 
Karakala Bridge on the Araxes River. Fac- 
ing us was the Turkish army, encamped in 
the region of Koghp, in the Village of Kiou- 
louk. 

On November 28, 1920, three Turkish 
battalions, supported by a battery of four 
cannon and six machine guns, attacked my 
battalion along the bridge. Our supporting 
artillery consisted of two mountain cannon 
and four machine guns. In this fight which 
lasted for two days our casualties were ten 
killed and 20 wounded. The enemy had its 
losses. And yet, the enemy not only failed to 
budge us, but it retreated seven kilometers. 
One part of the Turkish forces headed to- 


ward Charkh, the other toward Koghp. 


At that time the whole of Sourmalu was 
occupied by the Turks. Our soldiers occu- 
pied the length of the left bank of the 
Araxes. 

During the two days of the fight I had 
not slept one wink. After making my neces- 
sary dispositions, and after issuing my or- 
ders to my aide Captain Mischa, a native 
of Karabagh, I retired for a little rest. In 
my sleep I had a strange dream which I 
shall relate here briefly. 

In my dream I saw that the public square 
of the City of Erivan was crowded with a 
huge throng. From the top of the Parlia- 
ment Building fluttered a flag, at first with 
Turkish letters which later changed into 
Russian. Furious with rage, I wanted to 
climb the top of the building and tear off 
the flag. However, no matter how hard I 
tried, I could not climb to the top. In my 
desperation I asked for a ladder. Yet even 
this attempt failed me. I was furious at my 
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impotence. In the midst of my tortures, sud- 
denly the Russian letters on the flag chang- 
ed into Armenian and I woke up with a 
start. 

I was wet with the perspiration, my body 
trembling. Unable to return to sleep, I call- 
ed my aide and the officers of the regiment 
and told them of my dream. Each had an in- 
terpretation of his own, but the preponder- 
ent opinion was that fateful events were in 
the offing. 

As if in substantiation of this opinion, 
soon afterwards they brought me an order 
from the Minister of War Rouben Der 
Minassian, ordering me to deliver my com- 
mand to my aide Captain Mischa and to 
proceed fortwith to Erivan to see him. 


I at once turned over my battalion to 
my assistant and made off for Erivan ac- 
companied by two aides. When late in the 
night we arrived at the city all the stores 
and the government offices were closed, 
forcing me to go to my home. In the morn- 
ing, on my way to the Ministry of War I 
met one of Levon Kalantarian’s agents who 
told me his chief wanted to see me on a 
very urgent matter. The soldier insisted 
that I see his master before calling on the 
War Minister. 


Changing my course I hurried to Levon’s 
home where I at once noticed the absence 
of his wife. Besides, all the furniture of the 
house was packed, ready to move. To my 
surprised question Levon explained: 

“My wife Vardoush was not feeling very 
well, so she went to her sister in Tiflis. We 
had to pack the furniture because it was 
necessary. Dear Martiros, you apparently 
are not aware that yesterday, November 
29, Armenia was proclaimed a Soviet 
republic. Red troops via Dilijan were fast 
moving on Armenia. In view of the gravity 
of the situation the government called an 
extraordinary session of the Parliament. 
Reasoning that our tiny army could not 
hope successfully to compete on two fronts 
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— the Turkish and the Russian, the Parlia- 
ment with a tangible majority decided to 
turn the country over to the Soviet govern- 
men. The minority demand that we should 
continue the fight on both fronts at the 
cost of death was overruled by the ma- 
jority.” 

Shocked by the terrible news, I had a 
momentary dizzy spell, scarely able to stand 
on my feet. When I recovered I asked 
Levon: 

“What are we going to do now?” 

“By decision of the Supreme Executive 
of the Party the members of Dr. Hamo 
Ohandjanian’s government, as well as those 
high ranking party members whose lives 
are in danger, already have left for Sanahin, 
headed for Tiflis. You and I shall accom- 
pany the War Minister Rouben Ter Minas- 
sian to Daralagiaz, Mountainous Armenia.” 

At all events, I told Levon, I had to see 
the War Minister to find out why he had 
called me. After my interview, I promised 
to return to his home when we were to 
consult together as to our next step. Levon 
agreed to this and I instantly went to the 
War Office. 

Notified of my arrival by a guard, a voice 
from the inside office called: “Let him come 
in. 

As I entered I was surprised to see that, 
instead of Rouben, it was Gen. Dro who was 
seated behind the desk. Striking at atten- 
tion, I waited for him to speak. 

“So, you too have betrayed me, Mar- 
tiros!” Dro said accusingly. 

“How come I have betrayed you, dear 
Dro?” I asked surprised. 

“Armenia has been sovietized, all the 
comrades have departed and I am left 
alone here. You, too, will leave me alone 
and will accompany Rouben to Daralagiaz.” 

“I won't leave you alone, dear Dro,” I 
protested. “I will assign a trustworthy es- 
cort for Rouben, but I will stay here at 
your disposal.” 
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“No,” said Dro, “since the supreme ex- 
ecutive of the party has ordered it, you 
must go.” 

I again protested that I would never 
leave him and left his office. When I re- 
joined Levon I told him Dro was alone 
and that I would never leave him. I promis- 
ed to give him and Rouben a safe escort as 
far as Mountainous Armenia. 

To his question if this was Dro’s order, 
I told him Dro had nothing to do with it. 
This was my personal decision. Some time 
after this conversation an aide of Dro came 
to inform me that his chief wanted to see 
me at once. 

As I entered his office the second time 
Dro said to me, half serious half joking; 

“Martiros, I said something in jest and 
you have taken me seriously. You are to 
accompany Rouben at all cost.” 

I again protested vigorously. 

“Why do you refuse to go? I want to 
know the real reason,” Dro insisted. 

“Because I do not want to betray you.” 

Dro frowned, rapped a firm fist on the 
table and shouted at me: 

“This is an order. You will get ready 
and accompany Rouben at once. No more 
nonsense from you.” 

“If it’s an order, I am bound to obey it,” 
I said. 

Dro relaxed, then added: 

“You shall place yourself under Rouben’s 
orders, You will do whatever he tells you. 
If, after his safe arrival at his destination, 
he gives his assent, you may return to me.” 


Bidding Dro goodbye I returned to Le- 
von’s quarters. Here we made our last 
minute arrangements. We were to assemble 
at Levon’s home that very evening, at 8 
o'clock, as the hour of our departure. Re- 
turning home I ordered three of my sol- 
diers, Gegham Manoukian, Gagik Kochar- 
ian and Yeznik Movsesian to get ready to 
accompany us. With us was also one of my 
best officers, Captain Hamo Ohanessian 
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Rouben had for his aide Makvetzi Mesrop, 
while Levon was acompanied by Moukouch 
of Karabagh. That very night our party de- 
lies, to persuade the people not to be de- 
parted for Mountainous Armenia. 

Traveling along the Tokhamakhian Lake 
and the Village of Aghbash, we finally ar- 
rived at an Armenian village called Verin 
Kurkend (Upper Kurkend) where we stop- 
ped at the home of Hovsep Darverdian. 
From here I sent two of my soldiers, Gagik 
and Yeznik to the Village of Aghbash to 
pick up Simon Ghooririan. The soldiers 
were very late in returning and later we 
learned that they, having got drunk, had 
hesitated to return. They kept with them 
Rouben’s saddle bags which contained half 
a million Azerbaijani “bons” (paper 
money ). Gagik’s father Sargis Kocharian re- 
covered this money and returned it to me 
when I was in Bashkiar. We used the 
money during the February Revolt. 

Resuming our trail without the two sol- 
diers we first made Bozbouroon, then Chi- 
mankend, and from here we climbed a 
ruined Turkish village called Ghadrlou 
where the second regiment of the Republic 
of Armenia under the command of Colonel 
Hassan Pashayan was stationed. 


At daybreak Rouben, Levon and I went 
to the regimental headquarters where we 
were met by the Colonel and his officers. 
At the latter’s home Rouben asked the 
Colonel to dismiss his officers for a private 
conversation with him. He then explained 
to Hassan Pashayan that Armenia had been 
sovietized. The Colonel, a great patriot 
and a splendid officer, was at first stunned 
by the shocking news, then recovering 
himself, he promised us his protection on 
our journey. Accompanied by his officers, 
he solicitously escorted us back to our sol- 
diers and bade us a fond bon voyage. 


Resuming our journey we passed through 
a number of ruined Armenian villages: 
Karaghaj, Chunchrlou, Piravlou and Cha- 
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nakhji. These villages had been ruined by 
the Turks in 1918. 

Spending the night at Chanakhji, early 
in the morning we resumed our journey 
and finally arrived at Rent where we were 
hosted by our historic Mher, a humble hero 
of the people who had had an adventurous 
life. Mher was an illiterate peasant who was 
passionately dedicated to the Armenian 
revolution. To him Dashnaktzoutyoun (Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation) was the 
supreme sanctity, to obey its commands his 
supreme pleasure. Modest and unusually 
taciturn by nature, in times of fight he 
was the personification of valor. He was one 
of the best of fedayis. He had enlisted in 
the revolutionary army during the Armeno- 
Tartar encounters, first as a soldier under 
Aryoutz Avak (Avak the Lion), and later 
as company commander in Daralagiaz in 
which he had become a legendary hero 
through his military exploits and his brav- 
ery. He had founght under Hadji of Kodoy, 
then under Tzolak Aram, a distinguished 
soldier of Andranik who later had become 
military leader in Daralagiaz. 


Mher received us with open arms and 
was happy to entertain us under his roof. 
He was a giant of a man, did not know 
Rouben, but seeing our respectful attitude 
toward him, had surmised that Rouben 
must be an important personality. To satisfy 
his curiosity, he asked me secretly: 

“Who is this man? He does not look like 
an ordinary man. Tell me the truth or [ 
will slug you.” 

At first I did not want to divulge Rou- 
ben’s identity, especially since the latter 
had wanted to travel incognito, under the 
name of Gevorg. But Mher was so persis- 
tent in his curiosity that I finally told him 
he was Rouben, the Minister of War of 
Armenia. 

When he learned the truth, he approach- 
ed Rouben, grasped his hand warmly, and 
expressed his boundless joy for having the 
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privilege of entertaining such a distinguish- 
ed guest. 

This miracle fedayi had been responsible 
for purging Daralagiaz from all alien ele- 
ments. He had been the right arm of Yapon. 
During World War I he had enlistered in 
the second company of the second battalion 
of the Volunteer Corps whose commander 
was Yapon (Hovhannes Paroonakian) a 
native of Goris. This modest hero, as a 
result of the February revolt, moved to 
Tabriz, then returned to Armenia. Finally 
he was exiled by the Soviets to Siberia 
where he perished. 

Mher was a native of Zangezour. He was 
a first cousin of Bishop Melik-Tankian and 
Sergey Melik-Yolchian. 


Here, under the roof of Mher, we took 
a much needed rest and were greatly re- 
freshed. Our next destination was Aynabor. 
By special arrangement of Rouben we sent 
a messenger to Keshishkend to advise Ya- 
pon and the region’s governor Gerasim Ba- 
layan to meet Rouben at Aynazor for 
specific instructions. These two were not 
yet advised that Armenia had been so- 
vietized. We were to communicate to them 
the heavy news. 


At Aynazor, Gerasim and Yapon having 
failed to appear, we resumed the trail for 
Keshishkend. Gerasim and Yapon joined us 
near the village of Ghoytour. At the home 
of the village priest Rouben told them about 
the latest developments in Armenia and 
gave them the necessary instructions for 
their future actions. The news of Arme- 
nia’s sovietization made a distressing im- 
pression on Yapon and Gerasim. 


At the time the riffraff contingents of 
the Bolshevik army had just been defeated 
in Zangezour. Nezhdeh had just occupied 
the town of Bazarchay and had driven out 
the Bolshevik forces. Yapon and Gerasim 
were in contact with Nezhdeh and were 
preparing for their next offensive against 
the Bolsheviks when suddenly they heard 
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the news of Armenia’s sovietization. 

They asked Rouben many questions and 
wanted to know in particular if, after the 
sovietization, the Bolshevik armies would 
advance on Daralagiaz and Zangezour. 
Rouben told them that, without doubt, the 
Bolsheviks would attempt the forcible oc- 
cupation of the two regions. “You, Nezh- 
deh, and we all, with our forces in Zange- 
zour, must do our utmost to preserve the in- 
dependence of these two regions, especially 
since the Bolsheviks will be unable to mus- 
ter large forces for its occupation, disrupted 
as they are on their internal front.” 


Rouben then warned the two leaders 
against Bolshevik traps, they were to con- 
tinue to consolidate their forces until he 
sent them further instructions after consult- 
ing with Nezhdeh. 


We resumed our journey along two trails. 
Levon, Yapon, Gerasim and I were to go 
to Keshishkend to pick up a fresh horse, 
while Rouben and his companions were to 
keep on without stopping at Keshishend. 
We rejoined Rouben on the way to Malish- 
ka, spent the night in the village, and the 
next morning arrived at the village of Gnde- 
vaz. From Karakilisseh we went to Ouz, 
Ludzen, and Tatev. While crossing the 
Ludzen range we suffered greatly from the 
cold. Vardan, one of Nezhdeh’s company 
commanders found us and took us to the 
shelter of the Monastery where we con- 
tacted Nezhdeh by telephone. Nezhdeh met 
us two days later. 


On December 10 we were rejoined by 
a number of fugitives from Erivan: Baghtik 
Baghdasarian, Norayr Ohandjanian, Mi- 
chael Ter Gevorgian, Onnik Majarian, 
Aram Alchoujian and Arshak Bozoyan. 
They told us about Bolshevik persecutions 
and the arrest of Dr. Hamo Ohandjanian 
and his companions in Bzovdal. On Decem- 
ber 13 a new fugitive, Ashot Melik-Mous- 
sian, joined our company who told us that 
Dr. Hamo Ohandjanian and his compan- 
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ions had been confined in the prison of 
Erivan. The Bolsheviks had told Ashot to 
persuade Nezhdeh to lay down his arms 
and surrender to the Soviet government. 


Nezhdeh Leads the Resistance 


Here I deem it necessary to give a brief 
account of the heroic resistance which was 
organized by Nezhdeh and Captain Pog- 
hos Ter Davidian against the Bolshevik 
forces in the regions of Sissan and Ghapan. 

When in May of 1920 the Red armies 
occupied Azerbaijan, from this new base 
they sent detachments to do the same with 
Zangezour which at the time was protected 
by Nezhdeh and Captain Poghos Ter Da- 
vidian. Prior to the invasion the Reds sent 
propagandists to Zangezour to prepare the 
people. The propagandists poisoned the 
people with their lies and exaggerated news 
as if the Soviet government had shipped to 
Shoushivast quantities of milk, sugar and 
clothing, which the Dashnak government of 
Armenia would not permit transferred to 
Zangezour so that the people could benefit 
by it. 

To tell the truth, by this time the peo- 
ple’s economy was at its lowest ebb. Food 
and clothing were very scarce in the land 
and the war had drained the peasants’ re- 
sources. In this setting of despair, the Red 
propagandists, on the other hand, were 
bringing to the heroic people of Zangezour 
attractive promises of the future. Captivat- 
ed by these promises, the representatives of 
the villages hastened to Nezhdeh and 
pleaded with him to leave the country so 
that the Soviet government’s reserve stocks 
could be brought over and doled out to the 
people. 

Nezhdeh tried to refute the Bolshevik 
lies, to convince the people not to be de- 
ceived. But all his efforts were in vain, It 
was upon this that he made his memorable 
statement to the people: 

“My dear brothers, I shall never leave 
the country. With my small force of loyal 
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soldiers I shall retire to the Khoustoup 
Mountain, and I shall wait there until you 
have a taste of the persecution and the 
suffering which the Soviet will bring you, 
until they come over and rob you of your 
remaining property — your oxen, your cows, 
your sheep, your flour, your wheat and 
your clothing. Once you have been sub- 
jected to this terrible suffering, then re- 
member me and ask me to come to your 
aid. I will then come back and save you 


from the clutches of that savage govern- 
ment.” 


After making his declaration, Nezhdeh, 
together with Captain Poghos, withdrew to 
the Khoustoup Mountain while the Red 
units entered Zangezour unchallenged and 


seized all the important military stations 
in the land. 


The Red army, a motley crew of famish- 
ed, half-naked and bedraggled ragamuffins, 
like a flock of grasshoppers swooped down 
upon the people and rounded up the last 
remnants of the people's property, reducing 
the land into a circus of plunder, pillage, 
persecution and torture. In the name of the 
proletariat the country had to be purged of 
the bourgeois element. The leading citizens 
were arrested, jailed or executed. Instead 
of the promised bread and clothing, the 
people had to part with what little they 
possessed. 


Having come to their senses, and des- 
perate, the people of Zangezour now turn- 
ed to Nezhdeh, reminding him of his prom- 
ise to come to their aid in the hour of their 
need. Nezhdeh, together with Captain Pog- 
hos, first told the people of the villages to 
organize local fighting bands which would 
come out of the villages and wait for his 
signal to strike. This order was promptly 
executed and the following day, on Nezh- 
deh’s orders, the rebel companies raided 
the villages and arrested all the Red troops. 
Thus, in one stroke the whole of Sissian and 
Ghapan was purged of the Reds. A few of 
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them managed to escape to Goris and car- 
ried the news to the Soviet central govern- 
ment. Captain Poghos moved to Sissian 
while Nezhdeh stayed behind in Ghapan. 

The Soviet government of Goris imme- 
diately sent troops to punish the rebels. 
In the ensuing battle near Gardjevan which 
lasted for several days, Nezhdeh drove back 
this force with heavy losses. Shocked by 
the setback, the Goris government appealed 
to Baku for aid and the latter hurriedly 
sent a battalion consisting of former Tur- 
kish prisoners to subdue the rebels. This 
battalion settled in a village called Yahdji 
near Koris from which base it continued its 
operations against Sissian where the revolt 
was being led by Captain Poghos. The two 
opposing forces met at Ouchtapa where 
Captain Poghos’ volunteers inflicted a ter- 
rible slaughter on the Turkish battalion. A 
rescue unit from Goris met the same fate at 
the hands of Poghos. 


Unfortunately, Captain Poghos was 
wounded in the forehead in this encounter 
and, in the absence of a physician, he died 
from loss of blood by the time they took 
him to his home. 


Nezhdeh completed the Captain’s work 
by driving the Reds from Goris and oc- 
cupying the whole of Zangezour. He then 
concentrated his forces in the mountains 
of Zapu. Were it not for this heroic stand 
of Nezhdeh and Captain Poghos, it is safe 
to say Zangezour today would not have 
been a part of Armenia but would have 
been annexed to Azerbaijan much the same 
as the mountainous regions of Karabagh 
and Gandzak with an Armenian popula- 


tion of 180,000 were so unjustly annexed 
to that country. 


When Ghapan and Sissian were purged 
of the Turco-Russian army riffraff we were 
at the town of Bazarchay Malakan togeth- 
er with Rouben, Here a lieutenant of Nezh- 
deh, Commandant Armenak Paronian, met 
us and invited us to Datev. In Datev Nezh- 
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deh had a long conversation with Rouben. 
He arranged for us to cross over to the 
Mines while he himself, together with 
Ashot Melik Moussian, departed for Goris 
to inspect the military installations. 

Here, in parenthesis, I want to relate the 
circumstances of the tragic suicide of Ashot 
Melik Moussian, a clean cut and devoted 
comrade who had filled important party 
posts, had taken part in the volunteer 
movement, and, an agricultural expert by 
profession, had been Governor of Akoulis 
under the Armenian Republic. 

Nezhdeh had sent this distinguished com- 
rade to persuade the Soviet Government to 
recognize the independence of Zangezour. 
He was also instructed to solicit aid from 
the Soviet government in the struggle of 
Zangezour. Upon his return from Erivan, 
Ashot Melik Moussian, now having despair- 
ed, defended the view that the small forces 
of Zangezour would be unable to stand 
the mighty Red army. To prevent the un- 
necessary bloodshed and the ensuing ruin, 
he had urged Nezhdeh to surrender to the 
Bolsheviks. In their last interview on the 
subject Nezhdeh had used some rather 
severe language, characterizing Ashot Me- 
lik as a coward: 


“I sent you to Erivan,” Nezhdeh said to 
him, “to negotiate with the Soviet and to 
bring us aid. And now you have come 
back and preach defeatism and appease- 
ment everywhere. You propose the sur- 
render of Zangezour. This is treason to the 
people of Zangezour, its independence, and 
to those martyrs who gave their lives for 
the unity of Armenia. Don’t you ever speak 
to me on this subject again.” 

After this interview Ashot Melik Mous- 
sian retired into his room and committed 
suicide. 

Ever since his interview with Nezhdeh in 
Datev, Rouben had become very depress- 
ed. He was constantly tormented by the 
thought that the Bolsheviks would execute 
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Dr. Ohandjanian and the rest of his cabinet 
members who were in prison. He was wor- 
ried for the fate of all the rest of the leading 
Dashnaks who were in jail. When we ar- 
rived at the Mines, Michael and I asked 
him to give us permission to go to Erivan. 
He positively rejected our proposal and 
told us to wait a little longer. Meanwhile, 
each day we received ominous news from 
Erivan in regard to our prisoners. Rouben’s 
patience was reaching the breaking point. 
I distinctly remember, on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1920, he called me and said to me: 


“Martiros, you must return to Erivan at 
once. Our prisoner comrades are in danger 
of execution. You must do everything pos- 
sible to save them from such a fate, be it 
by bribery, escape, or open rebellion. The 
more you delay, the greater the danger to 
their rescue.” 

Accepting my commission without hesita- 
tion, I departed for Erivan. Two days 
later Rouben sent Levon Kalantarian, Dr. 
B. Baghdasarian, A. Alchoujian, and officer 
Hovhanissian to Meghri, to escape from 
there to Persia. I took with me Michael, 
and my aide de camp Gegham Manoukian. 
On my departure Rouben delivered to me 
four letters: one for Nezhdeh in Koris, one 
for Yeghishe Ishkhanian in Daralagiaz 
(Keshishkend ), the third for Dro, and the 
fourth for Simon Vratzian. He also told me 
that the two soldiers who had failed to re- 
turn from Bashgiarni still held his money 
in the saddlebags — half a million Azer- 
baijanian bonns. He instructed me to re- 
cover this money and use it for the ex- 
penses of the mission. Staying behind at 
the Mines were: Rouben, A. Bozoyan, On- 


mik Majarian and company commander 
Mesrop. 


At Tatev I called on Nezhdeh and Yapon, 
When he read Rouben’s letter Nezhdeh ex- 
clamed with joy: 

“I am very happy that Rouben, too, has 
at last come to our way of thinking that 
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Mountainous Armenia must continue the 
struggle against the Soviet government.” 
Turning to me he said: 

“Soon, dear Martiros, in ten days, I am 
going to send Yapon to Daralagiaz. In a 
short time he will clean up the Reds there. 
The minute you arrive at Erivan you will 
organize the discontented elements, will 
seize Erivan, and will liberate the prisoners. 
You will call the leaders of the rebel force 
Committee for the Liberation of the Father- 
land and the revolutionary movement 
Movement for the Liberation of the Father- 
land. These titles are important, first, to ral- 
ly all the discontented elements without 
distinction of political affiliations; second, 
these titles will prove that this is not a 
party — Dashnak — movement, but a popu- 
lar movement. Such an approach will great- 
ly facilitate the liberation of our prisoners.” 


Yapon confirmed Nezhdeh’s view. Our 
parting was very touching. The two com- 
rades embraced me and kissed tearfully. 
Mounting our horses we headed for Bazar- 
chay where we spent the night. We had 
been warned that Daralagiaz was a Bolshe- 
vik region, crawling with Soviet agents. We 
had to watch our steps lest we get caught. 

The next day, avoiding the busy roads, 
we continued our journey and reached the 
village of Keshishkend in the night where 
we met Yekhishe Ishkhanian. After deliver- 
ing Rouben’s letter we asked him for let- 
ters of recommendation in the name of the 
revolutionary committee. He advised us not 
to spend the night in Keshishkian but to 
hurry on to Ghoydour where we would re- 
ceive the necessary credentials. 

At Gundevaz I told Michael to memorize 
tthe contents of Rouben’s letters to Dro and 
Vratzian and tear up the letters lest they 
fall in enemy hands on the way. Michael 
memorized the contents so well, when we 
reached the villages near Erivan, he could 
reproduce them in entirety and put them 
into writing before delivery. 
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Upon our arrival at Ghoydour we went 
to the home of the village priest, a lad of 
19-20 and newly-ordained, who was not at 
home at the time. Before our appearance, 
a Red artillery corps had just arrived at the 
village. We drove our horses to the priest's 
courtyard, dismounted, tied the horses in 
the stable, and entered the house. A few 
minutes later the commander of the artillery 
came to see us and to find out who we were 
and where we were going. I told him the 
Dashnak Government had sent us to Zange- 
zour Armenia to fight against the Turks, but 
now that the country was pacified under the 
Soviets, we were going back to our families. 

The Red Commissar apparently believed 
us and said to me: 

“In that case you must have a letter of 
recommendation from the Revolutionary 
Committee of Keshishkend, so that no one 
will bother you on your way back.” 

When the priest returned home and saw 
us he turned ashen gray and said to us: 

“Mr. Martiros, if these dogs recognize 
you I and my family are lost. For God's 
sake, save us from this predicament.” 

“Calm down,” I said, “we are starved, 
set us some food so we can eat and be 
on our way.” 


After the repast, late in the night when 
the Red soldiers and the Commissar were 
fast asleep we mounted our horses and 
were off on our way to Rend where we 
were entertained by our incomparable 
Mher. After a hearty meal, in the evening, 
we resumed our journey to Heshin, a semi- 
ruined Turkish village where Yapon’s sheep 
were hidden. We spent the night with a 
shepherd of Yapon. 

The next morning we left for Erivan. As 
we emerged on the highway, at a distance 
of 300 paces, we saw Colonel Kafian sur- 
rounded by 7-8 soldiers. At first I had an im- 
pulse to spur on our horses to catch up 
with him, but I thought better of it. Per- 
haps they were chekists who had arrested 
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the Colonel. In the days of the February Re- 
volt I learned from the Colonel that my pre- 
monition was right. His escorts were real- 
ly the chekists and had we caught up with 
them we would have fallen into the trap. 

From Heshin we went to Chanakhji but 
we did not enter the village lest we be 
noticed. We hid in a ravine near the village, 
had lunch and took a much needed rest. 
At dusk we continued on our way to 
Zunchurlou. Flanking the village we made 
for the peak of Aghdoghmagh, then the 
top of Keoravan. These peaks were cover- 
ed with snow, making it very difficult for 
our horses to travel. Descending from the 
heights between Chimankend and Vedi we 
hit the Bozbouroon range and from there 
to the village of Kiourkend. After a futile at- 
tempt to stay at the home of Hovsep Tar- 
verdian we headed for the home of my 
uncle’s daughter in Aghchaghshulakh. Here 
we hurriedly took care of our sweating 
horses, covered them with blankets and 
fed them, Then we went inside the home. 

My uncle’s daughter was hanging on 
my neck crying. “There now, don’t cry dear 
Gaiyane,” I soothed her. “See? I am alive 
and sound.” 

Gaiyane prepared a nice dinner for us. 
After the meal I ordered Michael to re- 
produce from memory the letters for Dro 
and Vratzian. I also wrote a letter to my 
comrades in Ghamarlou notifying them of 
my return and ordering them to rally their 
armed units and contact me in Bashgiarni. 
The Vratzian and Dro letters I handed to 
little Haik, the son of my niece Gaiyane, 
and said to him sternly: 

“Haik, you will deliver these letters safe- 
ly at the price of your life. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Haik was a brave little trooper, passion- 
ately dedicated to our party. “Don’t worry, 
dear Uncle, I will deliver them all right,” 
he promised. The letter to my Ghamarlou 
comrades I delivered to Haroutyoun, the 
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elder son of Gaiyane, to take it to Yeranos, 
the brother of Michael at the village of 
Dallar. 

Early in the morning we mounted our 
horses and departed for Chanakhlou, a 
semi-ruined Turkish village where our 
townsman Uncle Kegham had established 
residence together with his flocks. Here 
were also located my own flocks. Uncle 
Kegham received us with extraordinary cor- 
diality, fed our horses, took us in and dined 
us, and gave us a full report on the gener- 
al situation in the country. After posting 
guards against surprise visits from the 
Cheka we retired for a little rest. Refreshed 
by a good sleep, in the evening we took off 
for Bashkiarni, my native village. 

Thus, exactly one month after my depar- 
ture from Armenia following the sovietiza- 
tion, December 2, 1920, I was back in my 
native village on January 2, 1921. 


Little Haik had delivered the letters of 
Dro and Vratzian. Upon reading his letter 
Vratzian had been very angry and had ex- 
claimed: “What kind of (mad) adventure is 
this?” He never answered our letter. Dro 
on the other hand wrote me back: “You 
shouldn't have come back, But now that 
you are here, don’t try any thing without 
my knowledge and specific instructions. 
Don't let even your friends know where you 


”? 


are. 


However, the Bolshevik orgies complete- 
ly upset our plans. Dro himself was exiled 
to Moscow, while Vratzian, far from con- 
sidering the movement a mad adventure, in- 
structed us and begged us to hurry and 
seize Erivan to stop the imminent execu- 
tion of our prisoner comrades. 

In Bashgiarni, instead of going to my 
home, I played safe and went to the home 
of Levon Ter Meliksethian, an intimate 
friend of ours. The house was located at the 
outskirts of the town, close to the vineyards 
— an easy hiding place from the Chekists. 
I had a long conversation with Levon in 
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which the latter told me all about the per- 
secutions of the Chekists and the sufferings 
of the people. Very tired, after the dinner, 
I retired for a little sleep. Before retiring, 
however, I instructed Levon secretly to 
spread the word and assemble the village 
youths at his home to hear what I had to 
say. 

Levon carried out my order to the letter. 
I was still asleep when the entire village 
youth were assembled at his courtyard. 
Dressing hastily I came out to welcome the 
youths. I embraced and kissed them all. 
They all were my soldiers. Then I proceed- 
ed to explain to them the object of my mis- 
sion: 


“My beloved comrades, you all are Dash- 
naks and each of you carries on his body 
the scars of the wounds which we received 
in our fight to make our worshipful Father- 
land a free and independent state. Those 
sacred graves which adorn tht courtyard of 
our holy church are the symbol of the 
sacrifice which our martyred comrades 
made for our sacred cause of freedom. 


“We have a duty, a sacred duty, to travel 
along the path of those martyr comrades. 
Permit me to say, my comrades, that with 
our conduct we betrayed the trust of those 
martyred comrades. We scarcely redeemed 
our worshipful Fatherland from six hund- 
red and more years of captivity. With the 
incessant struggle and the sacrifice of our 
great comrades and our heroic ancestors, 
we scarcely created our infant republic. 
That republic was born at the price of un- 
told blood, sacrifice and heroism. And sud- 
denly we sold that miraculous freedom to a 
few thousand bedraggled, famished and 
scrawny Malakans who today have brazenly 
sat upon our freedom and conscience and 
are desecrating our ancestral, family and 
national sanctities. The prisons are jammed 
with our self-sacrificing, heroic intellectu- 
als and our military leaders who await the 
execution. 
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“Our wise people have a saying: “Better 
late than never.’ Prepare yourself, at the 
cost of your lives, to expel from the land 
those few thousand Armenian traitor Com- 
munists and half-clad Russians, to save 
our leaders and our country.” 

The youths were unusually moved and 
chorused in unison: 

“Mr. Martiros, we are ready to die like 
one man for the salvation of our Fatherland. 
From this moment we are at your disposal. 
Give us the order and we will die for you.” 

I was not surprised at this spontaneous re- 
sponse, but still I had entertained doubts 
lest the Chekist persecutions break the 
people's resolution. This meeting fully con- 
vinced me that our youths thoroughly hated 
the Chekist rule and were ready to over- 
throw it at all cost. 


Taking advantage of the manifest en- 
thusiasm, I ordered Levon at once to make 
a list of the volunteers, their arms and the 
available ammunition and report to me in 


the evening. Levon presented me the list 
of our total military strength: infantry and 
cavalry. The village could supply an in- 
fantry force of 600, and a cavalry of 200, 
all of them tested soldiers, determined to 
fight and ready to die. 


I at once ordered Levon to divide this 
force into companies over each of whom 
I appointed commanders. These company 
commanders had fought with me during 
the First World War as members of the 
Volunteer Corps, were noted for their ex- 
ecutive ability, and were loved by the vil- 
lage youth. Our village had a population 
of more than one thousand families. 


We divided the infantry of 600 into four 
companies. I appointed Arsen Melik-Sarkis- 
sian commander of the first company, 
Patvakan, commander of the second com- 
pany, Yegor the third, and Goghthnetzi 
Grigor the fourth. I divided the cavalry in- 
to two companies: Hampo as the captain 
of the first, and Simon commander of the 
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second. I appointed Levon as commander 
of the cavalry. Khunko had left the village 
to escape the Cheka. I sent him word to re- 
turn at once, to take command of the four 
infantry companies. 


After making these dispositions, on Jan- 
uary 4th I summoned before me the old- 
timers of the village to offer their opinion in 
regard to our plans. The village dignitaries 
responded to my call most cordially. I em- 
braced and kissed each of them warmly. I 
questioned them. I wanted to know how 
they felt about our plans. They all were 
bitter against the regime. They had stifled 
their resentment and had surrendered 
themselves to an uncertain future. The pic- 
ture was not very clear to them, but it was 
apparent that they were filled with resent- 
ment and terror in regard to the future un- 
der a Soviet regime. 


The first man to express himself was 
Sarkis Hakhverdian. This is the picture he 
portrayed: 

“We had scarcely seen the freedom which 
was won by our blood, and lo and behold 
here we are under a new slavery. Welcome, 
Mr. Mardiros, a thousand welcomes. You 
have come exactly at the right time. The 
knife has reached the bone. We cannot im- 
agine a life worse than this. We shall put 
all our possessions at your disposal to re- 
cover our lost independence. Mr. Martiros, 
at the Battle of Bash Abaran my son, my 
worshipful Roushan, was fighting beside 
you. He died a hero’s death in that battle. 
In that same battle heroically fell my 
brother’s two sons Hamo and Gabriel. And 
now I have two brave sons left. I put them 
at your disposal. Take them where you 
think is necessary. Let their young lives be 
a sacrifice for the salvation of our Father- 
land.” 

I took heart at this and gave the old- 
timers additional explanations, just as I 


had done to the young people the preceding 
day. I emphasized the fact that we had 
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nothing to expect from the Soviet govern- 
ment, absolutely nothing. The Soviet grasp- 
ed the hand of the Turks, supported them, 
supplied them arms and ammunition and 
gold, it bolstered up the shattered Turkish 
army and the government, and drove them 
against our country from the south, while 
itself attacked us from the north, thus put- 
ting an end to our independence. 


“My dear countrymen,” I said to them, 
“independence is like a newly-born baby. 
He needs extraordinary care and tender- 
ness until he is strong enough to walk, to 
grow and prosper. We unfortunately put 
too much trust in Russian lies and their 
perfidious promises. We opened our doors 
before them. Fortunately, those cheaters, in 
a very short time, in one month showed 
their true colors. They trampled upon our 
sacred institutions, they insulted our family 
honor, they looted our property, they filled 
the jails with our heroes, our leaders and 
our intellectuals. Executions continue with- 
out interruption. The axe and the bullet are 
at work ruthlessly. They desecrated our 
holy church and abolished our religion. 
They shackled our freedom. Thank God, 
you have seen all this with your own eyes. 
You bear on your bodies the scars of that 
wicked rule. The time has come when we 
should think about what our next step shall 
be. You are the leaders of this village. You 
are tried and tested and your counsel is 
wise. Order me and I shall do your bidding. 
If you want, I shall stay here and carry out 


your orders. If you don’t want, I will re- 
turn to Zangezour.” 


They listened to me with intense emotion 
and their response was unanimous: 

“You have done well by coming to us. 
We are with you to the limit. Do what 
you deem necessary. Our sons and our 
property are at your disposal. It is better 
that we live one day with honor, rather 
than drag along such a dishonorable life.” 

The emotion of the oldtimers mounted to 
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such extent that old Melik Missak, a man 
of 75, volunteered: 

“I too place my life and my property at 
your disposal. From this day I am your 
soldier. Take me where you like, just so 
you deliver us from this vile slavery.” 

The meeting came to an end. They all 
asked me to call on them at their homes. 
I promised to do this and we parted in a 
climate of warm cordiality. 


Q 
Dro Is Exiled to Moscow 


Two of our best comrades from my home- 
town, Macedon and Artoush, had been ar- 
rested and moved te the prison in Erivan 
before January 3, 1921. Seeing in this a 
possible means of rescuing Dr. Hamo Ohan- 
djanian and Artashes Chilingarian (Reuben 
Darbinian) from the Erivan prison, I con- 
tacted our two townsmen’s brothers Madat 
and Hovhannes, supplied them with a suffi- 
cient quantity of Azerbaijanian currency 
and sent them to Erivan to deliver to their 
brothers a letter from me. My plan in the 
letter, of course, called for bribing the 
prison guard or the keeper of the prison 
keys and, taking advantage of the Christ- 
mas holidays, slip the four men out of the 
prison to a previously arranged spot where 
I would be waiting with my soldiers and 
would hustle them off to our village. 

This plan fell through because, although 
Macedon and Artoush succeeded in bribing 
the keeper of the prison keys, nevertheless 
the warden somehow discovered the plot 
and nipped it in the bud. 

January 5 Michael's wife, Dro’s niece, 
came to Bashkiarni to visit her husband. 
She brought an oral message from Dro 
which, essentially, was what he had told 
me personally, ie., “Do nothing without 
my prior knowledge and specific orders.” 

I needed the services of an educated man 
like Michael as a liaison between me and 
the people, and when he left with his wife 
for Erivan I begged him to send me a sub- 
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stitute or that he himself return to me. Un- 
fortunately Michael disappointed me and I 
was forced to look elsewhere for a replace- 
ment. With this aim, I summoned the mem- 
bers of our town’s Heghkom ( Heghapokha- 
kan Komiteh — Communist Revolutionary 
Committee) all of whom were my former 
soldiers, I ordered them to continue their 
membership in the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee as my secret agents and report to me 
latest developments in Erivan. However, 
from then on, they were to be under the 
direct orders of the “Committee for the 
Liberation of the Fatherland” which, at 
the behest of Nezhdeh, I had organized. 
This, my former soldiers agreed to do. 


On January 6, at sunset, the chief of the 
Bolshevik militia in the Kamarlou region, 
Markos Yoloyan, came to our village of 
Bashkiarni with the intention of arresting 
me. Yoloyan put my farmhand Thaddeus 
Grigorian through the third degree and 
upon the latter’s stubborn refusal to give 
away my hiding place he gave Grigorian 
such a beating with his rifle butt and kicks 
in his sides that a mixture of blood and 
foam spurted from his mouth and he died 
before they could take him home. 


This brutal murder so shocked the vil- 
lagers that, fearing a mass uprising, Yoloyan 
gathered his militia and left for Kamarlou. 
To avenge the death of my farmhand, I 
set an ambush for Yoloyan on the way to 
Kamarlou with fifty of my soldiers; how- 
ever, my brother-in-law Madat, to spare 
the village governmental reprisals, secretly 
tipped off Yoloyan who changed his course 
to Kodayk, thus escaping our ambush. 


About this time I sent Armenak Hakh- 
verdian to Kamarlou with letters to some 
twelve of our reliable comrades with in- 
structions to organize the region for the 
coming revolt and to be ready for my or- 
ders. Next to my native town of Bashgiarni 
I put great importance in the region of 
Kamarlou as a source of revolutionary ma- 
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terial and leadership. To my great regret, 
however, all my letters came back to me 
because the Bolsheviks had imprisoned the 


men. 


In gaining the mastery over Kamarlou the 
Bolsheviks shrewdly had utilized a local 
vendetta. For years two feuding sides had 
carried on a bitter struggle of crimes and 
reprisals. When the Bolsheviks took over, 
they appointed Marcos Yoloyan, an avowed 
communist, chief of the militia, and Rouben 
Dashtoyan (Shahoumian’s son-in-law) a 
former functionary of the Armenian Repub- 
lic and an avowed Communist, as President 
of the Revolutionary (Communist) Com- 
mittee. These two had sided with one of 
the feuding parties, and through them, they 
had launched a formidable campaign 
against our comrades, our followers and 
our organization. 


Informing and betrayals at the hands of 
these communist scoundrels had mounted 
to serious proportions. Breathing had be- 
come impossible in the region of Ghamar- 
lou. On top of these persecutions, all the 
movable and immovable property of our 
comrades and followers was being confis- 
cated, subjecting their families to untold 
privation and uncertainty. 


In my desperation, this time I sent Kha- 
chatour Melik Sarkissian to Kotayk to tour 
the villages, feel the people’s pulse, find 
out about Bolshevik atrocities, make a list 
of the fighting men we could trust, their 
arms and ammunition, and to make a com- 
plete report to me. Melik Sarkissian car- 
ried out my orders with conscientious pre- 
cision and brought back a comprehensive 
report. 

According to the report, fortunately the 
people of Kotayk had not yet been cor- 
rupted by the Bolshevik morals. Harmony 
and a mutual spirit of sacrifice still pre- 
vailed in the region. The Bolsheviks and 
their Revolutionary Committees had not 
succeeded in breaking the community into 
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feuding camps as in Ghamarlou, There 
were no informers, and the people still 
clung to their patriarchal virtues. 

The military forces of the region, the 
apparatus of the Independent Republic, 
likewise, were still intact. When the time 
came it would be easy for us to mobilize 
reliable military units from the region. Tem- 
peramentally, the people bitterly hated the 
Bolshevik regime, and this feeling was in- 
tensified as news of fresh persecutions and 
confiscations from other regions infiltrated 
in the region. They daily expected it would 
be their turn next. 


On or about January 8th, 1921, news ar- 
rived that Dro had been put under con- 
finement at his home by the Bolsheviks. I 
at once sent Levon to Erivan to see Dro and 
advise him that I was ready to come to 
his rescue with 200 soldiers. All Dro had to 
do was to let me know the place and the 
hour. 

Dro sent me his answer with Artyoush 
Hovhannesian, a townsman of mine and a 
very brave and reliable soldier whom I had 
placed under Dro’s orders when I departed 
for Zangezour. His letter read: 

“Dear Martiros: Put no stock in the peo- 
ple’s gossip. I am under no confinement. 
The truth is, I want to go to Moscow of 
my own will, to try to persuade the Central 
Government to let me liberate our people 
from the aweful persecutions of these Bol- 
shevik brats. Send Artyoush back to me 
since I intend to take him to Moscow with 
me. As to yourself, dear Martiros, as I 
have told you before, do nothing without 


my orders. Keep in hiding so no one shall 
know where you are.” 


Dro left for Moscow on January 14, tak- 
ing with him the following aides: Col. 
Koysan Poshoyan, Col. Khoudabashian, 
Col. Mamadjanian and Col. Tarverdian. It 
was reported that this was a touching de- 
parture. The whole people of Erivan turned 
out on the Astafian Boulevard to see him 
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off with tearful eyes and silent sobbing. 
Because Dro had ordered me to main- 
tain a watchful waiting policy I had slowed 
down my organizational work. And now, 
as the situation steadily deteriorated, the 
consequences of my inaction assumed grave 
proportions. Everywhere the Bolshevik au- 
thorities were confiscating the people's 
property — their live stock, their sheep, 
their beehives, their furniture, and even 
the family jewels. This official looting was 
being executed in the name of nationaliza- 
tion of property or equality of distribution. 


Up until then the organization of the 
resistance had been confined to my native 
town of Bashkiarni. However, this force 
was not sufficient to even make a contest in 
the town. If the Chekists decided to attack 
with superior forces they could destroy the 
town. On the other hand if I should leave 
the villagers to their fate they would blame 
me as a coward and a deserter. 


Torn between two minds whether I 
should stay and lead the resistance or leave 
the country and leave the people to their 
fate I was in great mental suffering when an 
alternative idea came to my rescue. I made 
up my mind I would let the people do the 
deciding. To this end I sent word to all the 
town dignitaries to meet me at the home 
of Nahapet, a relative of mine, for an im- 
portant consultation. 


Late that night the dignitaries assembled 
at the appointed place and I promptly laid 
my proposition before them: 


“My dear compatriots, fathers and broth- 
ers: When I returned from Mountainous 
Armenia, on our first meeting I told you 
the story of Bolshevik persecutions in that 
section of our country, and how the people, 
starving and stripped, rose like one man 
under the leadership of Nezhdeh and Pog- 
hos Ter Davidian and drove out their tor- 
mentors from their country. You are begin- 
ning to see that these same oppressions are 
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being extended to other parts of Armenia, 
as well as in our own village. 


“And now I have called you here to ad- 
vise me what I am to do. If you tell me to 
go away, I shall do so promptly. If you 
tell me to stay but avoid a rebellion, I am 
ready to obey you as far as possible, If 
you order me to resist the Bolshevik per- 
secutions, with your help I shall resist. I 
want you to understand one thing. These 
Bolshevik tyrants will rob you, will con- 
fiscate your property, will persecute, jail 
and massacre you. To prove that I am right, 
and that I am not trying to prejudice you 
intentionally, I propose that we send a 
delegation to the chief of the militia of 
Kanaker who, as you know, is in our town 
and make him the following offer: ‘Mr. 
Commissar, we will willingly put half our 
property at the disposal of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. But for the other half we want 
a written guarantee that the Government 


will not touch it for at least a period of one 


year. 


My proposition was unanimously accept- 
ed and the meeting elected a delegation 
of three to present it to the Commissar of 
the militia. The following was his reply to 
our delegation: 


“Gentlemen, first I have no right to make 
such a bargain. Second, as we understand 
communism, we are duty-bound to seize 
your entire property — your cattle, your 
vinevards, your field, your homes and your 
furniture and divide the same equally 
among all. If there is any deficit, it will be 
made up from the abundance of the Rus- 
sian government. That way we shall create 
a really communistic order and the com- 
munes. Under the circumstances, you can 
readily see why I cannot accept your propo- 
sition.” 

The crestfallen delegation returned and 
made its report to the assembly. There- 
upon Sarkis Hakhverdian, an old man of 63, 
addressed the gathering in following words: 
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“Mr. Martiros, as far as I am concerned 
those Reds can go straight to hell. They 
shall get nothing out of me, absolutely 
nothing. They say they are going to seize 
our property and will give it to the others, 
they are going to bring plenty of goods 
from Russia and will divide it among the 
people, they will establish universal equal- 
ity and will create communist orders. What 
puzzles me is, if Russia is so rich, if she 
has so much cattle and food and clothing 
as to spare it for us, how come the Red 
soldiers are so famished and half-clad? How 
come they are made a burden on the peo- 
ple? I don’t believe a word of what the 
Bolsheviks say or promise. We cannot af- 
ford to sell our religion, our church, the 
honor of our families and our sacred in- 
stitutions for the sake of a pint of blood 
which God has put in our veins. The jails 
are crowded with our heroic leaders. Each 
day brings new searches, new persecutions 
and new privations. I don’t think such a life 
is worth living. It is better that we, young 
and old, fight with honor against these 
wicked and immoral injustices rather than 
to witness the desecration of our national 
and family honor like bartered slaves. You, 
Mr. Martiros, have no right to think about 
going away. You must stay right here. We 
shall put all we have at your disposal, our 
property and our lives, and if necessary, 
we shall die for our honor.” 

Then Hakhverdian turned to the assemb- 
ly and asked: 

“What do you think about it?” 

The assembly shouted back in unison: 
“We are with you to the last man. We are 
ready to die for our freedom.” 

When I learned the people’s true feelings 
I thanked them all and asked them to go 
to their homes and give me time to think 
and to plan our next step. 


Cheka Exiles Former Officers 
Of Armenian Army 
After the departure of the village digni- 
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taries I ordered Levon to pick a company 
of ten and, early in the morning, surround 
the home of Gaspar Ispirian where ten 
militiamen were quartered and wait for me. 
I also ordered Khunko to pick a company 
of 30 and do the same to the home of 
Vardan Kocharian where the chief of the 
Kanaker militia together with twenty of 
his soldiers were quartered, and likewise 
to wait for me. Meanwhile, being very tired, 
I retired for a few winks of sleep. 


At exactly five in the morning, with my 
aides Thaddeus of Djatghuran and Ephrem 
of Shaboulagh, I rejoined Levon who al- 
ready had surrounded the Gaspar home. 
The militiamen inside were still asleep and 
I had no difficulty in surprising them. They 
surrendered their arms without resistance, 
and placing them under guards I moved 
to rejoin Khunko who, likewise, had car- 
ried out his mission. Here too, the chief 
of the militia, Hrant Gharibian, and his 
men, taken by surprise, surrendered meekly 


without putting up a fight. 


I made the Commissar of the militia re- 
turn all the property he had confiscated 
from the peasants back to their owners 
and told him I would now turn him and his 
men over to a court martial. The Commissar 
was scared stiff and started to beg me to 
spare him and his men: 


“Comrade Martiros, what court martial 
are you talking about?” he pleaded craven- 
ly. “As you see, we are at your mercy. You 
can do with us whatever you wish. I ask 
you, what will you gain by spilling the 
blood of a few dozens of Armenians. Come, 
let’s forget the whole thing. Leave us free 
and I give you my word of honor that when 
I go to Erivan I will say nothing to the 
authorities about this. Secondly, I myself 
am convinced that our country and people 
have nothing to gain from this regime. 
When I arrive at Erivan I will try to con- 
vince my comrades to stop this nonsensical 
persecutions. If I succeed in this, good and 
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well. If not, I promise you I will turn into 
a rebel myself and will join your forces. 

I told the Commissar I did nec believe a 
word of what he said. nevertheless I 
would give him a chance to prove his sin- 
cerity. If he breathed a word of what had 
happened in Kanaker, I told him, I would 
hunt him down to the end of the world 
and would bring him to justice. After this 
warning I returned their weapons and or- 
dered them to leave the town at once. 

After the departure of the militiamen I 
summoned the members of the Committee 
of Salvation and explained to them my rea- 
sons for having gone easy on the militia- 
men and their chief. Our region, as well as 
Kodayk, Dzaghgatzor and Ghamarlou were 
not yet ready for the revolt. I had let the 
militiamen go in order to gain time. But L 
warned them that, sooner or later, Erivan 
would make an effort to bring our village 
under control. When that time came, we 
should be ready so that we would not be 
slaughtered like sheep. 

Passing from words to work, first, I issued 
my orders to Armenak Hakhverdian, the 
President of the Committee of Salvation 
who had had military training in the Tsarist 
army. My orders included the following 
provisions: the location of a suitable store- 
house for arms and ammunition; supplying 
the 600 volunteers from the village with a 
rifle each, a revolver, and 200 rounds of 
emmunition; a complete tabulation of the 
remaining ammunition; the appointment of 
Maghak Stepanian, a man who likewise 
had seen service in the Tsarist army, as 
Commandant; commissioning Melik Sar- 
kissian to make a tour of the region of 
Kotayk, to collect arms and ammunition, 
the appointment of Maghak Stepanian, a 
man who likewise had seen service in the 
Tsarist army, as Commandant; commission- 
ing Melik Sarkissian to make a tour of the 
region of Kotayk, to collect arms and am- 
munition, to sound out the people’s mood, 
and to discover Erivan’s intentions in regard 
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to the outlying regions; Melik Sarkissian 
should likewise send a trusted man from 
Kodayk to Dzaghgatzor to do the same 
thing; my brother Poghos, should go to 
Kamarlou and Zangibasar with the same 
mission; Yeghiaar Hovhannessian to act as 
Armenak’s aide; Rouben Kocharian and 
three of our volunteers should go to Erivan 
to procure arms and ammunition and to 
learn latest developments in the city. These 
oprations should be carried on with extreme 
caution and secrecy, and all the agents 
were to report to me the result of their in- 
vestigations. I also arranged with Armenak 
to make a tour of the village and pick out 
the spot most suitable for digging trenches 
and building barricades. 


“To defray the expenses of this opera- 
tion,” I told Armenak, “you will take over 
a sum of approximately half a million Azer- 
baijani bonns which at present are with 
Khachatour Melik Sarkissian. That money 
is worth five times the value of Armenian 
currency. You will spend the money very 
sparingly and where it is absolutely neces- 


The reports from the commissioners prov- 
ed very satisfactory. The temper of the 
people in the regions was excellent, har- 
monious and determined. Dissatisfaction 
against the Soviet regime was universal. 
There were no informers. Arms and ammu- 
nition started to flow into our storehouses. 
Meanwhile, I was not sitting idle. I was 
busy training the volunteer force of our 
village. 

The news from Erivan were likewise 
most encouraging. Rouben Kocharian sent 
us plenty of arms and ammunition and re- 
ported that the people of Erivan had re- 
ceived a shot in the arm by the develop- 
ments in our village of Bashkiarni. The peo- 
ple of Erivan were chafing under the So- 
viet regime and were looking for a way 
of getting rid of their tyrants. 

I divided the village force of 600 warriors 
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into two units of 300 each, one unit to de- 
fend the village in case of attack by the 
Erivan government and the other to be sta- 
tioned at the village of Gokhtin as a re- 
serve force to be used for a flank attack. 
Levon and Khunko had charge of the two 
units respectively, Following these disposi- 
tions I made an inspection tour of the vil- 
lages, accompanied by five of my soldiers. 

Following a most harrowing journey in 
a blinding blizzard in which we nearly 
lost our lives, my company and I made the 
village of Karakalan where I held an im- 
portant consultation with our trusted com- 
rade Deli Ghazo. The chief reason why 
I wanted to see this man was a news item 
from Erivan according to which the Red 
government had summoned all the officers 
of the army of the Independent Republic to 
the Parliament building under the pretext 
of a general check-up, had put them under 
arrest, and without further ado had driven 
them into exile in Siberia. 

My proposition to rescue the officers with 
a joint force of Ghazo’s and my men was 
discarded upon Ghazo’s certain information 
that the exiles already had crossed our 
frontier and had made the railroad. Then 
we took up the other items on our agenda. 
Up until now Ghazo did not know the 
reason for my return from Zangezour and 
who had sent me here. 


I gave Ghazo a complete report of the 
happenings of the past few weeks in Ar- 
menia—how I had returned at the orders 
of Rouben Pasha and Nezhdeh. Zangezour, 
cleared of the Reds, was now independent 
with a national government and an army. 
How Nezhdeh, the unanimous choice of the 
people, had been appointed Commander-in- 
chief in a solemn, religious ceremony, and 
how Rouben Pasha and Nezhdeh were lead- 
ing the heroic revolt against the Bolsheviks. 
I told him about the arrest of Dr. Hamo 
Ohandjanian and his cabinet members, the 
imprisonment of our leading comrades, the 
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daily raids of the chekists, the confiscation 
of properties, the executions and the Soviet 
excesses in all parts of the country. These 
persecutions had brought Rouben and 
Nezhdeh to the conclusion that the people 
of Armenia would rise against the Bolshe- 
viks sooner or later. But since an elemental 
outburst of the people, without organization 
or leadership, might result in needless 
slaughter by the Cheka, Rouben and Nezh- 
deh had sent me here to organize the re- 
sistance. 

Thrilled by my report, Ghazo exclaimed: 
“My dear Martiros, may I be a sacrifice un- 
to your soul. God has sent you to me. My 
men, my property, all that I have is at your 
command. You can count on me to the 
limit.” 

Ghazo and I made a list of all the not- 
ables of the villages in Kotayk and Tzagh- 
gadzor and we wrote them letters, inviting 
them to an important consultation meeting. 
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These representatives arrived at Karakala 
the evening of January 26, 1921. I explain- 
ed to them the reason of my return. My 
proposition was short and to the point: 
“My dear comrades: Our time is precious. 
You already are familiar with the present 
situation. I want you to tell me plainly, do 
you want to continue this vile slavery? Or, 
as you have pointed out, has the knife 
reached the bone and the cup of your 
patience is running over? Don’t you think 
the time has come when we should rise up 
as an organized force, overthrow this vile 
government and rescue our imprisoned in- 
tellectuals, our national heroes, our people 
and our country. Shall we let these dastard- 
ly Chekists keep on torturing our people?” 
The representatives of the villages were 
unanimous in their approval, but asked for 
one day's time to return to their villages 
and consult the people. They promised to 
return with a final answer the following day. 


(To be continued) 





@ A DOCUMENTARY STUDY: 


WORLD WAR I 
AMERICAN RELIEF 
FOR THE ARMENIANS 


DR. VAHE A. SARAFIAN 


All Armenia had been cast into turmoil 
by World War I activities on the Russian- 
Turkish Frontier, with food supply and 
other basic commodities practically non- 
existent. The inter-racial animosities which 
had broken out in various centers of the 
Transcaucasus complicated the political 
scene, while militarily organized persecu- 
tions of Armenians in Georgian and Azeri- 
ruled districts added to the national disaster 
caused by the organized, massive genocide 
program of the Turkish government. The 
latter program, unexampled in human 
knowledge before that time in barbarity 
and scope, had uprooted the entire popu- 
lation of Turkish Armenia, causing the 
death of more than half of the Armenian 
population. During the war years, because 
of heroic resistance fights in Van and Sas- 
soon, approximately 300,000 Armenian refu- 
gees had managed to reach relative safety 
in the Transcaucasus, though disease and 
starvation then began to take a heavy toll 
of lives. In the first half of the decade of the 
‘Twenties, the number of refugees who had 
reached the Transcaucasus rose to about 
450,000," of whom perhaps 150,000 were no 
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longer alive by 1926. 


With agriculture and transportation com- 
pletely dislocated during the years of war 
and independence, it was an impossible 
additional burden imposed on the economy 
of the region to feed and succor the refu- 
gees. The period of Armenian independence 
was not sufficiently organized or prosperous 
to undertake the support or integration of 
the former Turkish citizens. Even the Trans- 
caucasian Armenian population was in 
danger, for great crop failures and war- 
time slaughter of livestock had caused re- 
gion-wide famine. The chauvinistic nation- 
alism of Azerbaijan, and in lesser degree 
Georgia, had already led to attacks on Ar- 
menian refugees and inhabitants in several 
districts of these neighbors. The rising tide 
of Kemalist nationalism in Turkey, the 
deadly enemy of all Armenian rights and 
territorial claims, created the danger that 
the Armenian people were about to be en- 
gulfed forever. 


At such a critical juncture in the history 
of the Armenian people appeared an un- 
looked-for helping hand, the spontaneous 
help of American and British private char- 
ity. 


(121) 
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The Origins of American Relief 
For the Armenians 


Christian humanitarianism had been first 
roused to the increasingly desperate plight 
of the Armenian people during the initial 
stages of the deportations and massacres 
in Turkey. American Ambassador to Tur- 
gey, Henry Morgenthau, was the first to in- 
form officially of the Turkish crime of gen- 
ocide. He wired the State Department that 
“the destruction of the Armenian race is 
rapidly progressing,” and he asked for im- 
mediate steps to effect its rescue,? urging 
the collection of funds for this purpose by 
the organization of a rescue committee. 
This message was immediately transmitted 
to James L. Barton, Foreign Secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, who began efforts to or- 
ganize such a committee on September 14, 
1915.8 


With the whole-hearted cooperation of 
Cleveland H. Dodge in New York, Barton 
succeeded in assembling a group of prom- 
inent people on September 16, at which 
time Ambasador Mogenthau’s plea was 
heeded by the organization of a committee. 
The initial executive committee included 
Charles R. Crane as treasurer, Samuel T. 
Dutton as secretary, and James L. Barton 
as chairman; the name by which the new 
committee was known was the “Armenian 
and Syrian Relief Committee.” The largest 
sum mentioned was agreed on as the goal, 
namely $100,000; one-half that sum was 
immediately subscribed before the meeting 
adjourned. Charles Crane and James Barton 
were instructed to contact the State De- 
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3 For details of the organization and operation 
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partment to secure all available information 
from the government's files. The State De- 
partment proved completely cooperative, 
granting the two emissaries permission “to 
read and use any and all dispatches and 
documents bearing upon the religious, so- 
cial and physical conditions in the disturb- 
ed areas.”* 

A perusal of available documents reveal- 
ed to the committee representatives that the 
condition of the Christian populations of 
the Ottoman Empire exceeded their worst 
imaginings, though Americans in the Otto- 
man Empire and their institutions did not 
appear to be in danger. The Armenians 
appeared to be singled out for special Tur- 
kish attention, with “deportations” rapidly 
depopulating Turkish Armenia. United 
States Government records revealed there 
were more than two hundred thousand 
Armenian, Assyrian, and Nestorian refugees 
in abject destitution in the Russian Cau- 
casus, and, therefore, accessible to immedi- 
ate relief because they were now under a 
friendly government. At the same time, 
tens of thousands of Armenians in Eastern 
Turkey and North Persia were reported 
trekking toward Russian-administered areas 
in alarm over recent developments. 


That such alarm was justified was evident 
in the mass of reports already at hand. The 
committee delegation, impressed deeply by 
the depth of human suffering and the ex- 
tent of need, brought a number of docu- 
ments to the attention of the whole com- 
mittee. Much of the material within those 
reports was disseminated by means of the 
American press and created a stir of sym- 
pathy throughout the Christian world, 
whether Allied or neutral. To adequately 
understand the enthusiasm and devotion 
with which the Near East Relief conducted 
its operations, the greatly expanded nature 
of its charity, and the semi-official status 
it soon had, one must be familiar with the 
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documents on which it based its plans, 
campaigns, and functioning. 

A report, written by an American official 
in early September, 1915, after a personal 
inspection trip, stated: 


All personal property which (the refugees) 
could not take with them had to be left behind 
.... I realized, of course, that I was powerless, 
even unofficially, to interfere with these pro- 
ceedings . . . Unless the whole movement be 
stopped at once, there is, I am firmly convinced, 
not the siightest chance of any of the exiles sur- 
viving this coming winter, except possibly the 
very wealthiest among them, nor do the authori- 
ties make any secret of the fact that their main 
object is the extermination of the whole Armenian 
race. The Vali (provincial governor-general) ad- 
mitted quite frankly: 

“We are determined to get rid, once and for 
all, of this cancer in our country. It has been 
our greatest political danger, only we never re- 
alized it as much as we do now. It is true that 
many innocent are suffering with the guilty but 
we have no time to make any distinction. We 
know it means an economic loss to us, but it is 
nothing compared with the danger we are hereby 
escaping.” 

Without commenting upon the truth or falsity 
of these remarks, the fact remains that the Turks 
are rapidly depleting the country of some of the 
thriftiest, most intelligent, and in many respects, 
the most valuable element of their population. 
One has only to walk through the streets of any 
town in the interior to realize how this deporta- 
tion has wrought havoc with the life of the com- 
munity. Nearly all doctors, dentists, tailors and 
carpenters are gone, in short, every profession or 
trade requiring the least skill has been stopped, 
not to mention the complete stagnation of all 
business of any consequence.5 


Verified reports to the State Department 
from all parts of the Turkish Empire gave 
details concerning the deportations, indi- 
cating that the Armenians had been ousted 
from their homes in Bardizag, the Ada Ba- 
zar region, Konia, Marzovan, Sivas, Khar- 
pert, Diarbekir, and many parts of Cilicia. 
By early October, 1915, the committee had 
also received information that German mis- 
sionaries had protested to the German am- 
bassador, giving details of the situation of 
the deportees based on personal investiga- 
tions. In general, it can be stated that many 
reports had been made in the summer of 
1915, but these were not made known until 
October. American missionaries had also 
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protested to the German authorities. 


The committee took into consideration 
only reports concerning the living, that is, 
reports about the present condition and 
numbers of the survivors of the deporta- 
tions, almost entirely women and children. 
In October, following the initial release of 
Ambassador Morgenthau’s information, the 
press throughout the world began to report 
extensively about the occurrences in Tur- 
key. Much additional information reached 
the committee from that date on, despite 
the attempts of the Turkish government to 
suppress news of the genocide. The files of 
the State Department contained the per- 
sonal observations of American consular 
and diplomatic agents, and of American 
missionaries, doctors and educators resident 
within tthe country. Barton has stated that 
he and Samuel Dutton personally studied 
every document made available in Wash- 
ington, carefully sifted the evidence, evalu- 
ated the witnesses’ reliability, and only 
then, satisfied that the facts were unim- 
peachable, released their information to the 
press. “As more evidence of an indisput- 
able character came to the Committee, it 
was evident that the first reports were 
wholly inadequate and the seriousness of 
the events has been greatly underestimat- 
ed.”6 

The first reports issued by the commit- 
tee to the press were used to inform the 
public and to rouse sympathetic generosity, 
for Ambassador Morgenthau had given as- 
surances that hundreds of thousands of the 
survivors could be saved if sufficient funds 
were made available and immediately trans- 
mitted to volunteer committees of Ameri- 
cans in the various sections. The most im- 
portant early release was through the As- 
sociated Press on October 4, 1915, a news 
story which covered eleven full columns. 
Barton quotes several sections of that re- 
lease as follows: 





6 Barton, p. 39. 
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Reports through Constantinople, 1915: 


Persecution of Armenians assumes unprecedent- 
ed proportions, Reports from widely scattered re- 
gions indicate systematic attempt to uproot peace- 
ful Armenian population and through arbitrary 
arrests, wholesale expulsions and deportation, 
from one end of the Empire to the other, accom- 
panied by frequent instances of rape, pillage and 
murder, turning into massacre, to bring desti- 
tution and destruction upon them. This is not in 
response to fanatical or popular demand, but is 
purely arbitrary and directed from Constantinople. 
Untold misery, disease, starvation and loss of life 
will go on unchecked. 


I am informed that the Turkish authorities have, 
since May Ist, deported over 40,000 Ottoman 
Greeks from the islands and the coast of Mar- 
mora to interior Turkish Moslem villages. 

Deportation of and excesses against peaceful 
Armenians is increasing and from harrowing re- 
ports of eye-witnesses it appears that a campaign 
of race extermination is in progress. Protests 
and threats are unavailing. 


From Cilicia: 


June 30. — The deportation began some six 
weeks ago with 180 families from Zeytun. Since 
that time all the inhabitants of that place and its 
neighboring villages have been deported, also 
most of the Christians from Hadjin, Albistan, 
Sis, Kars, Hassan, and Dortyol. The numbers in- 
volved are approximately 26,500 to date. Of 
these about 5,000 have been sent to the Konia 
region, 5,500 are in Aleppo and surrounding 
towns and villages and the remainder are in 
Deir-ez-Zor and other places in Mesopotamia, 
even as far as the neighborhood of Baghdad. 
The process is still going on, The order already is- 
sued will bring the number in this region up to 
32,000. The government order under which these 
deportations took place is as follows: “The Com- 
manders of the Army, of independent army corps 
and of divisions may, in case of military necessity 
and in case they suspect espionage or treason, 
send away, either in groups or en masse, the in- 
habitants of villages or towns and install them 
in other places.” If the means is not found to aid 
these refugees through the next few months, until 
they get established in their new surroundings, 
two-thirds or three-quarters of them will die of 
starvation and disease. 


From Erzerum: 


July 31. — Armenians, mostly women and chil- 
dren deported from Erzerum district. 


From Kharput: 


On July 4th orders were issued that women and 
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children should be ready to leave in two or three 
days. This order was carried out on the Sth of 
July. A vigorous protest was made to the Gover- 
nor. Informed that the order had not originated 
there but was from higher authority, and that 
not a single Armenian should be left in the city. 
All the morning ox-carts creaked out of town 
laden with women and children, with here and 
there a man who had escaped. The people felt 
that the government was determined to extermi- 
nate the Armenian race and they were power- 
less to resist. The deportation continued at in- 
tervals for about two weeks. It is estimated that 
out of 12,000 Armenians in the city only a few 
were left. Even those who offered to accept Islam 
were sent away. 


From Kharput: 


June 26. — The proclamation regarding the 
deportation of all Armenians was posted in the 
streets. On Thursday all the streets were guarded 
with gendarmes with fixed bayonets and the 
work of driving the Armenians from their homes 
began. Groups of men, women, and children with 
loads and bundles on their backs were collected 
and driven past the consulate on the road by 
gendarmes with fixed bayonets. They were held 
outside the city until a group of about 2,000 were 
collected and then sent on. Three such groups, 
making about 6,000 were sent from here during 
the first three days and smaller groups from other 
places, amounting to about 4,000 more. Some of 
these people were from wealthy and refined sur- 
roundings; some were accustomed to luxury and 
ease. There were clergymen, merchants, tailors 
and men from every walk of life. 


From Tarsus: 


July 13. — After we had seen thousands of 
people start out, we came to the conclusion that 
if anything could be done to stop this terrible 
crime, which impressed us as ten times worse than 
any massacre, it would be done in Constantinople. 
In Constantinople we found that the whole plan 
of deportation is one of the central government 
and that no pressure from the embassies had been 
able to do anything. There is imminent danger of 
many of these people from the Sivas, Erzerum 
and Kharput villages, whom we estimate to be 
600,000, starving to death on the road. They took 
food for only a few days, but could not take 
money with them. 

I am informed that the cities of Bitlis, Mardin, 
Mosul, Malatya, etc., have been depopulated of 
Armenians. The Governor of Dier-ez-Zor, on the 
Euphrates river, who is now here, says there are 
already 15,000 Armenian refugees in that city.7 


Initial Efforts 
And Unification of Relief 
On such scanty, incomplete knowledge, 
deficient especially in regard to the num- 
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bers of Armenians involved, the American 
Committee for Armenian Relief solicited 
funds to complete its initial campaign of 
$100,000 and to provide further amounts. 
It was apparent to the committee that a 
task had been undertaken far beyond any- 
thing contemplated at the time of organi- 
zation. The Committee of Mercy ® at once 
had offered its aid in fund raising. 

At the same time, in response to the 
needs created among the Assyrian, Nes- 
torian, and Armenian refugees of the Urmia 
District of Persia by the devasting Turkish- 
Kurdish incursion of early 1915, a Persian 
Relief Committee had been functioning. 
By October, 1915, the latter had raised 
$70,000 and sent that sum to aid the refu- 
gees. The Palestine-Syrian Relief Commit- 
tee formed in December, 1914 to secure 
funds to alleviate civilian distress and famine 
during that winter had forwarded a con- 
siderable sum to Palestine and Syria for 
general relief. These other organizations 
devoted to relief in the Near East watched 
with interest as the Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee swiftly raised its goal of $100,000, 
forwarding that sum to Ambassador Morg- 
enthau within a month of its founding.® The 
ambassador organized an American com- 
mittee in Constantinople to allocate the 
funds where the need was greatest in the 
interior; members of that committee were 
Ambassador Morgenthau, President Gates 
of Robert College, Lewis Heck of the 
American Embassy staff, William W. Peet 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
Mrs. George Huntington, and Luther 
Fowle. Small though it was, especially in 
comparison with the extent of need, the 
American aid undoubtedly helped save the 
lives of a number of Armenians. 





8 Under the honorary pesidency of Elihu Root; 
v. presidents-Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univ., 
Mayor Mitchll of New York, Katherine Davis 
of New York, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman; Treasur- 
er-August Belmont; Exec. Secretary-Karl Davis 
Robinson. 
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The Armenian Relief Committee was 
joined by the Palestine-Syrian Relief Com- 
mittee and the Persian Relief Committee in 
November, 1915, becoming now the Ameri- 
can Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief.’° 

Using the Ambassador's committee as 
its Turkish distributing branch, the new 
union established a committee of members 
ot the staff of Beirut University and of the 
Presbyterian Mission as its Syrian distribut- 
ing body, while funds for Persia were chan- 
nelled through a committee of American 
diplomatic, educational, and missionary 
residents at Tabriz and Teheran. In the 
Russian-ruled Transcaucasus, although it 
was known that the need was acute, with 
over two hundred thousand refugees, most- 
ly suffering from disease and famine, there 
was little American organization at this 
time. Consul F. Willoughby Smith and his 
staff at Tiflis had appealed for relief funds 
and workers; in response, the Rockefeller 
Foundation had made a “substantial ap- 
propriation”"' The consular staff at first 
handled all American relief there, in coop- 
eration with Lord Bryce’s British Commit- 
tee for Relief. Thus, the distributors of re- 
lief were admirably suited persons, aware 
of local languages and conditions, and lo- 
cated in strategic spots. At no time was part 
of the relief funds utilized for salaries of 
such persons, as they continued to be main- 
tained by the organizations which had in- 
itially sent them. 


Detailed Information 

Becomes Available 
After the consolidation of the various re- 
hef committees, more detailed information 
of the extent of the calamity which had be- 
fallen the Armenians became known. As 
evidence had accumulated, the American 
ambassador had lain the situation before 





10 Ibidem, page 14. 
11 Subsequently, it contributed generously to 
Near East Relief. 
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German ambassador von Wangenheim and 
asked his cooperation in making representa- 
tions to the Ottoman government. Von 
Wangenheim not only refused, but, when 
German missionaries called upon their gov- 
ernment to have the atrocities and deporta- 
tions stopped, he took a categorical stand 
on the side of the Turkish government, 
stating: “I do not blame the Turks for what 
they are doing to the Armenians. They are 
entirely justified.”1* Both Turkish Minister 
of War Enver and German ambassador von 
Wangenheim accused the Americans of in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of Turkey. 
Despite the official relations between Tur- 
key and Germany the German government 
put into the record a protest, by a despatch 
dated August 9, 1915, which read: 


The German Empire regrets to realize that, 
according to information received from impartial 
and reliable sources, acts of violence such as 
massacre and plunder, which cannot be justified 
by the aim that the Imperial Government was pur- 
suing, instead of being checked by the local au- 
thorities, regularly followed the expulsion of Ar- 
menians so that most of them perished before 
reaching their destination. It is chiefly from the 
provinces of Trebizond, Diarbekr, and Erzerum 
that these facts are reported. In some places, as in 
Mardin, it is reported that all Christians, without 
distinction of race or religion, had the same fate. 
At the same time the Imperial Government has 
thought it right to extend the measure of ex- 
patriation to the other provinces of Asia Minor, 
and vety recenly the Armenian villages of the 
district of Izmit, near the capital, have been 
evacuated under similar conditions. Under such 
circumstances the German embassy, by order of 
its Government, is obliged to remonstrate once 
more against these acts of horror. 


In June and July, 1915, the Baghdad rail- 
way had been requisitioned for the trans- 
portation of refugees to the desert. Forced 
to march from the incompleted section in 
the Taurus mountains, without food, proper 
clothing, or shelter, many thousands died. 
In early October, a report was received 
that: 


As for the deportations from Anatolia and Ar- 
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menia, they are being continued systematically. 
The whole Armenian population of Konia and 
Angora is on the road and is at present concen- 
trated along the line of the Baghdad railway, in 
the last extremity of misery. They are being sent 
to Tarsus and Aleppo, to be forwarded in due 
course to the desert . . .. The situation of the 
exiles in Syria is lamentable. The despatch of 
relief is urgently required in order at least to 
save the survivors. 


Another report, from Aleppo, stated that: 


All along the road I met thousands of these 
unfortunate exiles coming into the city. The sights 
I witnessed were more pitiful than those I had 
previously witnessed. There seems to be no end 
to the convoys which move over the Taurus Moun- 
tain range from Bozanti, south. Throughout the 
day, from sunrise to sunset, the road, as far as 
the eye can see, is crowded with these exiles.1% 


Although the Turkish government op- 
posed relief measures, the military com- 
mander of the Syrian provinces, Djemal 
Pasha, was not completely in agreement 
with Constantinople, permitting thousands 
of Armenians to halt at Aleppo instead of 
continuing their forced “death march” to 
Deir-ez-Zor. Other thousands were diverted 
to Damascus and its environs through his 
influence. American emergency relief was 
allowed to be distributed under various 
camouflages, though forbidden officially; 
What proportion of the 500,000 refugees re- 
ported at this time as being in Aleppo, Da- 
mascus, and Deir-ez-Zor by the American 
Counsul at Aleppo owed their lives to such 
surreptitious aid is unknown. A large num- 
ber of letters began to be received from 
Americans in the area to supplement the 
early cables; each letter made the magni- 
tude of the crisis appear greater. A num- 
ber of temporary relief committees were 
formed by the American residents; these 
pleaded for aid to be rushed to the sur- 
vivors before no one was left to be helped. 

On February 22, 1916, Ambassador Mor- 
genthau returned to the United States, and 
at once met with the committee. In his 
report to them on the conditions, he gave 
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detailed information on the actual needs 
in each area. Barton reports, as follows: 


He reported that there were a million or more 
Armenians who had survived in the Near East, 
a large part of whom were women, boys, and girls. 
They were destitute, without sufficient clothing, 
without belongings of any kind and without food, 
He stated that they must be given help until they 
could recover their physical strength, find new 
homes and harvest new crops. The immediate 
need was for clothing, food, and medicine. He 
declared that when he left Turkey, the way had 
been opened for relief work, unhindered the 
authorities, and that thousands of lives co be 
saved if immediate action were taken. He esti- 
mated that $5,000,000 would be required to re- 
lieve the suffering of the Armenians, Nestorians, 
Greeks and Syrians in Turkey, Persia, Syria and 
Palestine, and to aid them in temporary settle- 
ment. This seemed a staggering sum to the Com- 
mittee, but without hesitation they voted to make 
a public appeal for the full amount.!4 


The situation he was reporting On ap- 
peared to be growing more hopeful where 
Turkey was concerned, for late in 1915 
the attitude of the government appeared to 
relax somewhat, probably because of the 
practical success of the policy of making 
“Turkey for the Turks”. Attacks against Ar- 
menian refugees lessened somewhat, while 
Turkish officials seemed willing to let na- 
ture finish the task they had started; some 
relief activity was apparently to be per- 
mitted, since the situation of the Armenians 
had now become so critical that only a 
tremendous effort could save more than an 
unimportant segment. During the latter 
part of 1915, the major efforts of the com- 
mittee were directed toward assuring the 
continued existence of at least part of the 
refugees who had reached Syria. Increas- 
ing amounts of money followed the amalga- 
mation of the Syrian Relief with the Ar- 
menian Relief Committee, Though the Tur- 
kish orders against feeding refugees were 
still in effect legally, authorities in Syria 
began to ignore inconspicuous relief activi- 
ties. The northwestern part of Persia, on the 
other hand, displayed worsening condition, 
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as did Transcaucasia. With most of the 
Christian homes in the Urmia and adjacent 
regions destroyed, disease took a heavy toll 
of the thousands of Christian refugees hud- 
dled under the protection of foreign mis- 
sions in mission buildings. The return of 
Russian troops in the summer of 1915 had 
given the Christians a respite, but the sec- 
ond withdrawal of the Russians from Urmia 
in August caused the entire Christian popu- 
lation to flee; the return of the Russians a 
month later could not undo the losses suf- 
fered, nor the wrecking of property and 
destruction of crops. 


The Situation 
In Transcaucasia and Persia 


The retreat of the Russian army from 
Van in August, 1915 caused a chaotic ex- 
odus of the entire Armenian population in 
the occupied area; many of these Armenians 
were persons who had escaped Turkish de- 
portation by a heroic self-defense in the 
city of Van, which had lasted until the Ar- 
menian volunteer forces of the Russian ar- 
mies could appear. A report from Etch- 
miadzin, dated August 12, 1915, was made 
available to the committee in September. 
It stated: 


The road from Igdyr, near the Turkish frontier, 
to Etchmiadzin is choked with groups of sick and 
destitute refugees . . . . The whole countryside is 
full to overflowing. At Igdyr, the first arrival 


depot, a mass of 20,000 is accumulated and an- 
other of 45,000 at Echmiadzin. From these two 
centers they are being distributed in groups to 
other districts. At Echmiadzin a hospital has been 
installed. Between Igdyr and the Turkish frontier 
there are patrols of horsemen searching for chil- 
dren, the sick and other stragglers and seeking to 
remove the corpses. About fifty orphans arrive 
every day at Igdyr; part of them are kept there; 
others are sent on to Echmiadzin .. .. The 
stream flows without ceasing and it is impossible 
to estimate the number without any exactitude. 
Conferring with representatives of the 

we fixed upon approximately the following fig- 
ures. From Van district 200,000; from other dis- 
tricts, 60,000, not including those who reached 
here at an earlier date. The average mo 
amounts to fifteen deaths a day at Igdyr and 

at Echmiadzin . . . . The refugees need 
medical aid and clothing. They are being dis- 
tributed to other towns as rapidly as shelters can 
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be found for them. There seems no end to these 
solid columns moving forward in a cloud of 
dust. The majority are women and children, bare- 
foot, exhausted and starving. 


A second message, dated August 21, 1915, 
supplemented this information: 


The stream of refugees still flows, but with a 
elastic current... . e situation ig extraor- 
dinarily harrowing ... .There is a shortage of 
bread . ... The majority of the refugees are 
ill . ... In the Echmiadzin School, 3,500 children 
who have lost their parents are huddled together 
.... Yesterday evening I visited a building and 
in the big hall I counted 110 babies lying naked 
on the floor.15 


While more than a quarter million Ar- 
menian refugees entered Transcaucasian 
Armenia from the Turkish border at this 
time, another stream of refugees entered 
from the Persian border, in flight from the 
barbarities perpetrated by Kurds and Turks 
in the Urmia-Northwestern Persia dis- 
tricts.1° The first arrivals numbered about 
80,000 Nestorians and Armenians, with 
larger groups following. American Consul 
in Tiflis, F. Willoughby Smith, reported 
that the Tsarist government was doing all 
in its power to help the refugees. Russia 
distributed emergency supplies from _ its 
army stocks, as well as combatting the epi- 
demics by assigning doctors to work among 
the refugees. In response to his urgent re- 
quest that American funds supplement the 
aid given by the Russian government to 
help feed, clothe, and shelter the more 
than 300,000 Armenian refugees, the com- 
mittee despatched $40,000 in October, 1915, 
a month after its founding. 


Relief in Turkey 

And Syria in 1916 
As the American relief effort became 
operative, full use of the American college 
buildings and staffs in various centers of 
Turkey, as well as of American hospitals, 





15 Quotations from Barton, pp. 81-82. 

16 Barton quotes various observers as placing 
the total of such refugees at 500,000, this number 
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occurred. The American College at Aintab, 
Euphrates College at Kharpert, Anatolia 
College at Marzovan, schools at Caesaria, 
Marash, Mardin, and Sivas were turned in- 
to relief centers and orphanages; American 
hospitals at Aintab, Caesaria, Kharpert, 
Konia, Marash, Mardin, Marzovan, and 
Sivas became important parts of the relief 
program. Many of the American personnel 
remained, now serving as agents of the 
Constantinople committee of the Commit- 
tee for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 

During 1916, funds were sent to Turkey 
in growing amount as the campaigns in 
America struck a deep response. The larg- 
est part were spent in Aleppo, under the 
direction of the United States Consul J. R. 
Jackson. Supplies could not be sent, and 
the American relief groups had to purchase 
locally the needed food and clothing, often 
at exorbitant prices. Reduced thus in effec- 
tiveness, nevertheless there is little doubt 
that most of the surviving refugees in 
that area owed their lives in some measure 
to American charity. 


At this same time, the American Relief 
Clearing House in Paris attempted to send 
aid to the Christian refugees in Lebanon 
and Syria; the obdurate official position of 
the Turks rendered this attempt useless.1* 
Nevertheless, between November 26, 1914 
and December 16, 1918, the accounts of the 
American Clearing House reveal that 
8,001.21 francs were spent on relief for 
Armenians and 1,520.20 franes for Syrians." 
In a final statement of operations, the ac- 
counts show $4,641.84 expended for relicf 
to Armenia, presumably during this per- 
iod,’® for the Clearing House ceased as a 
separate body on its merger with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in June, 1917.2° During the 
crucial years of 1916 and 1917, che Ameri- 
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can Red Cross gave large donations to the 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief. Public support of fund-raising cam- 
paigns was gratifying. 


In the fall of 1916, the committee pre- 
pared a Christmas gift ship from America 
for relief in Syria and Palestine, chartering 
the S. S. Caesar for that purpose. At first, 
it appeared that all governments involved 
would prove cooperative; Djemal Pasha, 
however, demanded that it land at Jaffa 
instead of Beirut, and that distribution be 
solely up to him. The refugees had heard 
of its coming, and they were grievously dis- 
appointed when it was found impossible to 
comply with Djemal Pasha’s demands, for 
the food supply at this time was crucial in 
the question of survival. The S. S, Caesar 
was diverted to Alexandria and its contents 
sold to the Red Cross for use in Salonika; 
the proceeds were transmitted to Beirut 
for relief work, but thousands died of star- 
vation because of the impossible conditions 
of the “benevolent” military ruler in Syria.*" 
American efforts succeeded, however, in 
maintaining a number of soup kitchens, 
supply of food to a number of villages, in 
assembling orphans into orphanages, and 
gathering a number of refugee women into 
workshops to earn a meager living wage. 


1916-1918 
In Transcaucasia and Persia 

The condition in Persia showed a marked 
improvement, as the frontier area was again 
under Russian occupation, and security be- 
came more general. Many of the Christian 
farmers had returned to their ruined vil- 
lages, and, despite crop failures in many 
parts of Persia, they sowed their fields and 
maintained a fairly adequate food supply. 
Meanwhile tools, seed, and animals were 
loaned them by the American and British 
relief organizations in the area, while medi- 


21 For the S. S. Ceesar incident, see Henry P. 
Davison, The American Red Cross in the Great 
Wer, pp. 252-253; also, Barton, p. 74. 
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cal and some food supply was also provided. 
The swift recovery of Urmia from the deso- 
lation of the massacres it had witnessed 
showed the effectiveness of Christian 
charity efforts in areas under governmental 
security. 

Personnel remained a serious problem in 
the Transcaucasus during 1916, a crucial 
year for the bulk of the refugees. Starvation 
had been controlled to a degree by dint of 
much Russian, British, and American re- 
lief, but the greatest factor had been the 
population of Russian Armenia, which had 
shared what it had to keep the nationality 
alive. Villagers and townsfolk shared their 
homes with refugees from Turkish Armenia. 
Shelter was scarce, with great overcrowd- 
ing. Food supply was inadequate to feed the 
greatly increased population; disease was 
rampant, several epidemics breaking out 
nearly concurrently because of the un- 
healthy sanitary conditions and the weak- 
ened physical condition of the population. 
With the second Russian advance into the 
Turkish Armenian provinces, some of the 
refugees returned to their home towns, 
where it was necessary to reestablish their 
economic lives in order to render them self- 
sufficient again. In face of the great extent 
of need, little could be done beyond pallia- 
tive measures. A small number of settlers 
were aided in establishing new lives in the 
villages, where it was relatively easy to be- 
come self-supporting. Wheat and barley 
seed were provided for the first harvest; 
draft animals were provided on the basis 
of one per three families, some 3,000 water 
buffaloes, oxen, and other animals being 
provided before January, 1917.7" 

The work program in the Transcaucasus 
proved especially valuable, providing em- 
ployment for many and valuable relief sup- 
plies at low cost to the committee for dis- 
tribution to other refugees in Armenia. 
From mid-1916 to May, 1918, “more than 
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2.500 women were employed spinning cot- 
ton and wool, in knitting 25,000 pairs of 
stockings for distribution, and in making 
6,000 quilts for the utterly destitute. The 
spinning wheels and looms were made by 
refugee carpenters, giving employment to 
200 men. For two years all the clothing and 
bedding, which were given in large quan- 
tities to the refugees, were made by other 
refugee women in the industrial work- 
shops.?8 


A survey of the orphaned in the Trans- 
caucasus was taken in early 1917, indicat- 
ing about 15,000 to 20,000 such children 
in Russian Armenia. It was decided to aid 
such children by a monthly grant of $2.00, 
four thousand to be cared for. This sum was 
soon raised to $3.00 per child, and by De- 
cember, 1917, over 15,000 such children, in 
450 villages, were being aided with monthly 
grants and clothing from the refugees’ in- 
dustrial workshops.” Consul F. Willough- 
by Smith in Tiflis appears to have been the 
main force in concentrating attention on the 
children. Two cables from him poignantly 
expressed the plight of the children especi- 
ally. The first, dated July, 1917, reads: 


General condition of refugees has reached the 
critical stage. Nearly two years exiled from their 
homes. Only negligible proportion have been able 
to find work in their new environment. What 
little money or possessions they were able to 
bring with them now exhausted. Great distress 
from hunger. In many districts signs of exhaus- 
tion appearing. Large numbers of old, sick, or 
weak men with families to support. Appalling 
number of widows with dependent children. Ma- 
jority will not be able to return to old homes. 
Estimate 40,000 orphans here. Need for aid at 
this time greater than ever before. Urge and im- 
plore that New York Committee continue its 
efforts with renewed vigor if the many thous- 
ands it has helped are to be saved. We need mil- 
lion dollars for next twelve months. 


The second, sent in September, reads: 


Have had conference with members of pro- 
visional government here regard to relief need, 





23 Ibid., pages 84-85. 
24 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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particularly great care for orphans, Orphanages 
should be established immediately; estimate about 
forty thousand orphans here. Every possible ef- 
fort should be made to take care of at least 10,000. 
Provisional government appreciates committee's 
work and promises all facilities. Immense need 
calls for greater extension on lines of relief al- 
ready established. Committee unanimously feels 
that number of orphan children now taken care 
of should be increased enormously.25 


The response to particular stress on the 
needs of orphans was an immediate wave of 
sympathy, expressed in part through a Sun- 
day School drive for funds for the children 
in “Bible Lands”; in the first year, nearly 
$1,000,000 was raised by the Sunday school 
children.?* Religious and church bodies con- 
tinued a close association with the Near 
East Relief, as it was now generally known. 
Though the Near East Relief was still to 
face great problems, and to act on various 
fronts, increasingly its attention focussed on 
the care and education of the war orphans. 


American Entry 
Into the War and Relief 


The breaking of diplomatic relations with 
Turkey on America’s entry into the war 
had no effect on the relief work of the Near 
East Relief. By that time, the chaotic war 
conditions had made it nearly imperative 
for the Turkish population as well that there 
be no interruption of relief administration, 
for Turks in need were also receiving aid 
from American administrators.?" 





25 Ibid., page 85, 

26 Ibid., page 386. 

27 [bid., p. 54. Ambassador Elkus, who replaced 
Morgenthau in 1916, in an interview published 
in the New York Times, July 18, 1917, stated, in 
part: “I have mo reason to doubt but that the 
Turkish Government will continue to permit the 
proper distribution of relief moneys and food, as 
heretofore; in fact, in conversation with some 
of the Ministers they assured me there was no 
objection to it if it was properly carried on. Na- 
turally, they would prefer to have it done through 
the Red Crescent Society, which is the Turkish 
organization corresponding to the International 
Red Cross, but I explained to them that these 
funds were raised with the understanding that 
they should be distributed through the Relief 
Committee and its agents and that seemed to be 
entirely satisfactory.” 





AMERICAN RELIEF FOR ARMENIANS 


During 1917, the Near East Relief main- 
tained in Turkey extensive activities, though 
its workers had to function technically as 
attaches of the Swedish Legation.2* By 
means of soup kitchens and industrial work- 
shops, large numbers received relief, the 
figure reaching to about 300,000 Armenians, 
together with some 200,000 Turks and 
Greeks, according to a report of Dr. Peet, 
treasurer of the Constantinople commit- 
tee.*® The attitude of the Turkish govern- 
ment depended in part on the whim of local 
officials; in general, it cannot be said that 
there was a real change. Marked hostility 
was met nearly everywhere toward efforts 
to rescue Armenian children from Turkish 
homes, yet numbers of such orphans did 
appear at various American centers for re- 
fuge. Need continued so great that, in 1917, 
the Relief Committee maintained in Con- 
stantinople alone three orphanages, a hospi- 
tal, and eleven soup kitchens, in a six-month 
period distributing 1,400,250 rations of 
food.*° 

During the eighteen months preceding 
American participation in the war, the 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief had total receipts of $2,895,326," a sum 
far exceeding the most extravagant dream 
of the original committee, but dwarfed 
when compared to the need it strove to al- 
leviate. That entire sum had been spent in 
Persia, Transcaucasia, Syria, and Turkey to 
save at least a part of the refugee popula- 
tions; that over half of it was spent for Ar- 
menian relief is apparent, but to have saved 
half the survivors of the deportations would 
have cost many times that amount. That 
the amounts collected had little to do with 
need, but rather indicated the degree of 
awareness of the general American public, 
is shown in the following table of income, 
which indicates a deeper expression of pub- 





28 Barton, p. 64. 
29 Ibid., p. 65. 

30 Tbid., p. 69. 

31 Ibid., page 410. 
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lic sympathy as knowledge of the plight of 
the Armenian and other Christian refugees 
became more widespread: 

1915 —$ 176,929 

1916 — $2,404,000 

1917— about $4,000,000 (est.) 

1918 — $7,022,000 2? 

In 1918, there was a change in the at- 
mosphere of relief operations. A greatly ex- 
panded financial base permitted more ade- 
quate direct stop-gap measures, and relief 
began to reach to far greater numbers. The 
condition of the Armenian survivors in Tur- 
key was bad and was growing worse as 
time passed. Orphan collection stations 
helped save many thousands of the home- 
less, disease-ridden children, and many 
soup-kitchens prolonged life in the midst 
of an increasing death rate from malnutri- 
tion and disease. A few workshops succeed- 
ed in maintaining operations, but Turkish 
hostility in the provinces limited relief mea- 
sures where it was perhaps most needed. 
With increased funds available, service be- 
gan to expand markedly; in June, 1918, 
161,000 persons were fed in the city of 
Constantinople alone,** nearly all refugees 
from the interior, who had succeeded in 
reaching the capital. The gravity of the con- 
dition of the refugees in Syria was equally 
apparent. A report from Syria in 1918 stat- 
ed: 


I suppose you know the desperate conditions 
in the villages and the methods being adopted. 
Though we cannot deny its necessity and wis- 
dom, it is none the less tragic. They tell me that 
they had to adopt the ——-> = of the survival 
of the fittest in many and actuall 5 baw, — 
—- select —_ their children those _ 
are to granted the opportunity to wuts 
the rest of the family were inevitably condemned 
to death.34 

(To be continued) 





32 Tbid., pp. 408-409. 

33 Tbid., p. 69. 

84 Letter of James H. Nicol, in Barton, page 75. 
He further stated: “We are also a the 
work in the Armenian orphanage at 
where the 650 children remain of the 2.000 saan 
the Turks tried to Turkify.” 





@ THE INIMITABLE P. K:: 


Epigrams 


Those who 
stop at nothing 
seldom go far. 


The poised 
have a 
cloudless air. 


Living faith 
is a rock 
with roots. 
& 

The 
self-willed 
rope 

hung itself. 


Forcing fate 
diverts destiny. 


Slivery cynics 


human porcupines. 


e 
Strike 
at the 
psychological 
moment when it’s 
fate-o’clock. 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


Make dull 
conversations 
brilliant by 
listening to 
every other 
word. 


What good 
is a caress 
made with 


duressP 
2 


God gives 
when they pray 


all a hearing 


What music 
there is 

in the 

mere hum 
of existence. 


Good will 
flowers 
with 

kind words. 





@ MAKING HIM A “SOVIET WRITER”: 


THE SOVIET INTERPRETATION 
OF KHACHADOUR ABOVIAN 


V. SHAHUNI 


Last year, in the Armenian SSR there 
began in the second half of 1955 a propa- 
gandistic campaign on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of the birth of one of 
the greatest Armenian writers, Khachadour 
Abovian. 

As the principal organizer, the propa- 
ganda division of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party directed Soviet 
writers to lead the campaign in the follow- 


ing four directions: To make every effort 
to prove that in a political sense, Abovian 
had a Russian orientation: To convince the 


Armenian people, with every possible 
means, that it has a debt of gratitude to the 
Russian “older brother.” To confirm that 
Abovian was a “democratic writer” in the 
Soviet meaning of this word, and that the 
literary heritage he left remains part of the 
“cultural treasury of socialist nations.” To 
show that A.bovian was an atheist and that 
he had waged a relentless struggle against 
the clergy. 

Consequently Soviet literary critics, es- 
pecially in Armenia, began to write of the 
founder of the modern Armenian language 
and its modern literature, Khachadour 
Abovian with the above-cited Party instruc- 
tions in mind. The campaign reached its 
climax on October 8, 1955 with festivities 
throughout the Soviet union dedicated to 
the 150th anniversary of Abovian’s birth, 
but it is clear that purely political consider- 


ations motivated the clebrations. 

Armenian history shows that the begin- 
ning of the XIX century brought with it 
new attitudes, greater expectations and 
hopes of a renaissance for the Armenian 
people. Persian feudalism had reduced the 
Armenian people to an extreme state of 
economic despondency, causing, simultan- 
eously a profound cultural setback. The Ar- 
menian Church and the Christian faith in 
general, were also in a very grave situation. 

It is not surprising therefore, that the 
Armenians, at that period placed consider- 
able hope in Russian Christianity moving 
down from the North. What the Russian 
monarchy had in store for the Armenians, 
hidden behind its religious crusade, they 
naturally, had no way of knowing. The only 
desire of the Armenians was to be liberated 
from ruthless Persian feudalism, to find 
security for the Armenian Christian Church 
and hence, to permit a cultural and politic- 
al revival. Khachadour Abovian was born 
just prior to the political rebirth of the Ar- 
menian people.! 

The political events, which later shaped 
Abovian’s world outlook, have been pre- 
sented in a totally distorted manner by So- 
viet writer in order to establish a founda- 





1The exact date of Abovian’s birth is not 
known. It is probably between 1804 and 1806. 
In the thirties the Soviets brought this date for- 
ward to 1812 to justify their —— that Abov- 
ian’s orientation was 
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tion whereby the father of the Armenian 
spiritual revival could be introduced as a 
“Russophile,” as an apostle of Russian po- 
litical orientation, in order to hide the fact 
of a new colonialism over Armenia.” 

Soviet historians now have the task of 
convincing the West that Khachadour 
Abovian: “Dedicated his universal genius, 
his fiery heart, his tempestious imagination 
to strengthening the love of the Armenian 
people for the Russian people.”* 

It appears, also, that in order to confirm 
his pro-Russian trend Abovian, is said to 
have noted joyfully that: “Wherever the 
Russian sets his foot there verdure and 
flowers grow.”# 

On the other hand, Soviet historians by 
duplicating each other’s efforts and reiterat- 
ing their statements, are trying to trans- 
plant the great Armenian from his period to 
the epoch “when the socialist nation began 
building Communism.” They do this in 
order to justify their presentation of Abov- 
ian as “. . .a brillant representative of so- 
cialist culture and an exponent of Commu- 
nist ideals.”5 

There is no doubt that these historians 
are finding it hard to fulfill Party demands 
satisfactorily as regards Abovian. The true 
facts show clearly that Abovian never mani- 
fested pro-Russian sympathies and that he 





Pravda, October, 8, 1955. 
Izvestia, October, 8, 1955. 
Zvezda, No. 10, 1955, pp. 160 — 163. 
Kommunist, October 8, 1955. 
Kommunist, September 4 and October 
8, 1955. 
Sovetskaya Literatura, (Organ of the Ar- 
menian Writers Society), No. 10, 1955. 
Sovetskoe Iskusstvo, (Organ of Armenian 
Artist Society), October, 1955, No. 5. 
“Soviet Georgia’ (in Armenian) (Organ 
of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Georgia), October 8, 1955. 
Kommunist, (in Armenian) Organ of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Azerbaidzhan, October 8, 1955, 
No. 239. 

3 Pravda of October 8, 1955. 

4“Soviet Armenia”, October 8, 1955. 

5 Izvestia, October 8, 1955. 
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remained throughout his life, a champion of 
Armenian freedom. 

It can hardly be said that Abovian was a 
“russophile” in any sense, particularly as 
he lived in Armenia when it was under the 
ityranny of tsarist‘ Russian and subject to 
exploitation and persecution. It is, more- 
over, impossible to find anything in Abov- 
ian’s letters or literary writings that would 
indicate such a pro-Russian trend. 

In any biography of Abovian, it will be 
found that he received his elementary edu- 
cation at the Holy See of Etchmiadzin, un- 
der the personal direction of the All-Arme- 
nian Catholicos Yeprem and the direct 
tutorship of Bishop Anton. Abovian’s father, 
Hovhannes, was a personal friend of the 
Catholicos and a very religious man. 

Abovian continued his religious educa- 
tion at Hakhpat and Tiflis. In 1829 he 
graduated from the Nersesian School of 
Tiflis and entered Holy Etchmiadzin, as a 
scribe attached to the All-Armenian Catho- 
licos. In 1830 Abovian entered the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat and studied under Professor 
Friedrich Parrot and other religious teach- 
ers. 

It is most unlikely, therefore, that some- 
one who came from a profoundly religious 
family and who spent his whole life in a 
religious environment, could become an 
anti-religious atheist as Soviet historians 
insist. The fact that Abovian clashed with 
certain backward clergymen in no way im- 
plies that Abovian was anti-church. 

In 1863 Abovian graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. Abovian was extremely 
talented and knew several languages. He 
was a writer and a thinker, a pedagogue 
and a social worker and he was well-versed 
in musical matters. 

With the intention of being useful to his 
homeland Abovian arrived in Armenia, But 
there he encountered the antagonism of 
tsarist circles and defenders of the regime. 
Greatly disturbed, Abovian moved to Tiflis 
and opened a private school there. 





On KHACHADOUR ABOVIAN 


Here, apart from teaching, Abovian also 
prepared a textbook of Armenian, based on. 
the pedagogic principles of the day entitled 
“A Beginner's Approach to Education.” 
Abovian applied to the Imperial Academy 
in St. Petersburg, to publish this book, but 
the conservative scholars turned him down, 
considering the principles of his work as 
dangerous. 

Similarly, his efforts to obtain a pro- 
fessorship at Kazan University, were frus- 
trated. Stephanos Nazariantz, a prominent 
Armenian literary critic, in one of his let- 
ters to Abovian, warns him to “be careful 
of the Russian monster, Nicholas I.” 

Thus, persecuted by the tsar and bigoted 
Armenian circles obedient to tsardom, 
Abovian was ostracized everywhere. 

Finally, on April 2, 1848, Khachadour 
Abovian left his home in Erevan never to 
return or be heard of again. 

The tsarist government, which had the 
evidence of the December 1825 uprising in 
Petersburg, could not fail to see the danger 
which Abovian, with the liberal European 
ideas of the day represented. For Abovian 
was well aware of the revolutionary cur- 
rents in Europe. He knew that in Italy and 
in Germany there were movements for a 
national liberation, and that in France the 
revolution had dethroned Louis Phillipe. He 
could not help but think of the oppressed 
state of his homeland. 

Abovian did not witness his nation’s re- 
surgence on May 28, 1918, exactly 70 years 
after his disappearance. This was Abovian’s 
dream, not as claimed by the editor of “So- 
viet Armenia”, Hovhannes Baghdasarian,® 
the “great October revolution” which only 
brought new slavery for Armenia. 

In the literary heritage left by Khacha- 
dour Abovian, his masterpiece is undoubt- 
edly the novel “Wounds of Armenia, a 
Patriot's Lament.” Other important works 
by Abovian include: “The History of Tig- 





6 “Soviet Armenia”, October 8, 1955. 
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ranes,” whose hero, the teacher Vahanian, 
tries to culivate a high sense of duty toward 
the homeland among the new generation, 
by liberal education and the strengthening 
of moral convictions. Vahanian calls on the 
sons of Armenia to struggle against foreign 
tyrants of Armenia, amongst whom are the 
Russian tsars. This is yet, another item of 
proof, refuting the Soviet claim that the 
great Armenian patriot was a Russophile in 
the Communist sense of the word. 

Abovian’s “Amusement for leisure time” 
is a phenomenon in our literary heritage, 
since it is a collection based on proverbial 
literature and ranks with “The Fox’s Book” 
of the medieval writer Vartan Aygekitz. 

Abovian’s textbook “A Beginner’s Ap- 
proach to Education” may be considered the 
forerunner of Armenian school books. With 
this book Abovian became the founder of 
our pedagogic system. It may also be stated 
that Abovian, with his democratic views, his 
modern convictions on education and his 
deep love for children and the problem of 
their upbringing, was a unique phenomen- 
on, especially in the Armenia of his day. 

Abovian, who for eleven years served as 
a teacher in various schools of Erevan and 
Tiflis, deeply influenced both his students 
and those who came to know him. The 
prominent German botanist K. Koch wrote 
the following about Abovian: 


There can be no doubt that Transcau- 
casia has hitherto never seen a teacher, who 
dedicated himself with such love and sacri- 
fice to the education of children, as Abov- 
dan. Were he given any assistance, a new 
light would rise for the tragic and forgot- 
ten Armenian people, who have been down 
trodden for so many centuries.7 

However, the tsarist authorities not only 


failed to give Abovian any assistance, but 
by constant persecution they brought him 
to his tragic end. 

The educational ideology of Abovian, 
springing from his world outlook consists 
of three elements, his patriotism, his real 





7The Archives of Kh. Abovian, Museum of 
Literature and Art, Yerevan. 
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democracy and humanism. He put his en- 
tire knowledge and genius at the service of 
the Armenian people in the hope of bring- 
ing about a deep love of the fatherland in 
the young generation. 

Khachadour Abovian’s “Hosanna” is a 
short novel written with great understand- 
ing. His “A Turk’s Daughter”, a short story 
is purely a work of art, whereas the Soviets 
have stressed it as a doctrinal work pro- 
pounding the brotherhood of the Caucasian 
peoples. This short story is written with ex- 
ceptional feeling and reflects the noble feel- 
ings for a man who rises against the dark 
feudalism of his day. “The Turk’s Daughter” 
remains unique in our literature and is 
rather poetic prose than a pure short story. 
It reflects the truly humanitarian and dem- 
ocratic nature of Abovian. 


In addition, Abovian wrote a number of 
poems and translations from Goethe, Schil- 
ler and other celebrated authors. 

After his return from Dorpat, Abovian 
took up the study of Armenian folk and re- 
ligious music. He had a deep love for Arme- 
ian church music and according to certain 
archives ® he himself composed hymns and 
wrote the words in classic and modern Ar- 
menian. Referring to Armenian church 
music, Abovian wrote: 

Our church music is the closest to per- 
fection; the most beautiful melodies of Han- 
del, Weber or Mozart, could hardly bring 
tears to my eyes or cause sighs from the 
heart, which these simple melodies do.® 


In 1840, while in Armenia, Abovian be- 
gan writing a study of Armenian folk and 
church music, which he later submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
Unfortunately, the Museum in Soviet Ar- 
menia has nothing of this work except six 
titleless pages in handwriting, bearing the 
principal notes of the work in progress.’® 

Soviet critics give a completely one-sided 
analysis of Abovian’s novel “Wounds of 
Armenia, a Patriot’s Lament,” which is real- 





8 [bid. 
9 Ibid., Archive Number 402. 
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ly deeply patriotic. They try to leave out 
of the book those passages which express a 
love of the fatherland and a desire for liber- 
ation, which are directed at all tyrannies, 
specifically Russian colonialism. The prop- 
agandists of the Communist Party make 
every effort to see a class struggle in the 
work: “The destruction of the feudal order 
and the formation of the bourgeoisie.” 
However Abovian could not have written 
of any such class struggle because it did not 
exist in the Armenia in his time. Actually, 
there have never been class divisions in Ar- 
menian history, in the Communist sense. 
Despite the efforts of the Soviets to distort 
Abovian’s outlook, “Wounds of Armenia” 
remains a humane and deeply felt work, 
containing patriotism, which the Soviets 
attempt to interpret in their own way.It 
depicts life in Kanaker under Persian rule, 
the tyranny and persecution of the Sardar 
and the heroism of Aghassie, who rebels 
against this tyranny. The novel ends with 


the tragic death of the hero. It is the first 
Armenian novel in the European sense and 
the first major Armenian work in prose. 
This creation has the same significance for 


Armenian literature as Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” had for the spiritual rebirth of 
Europe. In other words, it represents the 
Armenia of the author's time in microcosm, 
in all its material and spiritual aspects. 
“Wounds of Armenia” was published ten 
years after the tragic disappearance of Kha- 
kadour Abovian and created a sensational 
impression, bringing forth numerous fol- 
lowers, such as Proshian, Raffi, Aharonian, 
Shant, Isahagian, Tumanian, Varoujan, Sia- 
manto and Charentz. Khachadour Abovian 
was and remains the democratic protagonist 
of Armenian interests and aspirations for 
national liberation, despite Communist ef- 
forts to exploit the name and literary crea- 
tion of Abovian as another means of per- 
petuating their tyranny over Armenia. 





10 Ibid., Archive Number 38. 
11“Soviet Armenia”, October 8, 1955. 





@ ON GOYAN’S WORK: 


THE ARMENIAN THEATER 
THROUGH SOVIET EYES 


A. KHACHATRIAN 


The first two volumes, entitled “The 
Theater in Ancient Armenia” and “The 
Theater in Medieval Armenia,” of Georg 
Goyan’s extensive five-volume work on 
2,000 years of the Armenian theater appear- 
ed in 1952 in the USSR.! They deserve no- 
tice for many reasons. On the basis of a 
wealth of historical, archaeological, and ar- 
tistic material, much of it published for 
the first time, and a thoughtful and scholar- 
ly analysis, the author builds up the history 
of the Armenian theater between the first 
century B. C. and the close of the middle 
ages. 

At the same time, Goyan’s book shows 
the duality present in some Soviet works of 
learning. Strictly scholastic material and 
scientific deductions are reconciled with a 
priori political and ideological assertions to 
satisfy current party aims in respect to any 
given question. Final conclusions are drawn 
by the author not as a result of studying 
the material, but are framed to serve as a 
positive answer to a Party task. Such facts 
as do not provide adequate material for 
a conclusion are replaced by the author's 
arbitary hypotheses. All this greatly lowers 
the general scholastic level of the work, 





1 Georg Goyan, “2,000 Years of the Armenian 
Theater”, vol. I — The Theater in Ancient Ar- 
menia; vol. II — The Theater in Medieval Ar- 
menia, Moscow, 1952. 


invites a cautious approach to the author's 
conclusions, and not infrequently discredits 
even the valid part of the book. All that is 
positive which Goyan’s work contributes to 
scholarship would have been greatly en- 
hanced if the author had shed off his primi- 
tive and aggressive political phraseology. 

It is hoped that the opportunity will arise 
of returning on another occasion to the 
purely scholastic side of Goyan’s work. For 
this it is basically necessary to segregate 
assiduously the scholastic aspect from the 
discussions encumbering it. In this article 
it is intended to review Goyan’s book as 
a whole. An attempt will be made to clarify 
Goyan’s political aims and then to show, 
by going into the details of the X century 
A. D. Akhtamar temple, how Goyan’s pre- 
conceived political aims break down when 
it comes to archaeology. 

Neither Goyan, nor A. Dzhivelegov, who 
wrote the preface to the book, conceal the 
political tendentiousness of the work. On 
the contrary, they consider this tendentious- 
ness to be its chief merit. 

Dzhivelegov says frankly that Soviet 
scholastic works should serve political aims: 


Whether the Soviet specialist devotes 
himself to the first century A. D. .. . or the 
Middle Ages, he knows that he is doing 
all this i n 1950, that he is a Soviet scholar, 





2 Ibid-, p. 29. 
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called upon to do everything in such a 

way as to make scholarship serve our peo- 

ple, and to be useful to them.” 
Dzhivelegov thereby quite clearly indi- 


cates that the study of the historic past and 
in general of anything “to which the So- 
viet specialist devotes himself” must demon- 
strate the correctness of 1950 Soviet policy. 
Further, Dzhivelegov explains what con- 
temporary Soviet scholarship serves. 


The research of Soviet historians exposes 
the sundry manipulations of the pseudo- 
scientific hirelings of world imperialism 
and deals shattering blows to the lying 
cosmopolitan theories of national nihilism, 
which are so closely connected with the 
preaching of chauvinism and racialism. 
Wherever the obscurantists and reaction- 
aries may happen to be active, including 
the study of art, they must all be exposed, 
and their forgeries must be opposed with 
works throwing light on the past of man- 
kind’s civilization from the really scientific 
point of view of historical materialism.* 


The last phrase about “the really scientific 
point of view” means that only works which 
satisfy the Marxist dogmas can be recogniz- 
ed as scientific. Fortunately these Party ap- 
peals proved incapable of wrecking all So- 
viet scholarship, which continues to pro- 
duce valuable and objective works as well.* 

Goyan chose as the epigraph to his book 
tthe words of Molotov, who said on the 22nd 
anniversary of the October revolution: 


All the real cultural achievements of 
peoples, however far back they go into 
history, are highly valued in the socialist 
state and now arise before their people 
and the peoples of the entire Soviet Union 
restored in all their lofty brilliance. The 





3 Ibid., p. 33. 

4 See such valuable works on ancient Armenian 
architecture and art as: T. Toramanian, “Material 
on the Mistory of Armenian Architecture”, Ere- 
van, 2 volumes, 1942 and 1948; N. Tokarsky, 
“The Architecture of Ancient Armenia”, Erevan, 
1946; K. Kafadarian, “Ovannavank and its In- 
scriptions”, Erevan, 1948; B. Arakelian, “Arme- 
nian Reliefs”, Erevan, 1949; A. Yakobson, “Out- 
line of the History of Armenian Architecture”, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1950; B. Piatrovsky, “Karmir 
Blurr”, Erevan, I-II, 1950, 1952; V. Arutyunian 
and § Safarian, “Memorials of Armenian Archi- 
tecture”, Moscow, 1951; L. Durnovo, “Ancient 
Armenian Minatures”, Erevan, 1952, and “Ar- 
menian Printed Cloth”, Moscow, 1953; A. Mnatsa- 
kanian, “The Architecture of Armenian Porches”, 
Erevan, 1952, and “Armenian Ornamental Art,” 
Erevan, 1955. 


Bolsheviks are not among those who for- 
get their kinship with their people. 


It is clear that the book about the the- 
ater is intended by the publisher and the 
author himself to serve the ends of Bolshe- 
vik propaganda on the cultural mission of 
Soviet rule. The scholastic essence of the 
book is thus relegated to the background 
and its main purpose lies in its political 
function. 

At the beginning of the work Goyan lays 
particular stress on its political element. 
Moreover, he does so in a tone which is 
fairly original for a “scholar”. Goyan repeats 
the thesis so dear to the Soviets that a 
slave-owning society must have existed, be- 
cause Marxism teaches that changes in so- 
cial forms follow a regular pattern. Accord- 
ing to this the primitive community gave 
way to a slave-owning society, the slave- 
owning society was succeeded by feudal- 
ism, and feudalism by capitalism, which 
must inevitably be supplanted by socialism. 
To deny the inevitability of a slave-owning 
stage is tantamount, in the Bolshevik view, 
to denying the inevitability of the reign of 
socialism. It is laid down that Soviet 
scholars should therefore prove at all costs 
the existence in every case of a slave-own- 
ing society. Scholars who do not conform 
are stigmatized as bourgeois. The Soviet 
scholar, when he begins his research, thus 
knows beforehand the conclusion which the 
Party expects him to draw. He must there- 
fore adapt all the material which he is 
studying to the interpretation demanded of 
him and replace facts, if they prove unsuit- 
able for the purpose, by hypotheses. This 
occurs also in other fields of Soviet scholar- 
ship. On Party orders the Soviet scholar is 
‘bound to demonstrate everywhere the pre- 
eminence of the Soviet Union over the “im- 
perialist West.” Such a prejudiced and 
marrow approach discredits from the out- 
set any attempt at research. It is enough to 
note the tone, language, and thoughts of 
some parts of Goyan’s book, to doubt the 
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scholastic value of the work as a whole. 
Here are some examples of this kind of 
reasoning by Goyan: 

Some Armenian historians believe that 
Armenia did not go through a slave-own- 
ing stage and that the feudal order arose 
directly from the primitive community. 

That there are now not many such his- 
torians is good; it is the result of the suc- 
cessful fight by the Bolshevik party for the 
Marxist interpretation of the processes of 
the development of human society. 

Independently of their personal inten- 
tions, these historians lend objective sup- 
port to those obscurantists of bourgeois 
historiography who are trying to demolish 
the Marxist conception of the process of 
the development of human society. The 
negation of the slave-owning stage is 
the artillery barrage for the pseudo-scientific 
assertion of the alleged groundlessness of 
the Marist-Leninist teaching of a regular 
(pattern in the change of social forms. 

Moreover. recently (in 1949) speeches 
were made in which under the plausible ex- 
cuse of a just onslaught on comparativism, 
attempts were made to drag in the old 
bourgeois-nationalist contraband. The na- 
tionalistic negation of Armenian Hellenic 
culture, by repeating the elements of bour- 
eois-clericalist historiography, not only ac- 
tively combats cosmopolitanism, but opens 
the doors wide for it. 

In all this, bourgeois nationalism reveals 
its anti-patriotic essence. It is not by chance 
that in the Party press disclosures about the 
antipatriotic group of theatrical and literary 
critics, the ties cosmopolitanism 
and bourgeois nationalism were repeatedly 
stressed. The most dangerous deviation is 
that which is not resisted. The task of So- 
viet historiography consists of a simultane- 
ous offensive on two fronts: against bour- 
geois-cosmopolitan views of national nihil- 
ism and against bourgeois-nationalist nar- 
row-mindedness.5 


Extracts of this kind could be repeated. 
On reading them the question involuntarily 
arises: What has such political phraseology 
in common with scholastic research into the 
Armenian theater? Unfortunately there is 
much in common here. Marxist method- 
ology is also used in the study of the ma- 
terial itself. This is particularly evident in 
the author’s examination of the details of 
the Aghtamar cathedral. 

It is known that the Akhtamar cathedral, 
built by King Gagik in 915-917 on Akhta- 
mar island, is entirely covered outside and 





5 Goyan, op. cit.. pp. 59, 65. 
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partly covered inside with curious and oc- 
casionally puzzling sculptures. At the same 
time, Gagik built on the same island a town 
and a palace and planted a garden. Goyan 
considers that he has succeeded, thanks to 
the Marxist method, in fully discovering the 
mean of the entire Akhtamar ensemble, 
which “bourgeois scholarship” had so far 
failed to do. Goyan does not notice that it 
is precisely his recourse to Marxism which 
condemned his attempt to failure. Indeed, 
as may easily be noted from the repeated 
assertions of the author, Marxism, in its 
application to the question concerned, is 
expressed by him in the a priori negation 
of a religious interpretation of the Akhta- 
mar temple and of the whole of Gagik’s ac- 
tivities in general. Goyan is most unwilling 
to admit that the Akhtamar temple is aft- 
er all a church, built in the X century when 
the whole epoch and all the feelings of the 
people were imbued with religion, a period 
when individual departures from religion 
can be explained only if the feudal-religious 
atmosphere of the epoch is understood. 


The prejudice with which the author re- 
gards all that is connected with religion is 
apparent from his attitude to the work of 
the Mkhitarists.* In his view, their research 
is not objective only because the authors 
were monks. In the author’s view: 


The assessment of the theater stems from 
reactionary positions. Such an approach is 
characteristic of the Mkhitarists, as of all 
Orthodox monks. In their prejudiced writ- 
ings they have striven in every way to mini- 





6 Mkhitarists are a congregation of Catholic 
monks, established in Venice, on St. Lazar’s Is- 
land, in 1712, by the Armenian monk Mkhitar. 
In 1810 a part of the Mkhitarists founded another 
center in Vienna, Both the Venetian and Vien- 
nese congregations are the biggest such centers 
abroad which have produced a number of out- 
standing scholars. The research of the Mkhitarists 
often surpasses in quality and importance works 
undertaken in Armenia itself. It is enough to re- 
call, for example, that the combined work of the 
Mkhitarist Alishan on Armenian history, geog- 
raphy and archaeology, written al y toward 
the end of the XIX century, remains unsurpassed 
to this day as a textbook for scholars. 

7 Goyan, op. cit., I, p. 79. 
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mize the role of the theater in the life of 
ancient Armenia. And even if obscurantists 
such as they, recognized . . . the existence 
iof data on the Armenian theater, we need 
not doubt the information they conveyed.7? 

It is curious that Goyan attributes to the 
Mkhitarists the very defect from which he 
himself suffers, namely the distortion of 
the truth in order to prove a preconceived 
idea. Goyan’s attacks on the Mkhitarists are 
all the more misplaced for being linked 
with his remark that it is precisely the 
Mkhitarists who first paid any attention to 
the existence of the theater in the first cen- 
tury B. C. 

Goyan is so pleased with his own hy- 
potheses that he parades them as the purest 
fruit of Marxist science and maintains that 
no bourgeois research is capable of achiev- 
ing what he, Goyan, has attained: “Bour- 
geois artistic learning is occasionally cap- 
able of correctly recognizing obvious and 
indisputable facts,” Goyan condescendingly 
concedes. He then continues: “But there, 
where an explanation of facts is required, 
that is to say there where science begins, 
bourgeois art criticism reveals its complete 
scientific inadequacy.”® 

The scapegoat chosen by Goyan is the 
“bourgeois” art critic $. Der Nersessian.® 
This “ill-starred researcher,”!° in Goyan’s 
opinion, had committed something unpar- 
donable by giving a “religious interpreta- 
tion of the Akhtamar reliefs.” Goyan asserts 
that S. Der Nersessian tries to make out that 
these reliefs were allegedly “intended to 
provide a reminder of the creation of the 
world and to portray Eden.” Such an ex- 
planation does not go beyond the margins 
of the medieval clericalist interpretation of 
the meaning of the Akhtamar reliefs, which 
are allegedly entirely intended to “glorify 
God and His works.” Goyan continues: 





8 Ibid., Il, pp. 182—183. 

9S. Der Nersessian, “Armenia and the Byzan- 
tine Empire”, Cambridge, Mass., 1945. 

10Goyan, op. cit., II, p. 47. 

11 Jbid., Il, p. 254. 


“Bourgeois art knowledge distorts rather 
than explains the real meaning of the sculp- 
ture concerned by resorting, like S. Der 
Nersessian, to priestly twaddling.” Goyan 
does not at any price wish to admit that the 
medieval church could in fact represent 
something medieval and ecclesiastical. In 
his view the Akhtamar church represents 
“the class struggle.” “Behind the dogmatic 
arguments,” Goyan asserts, “the class inter- 
ests of various social groups were conceal- 
ed,”!? and King Gagik, in his opinion, was 
very nearly a “militant atheist” of 1950 
vintage, as we shall see from a further ex- 
amination of Goyan’s book. Goyan consid- 
ers that bourgeois science obviously cannot 
understand all this: 


Bourgeois art criticism is incapable of 
comprehending the inner meaning of the 
political tendentiousness of the rich artistic 
subject matter of the sculptural decoration 
of the Akhtamar temple.®3 


Goyan thus ascribes Bolshevik moods to 
the middle ages. 

Goyan also employs “anti-cosmopolitan- 
ism” as a fundamental method in studying 
the past. In other words he denies a priori 
tthe existence of international links between 
the cultures of different countries. Thus, he 
does give examples of the scenic art of 
other countries, but only by way of parallel 
and secondary material, despite his state- 
ments about “the closest links of the Arme- 
nian theater with the theaters of a number 
of neighboring peoples.”"* 

In order to understand the meaning of 
the political dogmas which envelop Goyan’s 
work, it is necessary to recall the time when 
it was written. The book was ready before 
1950. This was a period when the Bolshe- 
viks were on the one hand taking up arms 
against “cosmopolitanism” and were, on the 
other hand, trying with all their might to 
prove the superiority of the Soviet people 
at all times and in all fields. Goyan’s book 





12 [bid., Il, p. 243. 
13 [bid., Il, p. 245. 
14 [bid., I, p. 58. 
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is a link in this propaganda chain. Indeed, 
Goyan does not conceal his set task. He 
says: “In the long run, what does the author 
seek to achieve by his research as a whole? 
It is firmly to establish the fact of the un- 
interrupted existence of the Armenian the- 
ater over a period of 2,000 years.”!® 

In a few years, when anti-cosmopolitan- 
ism and the struggle of the Soviet peoples 
for cultural preeminence gives way to other 
slogans and when it no longer becomes 
necessary to see theaters everywhere, a 
good half of Goyan’s book will become ob- 
solete. 

The ancient culture of the peoples of the 
USSR has indeed been insufficiently stud- 
ied and underestimated in the past. It is 
also true that further research is revealing 
new treasure houses of human activity. But 
only if it is studied objectively, can it be 
appreciated by the West. Books like 


Goyan’s produce the opposite effect. If fact- 


ual material leads us to the conclusion that 
the Armenian theater has existed for 2,000 
years without a break, that is excellent. But 
if the facts do not lead to this conclusion, 
there is no need to crowd hypothesis upon 
hypothesis to “prove” what cannot be prov- 
ed. Future scholars will unfortunately have 
to waste not a little labor in unraveling 
what Goyan has confused on the basis of 
extremely comprehensive and _ interesting 
material which he has himself collected, to 
clear this material of tendentious hypothe- 
ses, and to interpret it in a strictly scholastic 
and unbiased manner. 

The author’s assumption about the edifice 
of a theater having been built on Akhtamar 
island may be reduced to his arbitrary in- 
terpretation of the historian Artsruni’s ev- 
idence in this connection. By such means 
when the historian’s every word and expres- 
sion are perceived according to the author's 
personal taste, then anything can be proved. 





15 Ibid., I, p. 45. 
16 Ibid., I. pp. 196—200. 
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The historian says that “at the foot of the 

ill’ “places of entertainment” had been 
projected. According to the author, the his- 
torian meant that slopes had been project- 
ed for the building of an amphitheater.'* 

The historian says that Gagik began 
building by “walling in” the projected 
places. According to Goyan the historian 
meant that Gagik had built the walls of the 
amphitheater, as, apparently, “wall” (parisp 
in Armenian) meant in this case the wall 
of an amphitheater. At the same time the 
author himself says that parisp means 
“fortress or town wall.”!7 

The historian further writes that with 
these walls Gagik had walled in a “worthy 
station for the repose of a king.” The author, 
however, suggests that “station of repose” 
should be understood as “edifice of repose” 
and consequently edifice of the amphithe- 
ater, because for some reason Gagik could 
be expected to “repose” and make merry 
only in an amphitheater.1* The author thus 
doubly violates the historian’s evidence 
solely to find grounds for his desired thesis. 

The word kayan means “place of sojourn.” 
It is interpreted thus in the dictionaries 
and follows from the etymology of the word 
itself: kKayan comes from the verb kal—“to 
sojourn,” which literally means “place of so- 
journ” or “residence.” It is precisely in this 
sense that all historians use it in speaking 
of a given residence of a king or prince. 
There are no grounds for thinking that Arts- 
runi suddenly decided to give a new mean- 
ing to this word. The classical meaning of 
kayan as a residence has survived to these 
days. It corresponds with the french words 
station—“station”, stationner—“to sojourn,” 
or resider, which is the same. By interpret- 
ing kayan as “edifice”, Goyan violates the 
text for the first time. 

The second violation is the interpretation 
of kayan—“edifice” as the “edifice of the 





17 Ibid-, Il, pp. 200—202. 
18 Jbid., I, p. 200. 
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amphitheater.” This is completely arbitrary. 
The meaning of the historian’s evidence is 
completely clear and there is no cause to 
think that by his clear words the historian 
wanted to say something different, or that 
in fact he said anything different. Indeed, 
according to Artsruni, Gagik first fortified 
the entire island with a “circular wall,” 
resting on dikes, then built the town, and 
finally arranged his residence, walling in 
the fort of the hill. This description gives 
us the classical picture of a medieval town: 
the town itself, with walls around it, and in- 
side the town, on a height, the residence of 
the feudal lord, or citadel, also walled in. 
This picture is also known to us from Ani. 
The difference between Ani and Akhtamar 
is merely in chronology and topography 
(the citadel in Ani already existed in the 
VII century). The principle of construction 
is the same. By changing residence, as clear- 
ly noted by the historian, into an amphi- 
theater, Goyan violates the text for the 
second time. 


The historian says that Gagik built into 
the grounds of his residence “gangways 
and many-stepped slopes and seats accord- 
ing to rank of sovereignty.” Goyan considers 
that the “gangways” mean “gangways be- 
tween the seats of the amphitheater” and 
“many-stepped slopes” or “slopes covered 
with a multitude of bench seats.” Finally, 
“seats according to rank of sovereignty,” in 
Goyan’s view, testify to the distribution of 
seats in the amphitheater in accordance 
with the feudal hierarchy. That the seats 
were distributed in accordance with the 
feudal hierarchy is correct. But it is quite 
incomprehensible why “seats according to 
rank of sovereignty” could be arranged only 
and necessarily in an amphitheater.’® As a 
result of such absolutely arbitrary “interpre- 
tations,” Goyan concludes that he has found 
an explanation of the facts which before 
him no one had understood. 





19 Ibid., Il, pp. 202—210. 
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Time and again, wishing to prove at all 
costs his a priori hypotheses, the author, 
in advancing his “arguments” for them, 
produces new arbitrary conjectures and 
commits further errors. 

According to the author, his opponents 
ask him: “If Artsruni did in fact describe 
an amphitheater why did he not call it 
this?” The word theater already existed in 
Armenian. To this the author replies that 
in the eyes of Artsuni: “This pious author 
of the X century, that word was compromis- 
ed and forever linked with the notion of 
the devil’s wiles.” For this reason, Goyan 
says, in describing the theater in Akhtamar: 
“History strives to convince the reader that 
Gagik built places of decorous entertain- 
ment and not a theater.”?° 

A little further? Goyan points out that 
Artsruni considered the erection of the 
theater as one of Gagik’s merits. Briefly, the 
historian praises the king for having built 
the theater and describes it in detail, yet 
is afraid to say that it is a theater! 

His opponents tax Goyan with another 
question: “How could a theater of the an- 
tique type have been built in X century Ar- 
menia if long before that the Greco-Roman 
antique theater had disappeared together 
with the downfall of the Roman Empire?” 
To this Goyan replies with the conjecture 
that the Armenian medieval theater was not 
connected with the Roman but the Byzan- 
tine theater, which continued to exist until 
the XV century.”? 

However, Goyan himself says that the 
Byzantine theater has been inadequately 
studied. In particular, we know nothing 
about its architecture. Although Goyan, 
with a customary flourish, brings in Spino- 
za 8 and says that “ignorance is not a de- 
fect,” one should not try to prove the pres- 
ence of antique type amphitheaters in 





20 Ibid., Il, pp. 241—242. 
21 [bid., U, p. 305. 
22 [bid., Il, pp. 232—238. 
23 [bid., Il, p. 233. 
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medieval Armenia by referring to the little 
known Byzantine theater. 

According to Goyan, it is precisely 
Akhtamar which was nearest of all to the 
Byzantine sphere of influence.” He writes: 

It should not be forgotten that Western 
Armenia was then part of the Byzantine 
empire. It is not accidental that it is pre- 
cisely the sovereign Nakharars of the Vas- 
purakan principality, which lay closest of 
all to Western Armenia, who built the the- 
ater on Akhtamar island. The closest cul- 
tural and political links bound Western and 
Eastern Armenia, particularly in the IX 
century, when Armenia became a bridge 
connecting Byzantium with the 
Chalifate.25 

This quotation is full of mistakes and 
contradictions. A map is appended to this 
part of the work which is described as hav- 
ing been “specially compiled for Georg 
Goyan’s book on 2,000 years of the Arme- 
nian theater” and should consequently serve 
as an illustration of the author's reflections. 
The Vaspurakan principality, which Goyan 
asserts lay closest of all to the Byzantine 
sphere, is in fact separated from it by the 
extensive possesions of the Arabs. To the 
East and South, Vaspurakan also touches 
Arab territory. How can one speak after 
this of Vaspurkan’s proximity to Byzan- 
tium? It is not Vaspurakan, but Shirak in 
North-Western Armenia which could as- 
sociate with Byzantium through the half- 
independent Taik or Tao principality and 
bypass the Arabs. Even without the map, 
Armenia's cultural and political history 
quite clearly shows us the spheres of in- 
fluence. Already in the VII century the 
whole of Vaspurakan was gravitating east- 
ward, and Taik and Shirak toward Byzan- 
tium. This is evident, for example from the 
political struggle of the Catholicos Nerses 
the Builder and Prince Teodor Rituni: Ner- 


24J¢ is curious that Party “scholars”, and in 
this case Goyan, who regard any opinion on the 
influence of great cultural centers on minor ones 
as a manifestation of “imperialism” and “cosmo- 
politanism”, are not averse from di ing this 
influence, if that helps to lend substance to their 
views. 

25 Goyan, op. cit. II, p. 238. 
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ses, a supporter of a pro-Byzantine policy, 
came from Taik, while Teodor Rituni, sup- 
porter of an Eastern policy, as the name 
itself shows, hailed from the Ritunia region, 
south of Van, in Vaspurakan. The same 
orientation persisted into the X century. 
The Vaspurakan princes, as Goyan himself 
remarks, ** sought the support of the Arabs. 
The spheres of influence in art are just as 
distinctly outlined. The architecture of Ani 
has manifestly Greco-Hellenic features. The 
architecture of Van, on the contrary, has 
obviously Arab features. In particular the 
reliefs of the Akhtamar temple, about which 
the author writes so much, unquestionably 
bear traces of Persian influence. To assert 
after all this that Vaspurakan was gravitat- 
ing toward Byzantium is to display a lack 
of scholastic scruple. 

In the analysis of the frescoes and reliefs 
of the Akhtamar temple the duality inher- 
ent in this book may be noticed. So long as 
the author keeps within the margins of 
factual material he provides valuable ob- 
servations and comparisons. But as soon as 
lhe indulges in Marxist generalities, “the 
class struggle,” and “church obscurantists,” 
lhe inevitably stumbles into groundless the- 
oretical fabrications. 

Goyan is hindered by a number of de- 
fects in his attempts to discover the mean- 
ing of the Akhtamar temple. One of these 
arises from Goyan’s own inadequate knowl- 
edge, the others are characteristic of a cer- 
tain section of the new generation of So- 
viet scholars. These defects are the follow- 
ing: insufficient acquaintance with Arme- 
mian architecture and a lack of understand- 
ing of architectural processes; a complete 
inability to analyze religious and in general 
ideological and social processes of the Mid- 
dle Ages — a disability conditioned by the 
system of Soviet education and elevated to 
the status of virtue; the inability to present 
an extensive and all round elucidation of 





26 [bid., I, p. 244, pp. 182—183. 
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the question being studied: the refusal, on 
the plea of combating “cosmopolitanism,” 
to compare objectively the material being 
studied with analogous materials from other 
countries and other epochs. 

According to Goyan, for the Akhtamar 
temple: “It is most characteristic that the 
Etchmiadzin temple was chosen as a model, 
but the ambitious Vaspurakan prince wish- 
ed to have, not a copy of Etchmiadzin, but 
a temple which surpassed Etchmiadzin.””* 
All this is pure invention by Goyan. There 
is no similarity between Etchmiadzin and 
Akhtamar whatsover. Each church belongs 
to a different type of cross-dome building. 
It is also known that the Etchmiadzin 
temple, which was founded anew in the V 
century (probably in place of a small chap- 
el), was in turn radically rebuilt in the VII 
century, when in particular it received 
four projecting apses and four free columns 
supporting the dome. Goyan does not think 
it necessary to make it clear with which 
period of the Etchmiadzin temple he com- 
pares Akhtamar. In any case the Akhtamar 
church is unliks the Etchmiadzin temple 
of either the V or VII centuries and the 
more so in later centuries.”® 

Goyan’s inability to understand architect- 
ural processes may be seen in his analysis 
of the Akhtamar reliefs and particularly of 
the masks. All these reliefs are an inalien- 
able part of the architecture, as Goyan him- 
self remarks. But then the reliefs and the 
architecture should be examined as one 
whole, connected with the architectural and 
ideological function of the church itself. 
Goyan does not do this. He takes each fig- 
ure, or two-three figures, separately and 
compares them with arbitrarily extolled Ro- 
man or medieval Armenian theatrical 
masks,similarly picked out at random. Yet 
to understand the Akhtamar masks correct- 





27 Ibid., Il, p. 244. 

28 Information about Akhtamar and Echmiadzin 
may be found in any work on Armenian archi- 
tecture. 
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ly, they should be regarded as composite 
elements of the integral composition on the 
walls of the church. One should also as- 
certain whether there were outside Armenia 
other memorials in which masks similarly 
form part of the composition. One could 
thereby establish the existence of a number 
of memorials of a definite category on 
which masks were a usual element. Then, 
perhaps, by means of comparisons and an- 
alyses, it would be easier to define the 
meaning of the Akhtamar masks as well. 

It is here that the author is hindered in 
his research as he is unable to analyze ob- 
jectively the religious, ideological and social 
processes of the Middle Ages. In the Akhta- 
mar temple, lay scenes alternate with pure- 
ly religious portrayals. Such a combination. 
cannot be explained by a primitive refer- 
ence to “class warfare” or to anti-religious 
strife. The pattern of heterogeneous por- 
trayal at Akhtamar has a deeper internal 
meaning, which it is possible to interpret 
only by means of the intensive study not 
only of the lay, but also the religious ele- 
ments. However, Goyan thinks it is be- 
neath his dignity to occupy himself with 
religious subjects. He merely enumerates 
the religious subjects of Akhtamar, evident- 
ly because he considers that they are clear 
without any explanation and that such 
priestly creations of the medieval “obscu- 
rantists’ do not deserve much attention. 
The author says overtly that his “task does 
not of course include the analysis of the 
numerous portrayals of saints and of scenes 
from the Old and New Testments, either 
in the frescoes or in the reliefs.”*® Else- 
where, however, the book tries to convince 
us that it is not a question of the subject 
being restricted, but that Goyan thinks it 
is in principle shameful to occupy oneself 
with religion. This is clearly evident from 
the merciless way in which Goyan attacks 
those who try to invite attention to the re- 





29 Goyan, op. cit., H, p, 252. 
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ligious elements of the Akhtamar church. 
The following paragraph shows with what 
ease the author circumvents them: “Yes, 
the builders of the temple made a picture 
of Eden. But, in fact, it was not the Eden 
inhabited by Adam which interested them, 
but the new garden of paradise in which 
King Gagik reigned. And thanks to Gagik 
they remembered Adam. The animals and 
people are depicted as being before Adam, 
but they were also before Gagik.”®° The 
author's discussion of Adam is confined to 
this. As can be seen, the author simply ousts 
Adam. It is as if we see before us a scene of 
“class warfare,” with Gagik, as presented by 
Goyan, in the role of representative of the 
“anti-religious aristocracy” and Adam in 
that of representative of the “obscurantists.” 
Gagik emerges as the victor in this strug- 
gle, thanks to his amphitheater, masks and 
other entertaining scenes. 

All this is the more astonishing because 
Goyan himself notes that the reproductions 
of Adam have an inscription: “And Adam 
gave names to all cattle and to every beast.” 
Consequently the Old Testament character 
of the whole composition as a scene from 
Eden is confirmed by its very inscription. 
But Goyan’s Marxist indoctrination ob- 
scures his view. 

Goyan also sins against Marxism, al- 
though he tries to pass himself off as its 
worthy representative. Indeed, Goyan 
knows very well that one of the precepts 
of dialectical materialism is the study of a 
subject in its various aspects, But what is 
there left of these various connections, if 
Goyan rejects everything that is religious, 
all the architecture, the whole of the com- 
position — and takes from the church only 
individual facets of reliefs? 

Such an anti-historical and even anti- 
Marxist approach may be partly attributed, 
however paradoxically, to the specific So- 
viet line of thinking in 1950. Indeed, the 





80 Ibid-, Il, pp. 254—255. 
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fear of “cosmopolitanism” obliges Soviet re- 
searches to avoid all attempts to seek a 
broader view of the problem by casting a 
glance outside the given country. Accord- 
ing to this way of thinking, Goyan considers 
that the Akhtamar masks could only arise 
within the framework of Armenian art and 
as a result of the natural development of 
that art alone: 


do with the early Middle Ages.31 

This extract shows the author’s failure to 
understand cultural-historical processes. 
From the existence of motifs of this kind in 
any given period it is quite impossible to 
conclude that it necessarilly existed in an 
earlier period. 

In fact in art and architecture new types 
and new motifs are constantly appearing, 
the existence of which we would seek in 
vain in a preceding century in a given coun- 
try. Everything depends on historical con- 
ditions. The author’s hypothesis about a 
preceding period of the Akhtamar masks 
is all the more arbritrary because this pre- 
ceding period coincides with the rule of the 
Arabs, under whom, as is known, all nation- 
al cultural creativeness in Armenia died 
down. 

In the X century, however, with the 
emergence of the independent Armenian 
kingdoms of Ani, Syunik, and Vaspurakan, 
favorable conditions returned for Armenian. 
creativeness, as a result of which Akhtamar 
appeared. In studying the sources of Akhta- 
mar one should not ignore Arab art, which 
was then at the height of its fame, and one 
should not in particular ignore Arabi cpalace 
art. The magnificent Arab palaces were 





31 Jbid., Il, p. 11. 
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imitated even in Byzantium. In Armenia, 
one of the most powerful and enlightened 
of the Ani kings, Gagik I, has been sculpted 
with a chalice on his head.*? In the sculp- 
tures of the Akhtamar temple itself there 
are many Eastern elements, but in order to 
understand them, Goyan would have to ap- 
ply the method of “cosmopolitanism,” which 
he cannot do. 


Futhermore, the presence of this or that 
motif in art does not mean at all that the 
artist had to copy it from nature. Arguing 
like Goyan, one should have to assume, for 
instance, that the presence of sculptures 
of lions and elephants on the walls of Ro- 
man churches in Western Europe, denotes 
the existence of these animals in Europe. In 
fact lions, elephants, battles between man 
and lions, and other lay motifs are extreme- 
ly widespread, beginning with the VIII 
century, in all countries of the Christian 
world and point ultimately to their Eastern 
origin. This in turn may be explained by 
the influence of Arab palaces on West 
European feudal art. The existence of direct 
links between European feudal lords and 
the Khalifate is a historical fact. Lay feudal 
art of the Middle Ages was to a consider- 
able extent cosmopolitan, however much 
this irritates Soviet ideologists, and only this 
cosmopolitanism can also explain Akhtamar, 
This does not at all deny the possibility of 
the theater having existed in Armenia be- 
fore the X century as well, but Goyan does 
not prove it. 

In this connection, it is not out of place 
to mention here Goyan’s opinion that in 
the biblical scene of Daniel and the lions 
the artist copied circus lions, which had 
learnt to stand head down on their front 
paws.*3 Goyan asserts that: “As the art 
critics justly point out, lions are nowhere 





32 For example the sculpture, found in the 
ruins of the temple of St. Gregory in Ani (1000 
A. D.), representing the king with a model of 
this three-tiered round church built by him. 

33 Goyan, op cit, II, p, 224. 
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shown in the position they are made to as- 
sume in the Akhtamar composition,” i.e. 
head down on their front paws. We do not 
know from which art critics Goyan borrow- 
ed his information, but in any case he is 
mistaken. Lions in the scene with Daniel 
are reproduced in the most varied ways, 
including head down. Thus, for instance, in 
the Gaulic reliefs at Lavigny and Verges 
the lions are as at Akhtamar. If these re- 
liefs are remote from Akhtamar both in 
style and location, another relief, from Had- 
zeb-el Aiyun, near Kayruan, in Tunis shows 
how undoubtedly widespread is the Akhta- 
mar version of Daniel’s scene in the Eastern 
regions of the Christian world.** It is clear 
that every time an artist reproduced lions 
standing on their front paws he could have 
had circus animals at hand. Here again, 
it is clear how the Soviet approach prevents 
Goyan from seeing the problem in a wider 
aspect. 

By looking on Armenian art (as also on 
the art of the other peoples of the USSR) 
as an exclusively local phenomenon with- 
out any links with other countries, Soviet 
art theoreticians belittle its international 
importance. Indeed they ask, why should, 
for instance, a West European scholar study 
Armenian art, if there are no effective links 
between it and Western art and if Arme- 
nian art has developed exclusively in ac- 
cordance with its own internal laws? On the 
contrary, Western specialists feel that Ar- 
menian art can be fully understood only 
against the artistic background of other 
countries, in the same way that the art of 
many of them can be comprehended only 
against the cultural background of Arme- 
nia. In contemporary Soviet art criticism 
the reverse process is unfortunately to be 
observed. 





34 Barriere-Flavy, Les arts industriels des peu- 
bles barbares de la Gaule, Vol. 5, Part 1, atlas 


table XXXVII_ XXXVIII, La Blanchere et 
Gauckler, Catalogue du musee Alaoui, table 
XXXVIII, No. 9; Cabrol-Declere, Dictionnaire 
des Antiquites chretiennes, (under “Daniel’”). 
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Several prominent scholars such as 
Strzygowski, Baltrusaitis, and others * 
have tried to raise the study of Armenian 
art to an international level, but the ma- 
jority of Western scholars are as yet ill- 
informed about Armenian art, first through 
lack of materials and second because they 
consider what is available to be uninterest- 
ing for their special fields. The duty of So- 
viet scholars should be to fill this breach 
and, in providing Western scholarship with 
fresh factual material, to bring to light the 
international importance of this material. 
Soviet scholarship and the subject being 
studied, in this case Armenian art, would 





35 G. Millet, L’Ecole grecque dans Varchitecture 
bysantine, Paris, 1916; Strzygowski, Die Bau- 
kunst der Armenier und Europa, Wien, 1918; 
J. Baltrusaitis, Etudes sur Vart medieval en 
Georgie et en Armenie, Paris, 1936. 
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gain by this. Goyan does just the opposite. 
He seemingly does everything to comprom- 
ise the subject of his research. International 
links of Armenian art represent “cosmo- 
politanism.” A comparative study of the 
artistic products of Armenia and other 
countries is nothing more than “compara- 
tive study of the artistic products of Ar- 
menia and other countries is nothing more 
than “comparativism.” The interpretation 
of the religious art of medieval Armenia 
symbolizes “clericalism.” With these “isms,” 
Goyan progressively narrows the subject of 
his research, as a result of which an ex- 
tremely rich theme is given scant and one- 
sided treatment. Considerable effort has to 
be made in order to sift out the Goyan’s 
book the more valuable elements from 
Marxist chaff. — (From “Caucasian Re- 
view,” No. 2; 1956.) 





@ A MODERN MORALITY FOLK TALE: 


THE 
ORIENTAL RHUMBA 


HAROLD ANTHONY GREGORY 
(Lyrics also by the author) 


Copyright 1957 by Harold Anthony Gregory 


Aspet “Ace” Levonian looked at his fiance 
seated across from him in the dimly lit room 
of the Middle Eastern, skewered-lamb 
specializing, night club and wondered upon 
her beauty. 

To look into her eyes was to be tenderly 
drawn with all his soul into a pool of un- 
ending delight. 

Her eyes, dark and lucid, always affected 
him that way. 

In them there seemed to be the love 
of centuries, stored and waiting, in deep 
repose, quiet, entrancing, yet modest in 
its classic purity. 

They exchanged knowing and triumph- 
ant smiles, the two of them, for it was a feel- 
ing they shared between themselves, this 
ecstasy from merely looking into each 
other's eyes. 

The clever lighting and the exotic fur- 
nishings made this bit of Beirut in Ameri- 
ca one of the reasons why the show crowd 
and the local literati of the busy little met- 
ropolis found it “the place to go and to be 
seen.” 

There were two other reasons. 

One was the pilaf and skewered lamb. 
And the other was the belly-dancer and the 
accompanying music. 


Although the establishment was owned 
and operated by others, the orchestra was 
made up of Armenians and one of the 
cooks was an Armenian, which was an 
added attraction for Aspet who knew them 
well. 

It didn’t do his ego any harm when his 
friends nodded or waved cheerful recogni- 
tion to him when he entered with the girl 
he was going to marry. 

Aspet felt quite comfortable. This was 
the life. This was really living it. 

He was conscious of his own well-ap- 
pearance. Dressed neatly, his dark suit 
draped cleanly on his lean, strong frame. 

Before he became engaged, he had been 
attracted to several other girls of various 
nationalities, and it wasn’t only because 
of its closeness to the sound of his Arme- 
nian name Aspet that his non-Armenian 
friends had called him “Ace.” 

But here he was now about to marry 
not only an Armenian girl but one whose 
parents came from the same part of town 
in the old country as his. 

This had come about when only as re- 
cently as a year ago he had consistently 
avoided the company of any Armenian girl. 

He had his reasons then. One of them 
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was that he found them quite unattractive. 
His early tastes were towards blondes. 

The other reason was that, as he used to 
put it, “You go out with an Armenian girl 
once, and you're married to her.” 

There was a time when Aspet wanted to 
go out with a lot of girls without feeling 
obligated to any particular one. 

The road to the Armenian girl whom he 
now couldn’t look upon long enough to 
satisfy the thirst he had towards her lovli- 
ness was a road marked with certain in- 
cidents which he had not admitted to any- 
one but which had penetrated his mind 
and had confused, at first, his heart, lead- 
ing him by chance to the public library 
and to the university library where he had 
not only found the words which changed 
his sight which he seemed to have received. 


To the casual observer, it was only that 
Aspet had matured and had decided to 
settle down. 

This was true; but it wasn’t merely the 
addition of a year to his age, nor the inten- 
tion of marrying for the sake of being 
married. 

Aspet had been suddenly called home, 
to the land and to the identity of his an- 
cestors. That part of his blood which had 
more and more asserted its centuries old 
construction had now become a torrent of 
firm identification in his veins. He had 
found himself. 

There was a new solidness to him and a 
relaxed feeling, a calmness coupled with a 
seriousness which his friends at first at- 
tributed to the “new girl” he had discover- 
ed while at the library. 

The thing which had sent Aspet to the 
library was in part the news One morning 
that the son of a prominent non-Armenian 
family in town was to marry an Armenian 
girl. 

It had become the talk everywhere as 
the social activities of the wealthy scion had 
been for some time well-chronicled with 
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pictures and stories in the newspapers, as 
he was both photogenic and active in com- 
munity functions as well as in national 
sports. Many a lovely girl had been pic- 
tured by his side. 

At that time, to Aspet’s way of thinking, 
the Armenian girl was no beauty, and he 
wondered what this fellow who certainly 
had the pick of the crowd could see in her. 

Riding in a bus the day after the news 
broke, he suddenly became an unexpected 
auditor to a conversation concerning the big 
event. Two ladies seated in front of him 
were talking about the Armenian girl and 
finally one of them had said, “Well, you 
know, " they say they make wonderful 
wives. 

When he left the bus they were talking 
about Armenian cooking and cleanliness. 

They seemed to know more about Ar- 
menians than he, an Armenian, did. 

The next morning at work he was greeted 
with remarks such as, “Hey, Ace, how about 
bringing some of those Armenian girls 
around here!” 

Aspet was always quick on the come- 
back, but in spite of his quips and smiles 
his mind was troubled. 

Pride and resentment rode back and 
forth in his thoughts. He felt good that 
people said complimentary things about 
Armenian girls, and, strangely, he resented 
that his co-workers wanted to become ac- 
quainted with them. 

It was a feeling of jealous guardianship 
he had; as if they were trying to take some- 
thing away from him, and more than that, 
he felt something which almost shook his 
mind with astonishment. He had found 
himself inwardly objecting that there should 
be even the slightest casual talk concern- 
ing Armenian girls! 

This was ridiculous he reminded himself. 
But there it was. 

All thoughts and actions towards Arme- 
nian girls should be, should . . . he groped 
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for the word and could only think of one, 
inviolate. 

The actual spark which sent him one 
evening to the library, came when he had 
cheerfully remarked, “Don’t ask me, I don't 
know anything about Armenian girls” to 
the twentieth time somebody had brought 
up the subject. 

“Well why don’t you find out!” someone 
else had laughed. 

And although everyone made a big joke 
of the retort, it had made a serious impres- 
sion upon Aspet. 

For the first time in his young life he 
felt guilty about being so separated from 
the Armenian community. It surprised him 
too to see that his non-Armenian friends 
did not consider it a mark of distinction 
that he had kept so removed from his fel- 
low Armenians. 


The shame he once felt for being able to 
speak up for them. 


Now, sitting beside the girl he had met 
on his fifth visit to the library, she was the 
sister of one of his old boyhood Armenian 
friends, he recalled the two books in par- 
ticular which had thrilled him so in re- 
gard to his people, and especially in re- 
gard to the Armenian women. 

His search for books on Armenia had 
taken him from the Free Public Library to 
the local university library, and there he 
had found the books. 


The modesty of the Armenian girls as 
a national trait became more and more im- 
pressed upon him as he read along. 

The greatness of this trait became im- 
pressed upon him when he sat quietly 
and began to figure just what was going 
on in the world and what the quality of 
a good wife and mother should be. 

It was natural that he should make many 
comparisons at this time in his own world 
of experience, and he did. The conclusion 
he had come to was a new identification of 
himself with the character of humanity and 
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a personal realization of what the values 
of life in regard to love and marriage con- 
sisted of. 

He was proud to be an Armenian. He 
now wanted to get as close to the feeling 
of being an Armenian as possible. It was a 
case of awakening love in all the directions 
of his being. And it was at this time that he 
discovered for the first time that his name 
“Aspet” meant “knight” in English. He was 
pleasantly amazed. There was a new sig- 
nificance to his life. 

A sudden change in the lighting of the 
room signaled the entrance of the belly- 
dancer. 

The orchestra struck up the chords to 
her theme song and there she was, doing a 
slow dance-step, and singing: 

This is the Oriental rhumba 
Dance to the Oriental rhumba 
Thrill to the Oriental rhumba 
Hey. 

Aspet knew the words to this song 
and its original Armenian words of Yekoor, 
yekoor, aghvor aghchik (“Come, come, 
pretty girl”), but this lightly clad dancer 
was not an Armenian girl, nor did the 
words she was singing fit the true Arme- 
nian spirit which, he had read, was not as 
immodestly sensual as other Middle East- 
ern varieties. 


His discernment in this matter caused a 
sensation of intellectual pleasure to rip- 
ple through him. This, too, was a new feel- 
ing for him. Now he really did feel mature. 

The dancing girl was handsome, and the 
crowd was enjoying the contagious beat of 
the music, The song continued: 

Swing to the rhythm and forget me, 
Then turn around and try to get me. 

I'd make you happy if you'd let me. 
This is the Oriental rhumba 

Dance to the Oriental rhumba, 

Thrill to the Oriental rhumba, 

Hey. 
There was a short break in her singing. 
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here as the music continued its slithering 
beat and the dancer mimicked it with her 
expressive movements. And then she sang 
again, concluding the number: 


I know a girl who tried to do it, 

She didn’t know just how to do it. 
But when she found that she could do it, 
She'd like to have the whole town do it. 
This is the Oriental rhumba, 

Dance to the Oriental rhumba, 

Thrill to the Oriental rhumba, 

Hey. 


Amid laughter, whistles, and enthusiastic 
applause the dancer wiggled off into the 
curtains to one side. 

But the crowd knew what was coming 
next. Many of them had stayed for this 
which was the second show. Aspet and his 
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girl had also seen the dance once before 
that evening. 

The same music would now become fast- 
er and faster, and the dancer would re- 
turn to do her famed gymnastics while 
even less lightly clad. 

Aspet looked at his bride-to-be, and then 
at his wrist-watch. It was later than he had 
imagined. He certainly wanted to see again 
what was coming next but he had promised 
her father they'd be home at a certain 
time for coffee together, and a promise was 
a promise. 

He pointed at the dial of the watch and 
rising, said to her with unvarnished affec- 
tion, “Yekoor, yekoor, aghvor aghchik.” 

As they walked out of the room, someone 
said, “How can they leave at a time like 
this!” 





@ THE INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE IN EARLY CHRISTIAN 


ARMENIA: 


THE ROLE OF THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 
IN ARMENIAN CULTURE 


YERVAND HAYRAPETIAN 


The Pre-Translation Period 
One of the most serious problems of 
Armenian philology pertains to the period 
which preceded the translation of the Bible. 
What was the exact state of Armenian lang- 
uage and literature in this period: was 
it the rich and unprecedentally prolific and 


flexible language which the translators used 
in the 5th and succeeding centuries, was it 
created by their extraordinary effort and 
toil, or was it a ready language created and 
developed throughout the centuries which 
our translators of blessed memory further 
purified, polished and adjusted to the in- 
tellectual and spiritual requirements of the 
time? 

The solution of the problem is rendered 
more difficult in view of the fact that we 
have very little information about the liter- 
ary movement of the pre and post-Christian 
three centuries. Not only centuries of in- 
vasion, but even the disseminators of the 
new Christian religion, unfortunately, have 
wrecked and wiped clean the manifold phy- 
sical and intellectual monuments of Arme- 
nian culture in order to build the new ideas 
on the ruins of the old. 

But, as always, in this instance too his- 
tory, the most powerful arbiter of nations, 


has revised the values which were created 
by individual and collective effort. Under 
the hammer of history the exaggerations 
and the untimely extremes are levelled off 
and life is restored to its normal course. 
The same process was in operation in those 
days of our history when the new religion 
after an existence of three hundred years, 
was conquering practically all the strata of 
the Armenian people and when its ethico- 
religious and social sublime messages were 
shaping themselves as one of the most pow- 
erful factors of the Armenian renaissance. 
As a result of history’s revision frag- 
ments of our pre-Christian culture have 
been preserved in our religious, historical 
and literary works as indisputable proof of 
a rich and highly developed culture which 
the Armenian genius created in the course 
of centuries. We are deeply convinced that 
if tomorrow the Armenian exploratory 
mind unearths all the monuments which lie 
buried under the ruins, many new frag- 
ments will come to light which will confirm 
our thesis. The modest attmepts in this di- 
rection which have been made in Armenia 
during the past 17 years + and their signifi- 





1This article was published in the Hairenik 
Monthly in March, 1938. 
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‘cant results are best proof of what all we 
may expect from Armenian excavations of 
the future. 


However, even the little which has come 
down to us from the terrors of history gives 
us the right to draw a series of conclusions 
in regard to the existence of a prolific liter- 
ature before the era of the translators. 


Disregarding even these precious frag- 
ments, the language of the Armenian trans- 
lators of the 5th century furnishes sufficient 
proof to insist that such a perfected lang- 
uage with a rich vocabulary, artistic flexi- 
bility, imagery and a delicate yet powerful 
lyricism, and its facility of expression of 
deep poetic emotionalism as well as phil- 
osophical flights could not possibly have 
evolved and developed within the brief 
space of 25-30 years, because the final check 
up of the translation of the Bible with the 
Greek Septuagint took place in 436 (Mes- 
rop Vardapet Ter Movsesian, History of the 
Translation of the Bible), whereas the in- 
vention of the Armenian alphabet took 
place in 406-12 at the most. It is impossible 
to think that within a brief space of 25-30 
years such a rich and prolific language could 
have been created as the one used by the 
Armenian translators. 


We should not forget to note here that 
a people’s language is the product of its 
collective effort. Centuries of travail of the 
human mind, its flights into the realm of 
poetry, philosophy and religion are finally 
articulated and expressed through the me- 
dium of language. They leave their im- 
press on the language, the processes of the 
human mind, the manifold forms of ex- 
pression, the vocabulary and especially the 


imagery and the inner content of the 
thought. It may confidently be stated that 
in no other phase of human activity a peo- 
ple can express its soul so fully and so com- 
pletely, the depts of the suffering or the 
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ecstatics of delight, as it can through the 
medium of language. And this can readily 
be understood because language is the only 
all-powerful and irreplaceable medium 
through which the human complex soul 
finds expression with its boundless wealth, 
its emotions, its longings and its moral and 
philosophical outbursts. 


The intelligentsia of a people, no mat- 
ter how ingenious and how intellectually 
qualified, cannot create a language. It is 
the people which creates the laws of the 
language, the etymology, the composition, 
the vocabulary and the manifold forms of 
thought and expression. The role of the in- 
tellectual consists in smoothing and polish- 
ing the language, in exploring and dis- 
covering the laws which have been created 
by the people and in putting them into 
operation in literature, in vesting the lang- 
uage with style, in pointing out countless 
ways of application to meet the require- 
ments of the content of the subject. 


Even the written language is but another 
form of a people’s collective creativity 
which is perpetually based on the people's 
dialects and the evolution of the language 
(schools, literature, press, lectures etc.) in 
all of which the decisive role belongs to the 
people's will and its creative capacity. Even 
when the principal role in the development 
of a language is played by the schools and 
the creative works of the intellectuals, the 
living language of the masses — the dialects 
— not only continue to live but they exercise 
an indisputable influence and are in per- 
petual contact with the written language. 
And when the written language during the 
course of its development shows any ten- 
dencies of separation from the popular di- 
alects it inevitably becomes doomed to ex- 
tinction as have been the classic languages, 
an example of which is the Armenian 
Grabar. 


It is an historical fallacy to insist that, 
with the development of the literary lang- 
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uage and with its adoption by the masses, 
the dialects cease to exist. True, by this 
process the sharp demarcations between the 
literary language and the dialects are in 
large measure levelled off and the latter 
are influenced by the literary language. 
Nevertheless the dialects never disappear 
and the people never cease bringing to 
light new forms of phonetic expression and 
idiomatics. 

This is readily understood when we con- 
sider the fact that the existence and the 
differences of the dialect are modified not 
only by differing modes of life, different 
customs and other psychological factors, but 
by different geography, environment and 
natural phenomena. If the national culture 
and its powerful weapon, the literary lang- 
uage, being spread among the broad masses, 
might partly bring under a common de- 
nominator the popular thought of the prov- 
inces, their psychology, their inner world, 
still it cannot wholly neutralize the insistent 
influence of differing geographical condi- 
tions on the mind and the soul of the in- 
dividuals and the collectivity. 


This irrefutable influence is seen first of 
all in the obvious difference in the articula- 
tion and the pronunciation of pupils of the 
same school who come from various parts 
of the country, an influence which is visible 
even in the orthography or oral and written 
expression of the same pupils. 


If we admit for a moment that the per- 
fectors of our magnificent literary language 
of the 5th century were our peerless transla- 
tors then we inevitably are forced to admit 
as another truth (and there are those who 
admit) that that language was one of the 
dialects of our country which the translators 
adopted, just as the erudite Abovian adopt- 
ed the Araratian dialect as the basis of our 
eastern Ashkharabar (modern Armenian). 
But even the advocates of this school will 
admit that a dialect which was not already 
in universal use, which had not become the 
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language of the masses, could not possibly 
have possessed the wealth, the depth, or 
the stamp of the evolution of the centurics, 
if you please, as was the translators’ lang- 
uage. 

Consider for a moment the circumstances 
of the development of our twin literary 
languages. They already have a prolific life 
of a century behind them — schools, litera- 
ture, and press facilities, and yet, with all 
these advantages, they cannot compare 
with the language of the translators of the 
5th century in point of richness, flexibility, 
vocabulary and colorful imagery. 


Another factor which should not be over- 
looked is the fact that long before Abovian 
our Ashkharabar (modern Armenian) was 
in use as early as the 16-17th centuries by 
our talented writers of the Middle Ages 
whose contributions were preserved by the 
popular masses and transmitted to the time 
of Abovian. 

Examining the question from all angles 
we are forced to the conclusion that the 
translators’ language of the 5th century 
was the product of centuries of develop- 
ment. Nor could it have been otherwise. A 
people which until the invention of its al- 
phabet has had a political life of one thous- 
and years, which has established an organiz- 
ed orderly society, which has maintained 
relations with foreign countries, which has 
maintained spiritual and political ties with 
neighboring civilized nations, which main- 
tained an army, courts, a gendarmerie, 
schools, and commercial intercourse with 
the outside world could not have failed to 
possess a universal language. And that lang- 
uage, so rich and so prolific, the product of 
centuries of travail, was the very language 
which our translators of blessed memory 
adopted as their principal tool in launching 
the Armenian renaissance of the 5th cen. 
tury. 

This theory is supported by the facts of 
history. Foremost among these is the rich 
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Armenian folklore of which, fortunately, 
the father of Armenian history, Moses of 
Khorene, has supplied some precious sam- 
ples. This folklore was the work of Arme- 
nian story tellers and troubadours, drawn 
largely from the Province of Goghthn 
(Gohthan Minstrels) — stories, legends and 
songs — which were transmitted from 
mouth to mouth to future generations as 
late as the 7th century. Khorenatzi (Moses 
of Khorene) not only is familiar with their 
content but cites specific names and titles. 
Furthermore, when we consider the lang- 
uage of these precious fragments which 
Khorenatzi has presented, the style of the 
stories, their imagery, the artistic mode of 
expression, the prolificity and the colorful- 
ness of the figures of speech and the econ- 
omy and the restraint of the composition, 
we are forced to the conclusion that these 
gem specimens were the creation of a peo- 
ple with a rich spiritual fund, imagination 
and poetic temperament, salvaged by the 
pen of our peerless father of Armenian his- 
tory. 

The poem dedicated to the birth of 
Vahagn, one of the Armenian pagan gods, 
which is a veritable literary gem is ample 
support of this contention. 


There are other historical facts which in- 
disputably prove that Armenian literature 
and the language, in a highly developed 
form, existed in the pre-translation era al- 
though written in a foreign alphabet. The 
only sources which best explain the transla- 
tion of the Bible and the Armenian Re- 
naissance of the 5th century are the works 
of these translators, three of them in par- 
ticular — Koryun, Lazar of Pharbe (Phar- 
betzi) and Moses of Khorene (Khorenatzi). 


Koryun has left us only one memorandum 
which pertains to our question. When St. 
Mesrop returned for the second time from 
Syria to Vagharshapat, bringing along with 
him the perfected Armenian alphabet and a 
translation of “Proverbs” from the Bible, 
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King Vramshapouh and Catholicos St. Sa- 
hak and the whole people came forward to 
meet him and welcome him barbarok 
Tzundsutian Yew yergok hogevork — with 
joyful acclamations and with spiritual songs. 

This proves that before the implementa- 
tion of the new alphabet they knew spirit- 
ual, or religious songs with which to wel- 
come the returning Saint. It is impossible 
to doubt that the people and the outstand- 
ing representatives of the political and re- 
ligious authorities sang these songs in the 
Armenian language otherwise the historian 
would not have failed to note that up until 
that time our religious songs were sung in 
a foreign language. Especially when we 
note that Koryun does not miss a single 
detail which has to do with the high mission 
of St. Mesrop. 


The question is, where did the Armenian 
people and their leaders learn these relig- 
ious songs? The answer is plain. Of course, 
before the invention of the alphabet the 
church liturgy and the prayer books had 
been translated into Armenian through the 
medium of foreign letters and had been dis- 
tributed among the people. This theory is 
supported by the facts. It is a known fact 
of history that Christianity was introduced 
into Armenia in the first century and be- 
came the national religion in 301. It is also 
an undeniable fact that, in the days of 
Gregory the Illuminator, founder of the 
Armenian church, and his successors there 
were schools in various parts of the land. 
Meanwhile, to make the Assyrian and Greek 
prayer books which were read in the 
churches accessible to the people, a coterie 
of translators had been organized and this 
labor was continued from 301 to 404 when 
the alphabet was invented. 


Now then, what could be more natural 
than that our religious leaders and our 
translators should, through the medium of 
the foreign alphabets which they knew, try 
to translate into Armenian our church books 
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and school books in order to make the 
teachings of the great religion accessible to 
the common people? 

That a translational literature of this type 
really existed and flourished in Armenia is 
proven by the following fact. Khorenatzi 
records that Merouzhan Arzruni, by order 
of the Persian King Shapouh (Sapor), came 
to Armenia to ascend the throne and “he is- 
sued an order that no one should learn 
Greek but the Persian, and no one should 
be permitted to speak the Greek language 
or make translations from it.” This means 
that in 380 when Merouzhan Arzruni came 
to Armenia there were translations from the 
Greek into Armenian which became pro- 
hibited. 

According to a Greek manuscript preserv- 
ed in the Museum of Munich (See Mesrop 
Vardapet Der Movsesian, History of the 
Translation of the Bible, p. 23) The Greek 
Emperor Theodosius (346-395) was greatly 
incensed because the Armenians had trans- 
lated the Psalms into Armenian, whereas at 
the time of Gregory the Illuminator the 
psalms were sung in the Greek language. 

Writing in Yerkragound (Globe) of Con- 
stantinople, Father S. Sarkissian proves that 
the Translators’ translation of the Psalms 
sharply differs from the Psalms of the pray- 
er books, (See Der Movsesian, Ibid, p. 23). 

These two testimonies prove that, aside 
from the Translators’ translations, there ex- 
isted translations of psalms and other books 
of the Bible. 

Gevorg of Alexandria, a 7th century writ- 
er, in his work on Hovhan Vosgeberan (347- 
407) writes that Vosgeberan, during his 
exile in Lesser Armenia, in the City of 
Kokeosn, translated the psalms and the New 
Testament into Armenian. All these transla- 
tions took place before the invention of the 
Armenian alphabet, which means with 
Greek or Assyrian letters. 

These testimonies prove: 

1. That in the pre-christian and pre-trans- 
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lation eras the Armenians possessed a rich 
folklore whose linguistic wealth, the force- 
fulness and the colorfulness of the imagery 
are indicative of a generation which po- 
ssessed the Armenian translations in Greek 
and Assyrian letters of the most important 
parts of the Bible if not the whole of the 
Bible. 


2. That before the invention of the alpha- 
bet and the translation of the Bible the 
Armenians surely possessed the Armenian 
translations in Greek and Assyrian letters 
of the most important parts of the Bible if 
not the whole of the Bible. 


3.That since the universal language of 
the land was the Armenian, therefore it 
was not extraordinary that numerous at- 
tempts should also be made to translate the 
school books, the church books and the 
Bible by making use of the Greek and As- 
syrian letters which were used in the 
churches and the schools, and the Persian 
and Greek letters which were used in the 
king’s court, much the same as in our days 
Armenian merchants who have a greater 
mastery of the Turkish language carry on 
their communications with one another in 
Turkish with Armenian letters, and Greek 
and Armenian merchants who use their 
respective languages written in French let- 
ters. 

4, That the Translators’ language of the 
5th century was so perfected in point of 
style, grammatical precision and linguistic 
flexibility that it is impossible to suppose 
that such a language could have been form- 
ed and developed in the brief space of 25- 
80 years. 

5. That the most correct theory is, our 
independent life of centuries, the state, 
public and religious inter-relations on the 
home front, and Christianity and the re- 
sultant religious and intellectual movement 
which culminated in the invention of the 
alphabet, had developed and perfected a 
common language which prevailed pre- 
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dominantly in the governmental, church 
and educational circles. However, that same 
language was in constant contact with 
countless popular dialects of the centuries 
and, by constant fresh inoculations by same 
dialects, it remained always fresh, virile 
and rich. 

It was this language of the centuries 
which, with its accummulated wealth, en- 
abled the Translators to fulfil their unique 
and sacred mission by erecting the im- 
perishable monuments of a movement 
which culminated in the Golden Age of 
Armenian Letters. 

And what was the role of St. Sahak and 
St. Mesrop and their corps of translators 
in this magnificent achievement? Their 
role and the magnitude of their work was 
unprecedented in Armenian history. 


The Period of the Translators 


The existence of a perfected language 
long before the invention of the alphabet, 
irrefutable as it is, nevertheless infinitely 
more imposing and fabulous is the work 
of St. Sahak, St. Mesrop and their disciples. 

First of all, the translation of the Bible 
and the church literature is intimately re- 
lated to the invention of the alphabet. If we 
were to set aside for a moment the unpre- 
cedented intellectual movement which was 
launched by our two saints and their di- 
sciples and we tried to appraise the im- 
portance of the invention of the alphabet 
to prevailing Armenian needs, this alone 
would be enough to classify Sahak and 
Mesrop, together with their disciples, 
among our immortals, the object of the 
eternal gratitude of the Armenian people, 
because the new alphabet not only met 
the phonetic requirements of the Armenian 
language but, after the political travail of 
centuries, the race was enabled to create 
the most important guarantee of its physical 
existence. Up until the invention of 
the alphabet all we could boast of was 
the physical existence of the Armenian 
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race. With the invention of the alphabet 
suddenly there flashed on the screen of his- 
tory the image of the Armenian soul, his 
spiritual aspect and his mighty creative 
potentialities, this time, however, stamped 
with the seal of eternity — the Armenian in- 
spiration, the psychology and the travail. 

Is it not true that a nation’s culture is 
the conquest of that very nation’s right to 
live, the strongest foothold of its existence 
and the certificate of its intellectual and 
spiritual creativity? Likewise, the invention 
of our alphabet enabled our nation to ac- 
quire these very rights. And this was a 
great feat, unprecedented and immeasur- 
able, which has inspired future generations 
with feelings of infinite pride and gratitude. 

But the great feat of the intellectual 
giants of the 5th century is not confined 
solely to this. True, there was a ready made 
and perfected language to start with, but 
to translate a gigantic literary monument 
like the Bible and to Armenianize it need- 
ed surmounting insuperable obstacles. One 
had to be endowed with an invincible vigor 
and willingness, and what is most important 
of all, he should be conscious of the magni- 
tude of his work, its compelling necessity, 
and the necessary intellectual equipment to 
finish such a responsible task. 

There was an Armenian language to be 
sure. But one should first familiarize him- 
self with it, should simplify and coordinate 
the inter-relation between the nationalized 
language and the countless existing dialects. 
It was necessary to display and to define 
the complex and multifold grammatical 
laws in the realms of both the phonetics and 
idiomatics. It was necessary to correct and 
to determine the rules of transliteration, 
and lastly, it was necessary to erect the 
complex and multiform structure of Arme- 
nian orthography on the phonetics and the 
idiomology of the nationalized language 
and the provincial dialects. 

Unfortunately our three abovementioned 
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authors say nothing about this heroic ef- 
fort. However, their symbolic expressions 
of gratitude, the ebullitions of their devout 
admiration and worship for the two saints 
and their disciples in the performance of 
their task are irrefutable proof that our 
translators of blessed memory and _ their 
great teachers accomplished their task and 
brought their unique mission to a most 
successful consummation. Lastly, the best 
proof of the herculean labor is our unpre- 
cedentedly rich and grammatically perfect 
language which, as an imperishable treas- 
ure, as the monument of our cultural pro- 
ilficity, our translators have transmitted to 
us. 

There is one more proof which the above- 
mentioned sources have mentioned and 
which we cannot overlook, a proof which 
only vicariously indicates that St. Sahak 
and St. Mesrop exerted herculean efforts in 
the sudy of the phonetics of the Armenian 
language. When the so-called Danielian 
letters were first brought to Armenia,’ for 
two years St. Sahak and St. Mesrop spared 
no effort to use the letters in newly-opened 
Armenian schools, and finally they came to 
the conclusion that they were insufficient 
for the phonetic needs of the Armenia lang- 
uage. 

This means that they had studied the an- 
cient Armenian phonetics, were familiar 
with its wealth and its secrets, had com- 
pared the Danielian letters with the Arme- 
nian sounds and had come to the conclusion 
that they were inadequate for the pro- 
nunciation and the enunciation of Arme- 
nian words. Nor could it have been other- 
wise. In his tours of the country as super- 
visor of schools, no matter how well equip- 
‘ped with the cultivated laws of the Ar- 
menian language and the rules of transliter- 





1 According to some Armenian chroniclers, an 
Assyrian clergyman named Daniel Vardapet who 
resided in Mesopotamia, had in his possession some 
sort of Armenian alphabet which was tried 
in Armenia for two years and then was dis- 
carded as useless, ED. 
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ation, St. Mesrop inevitably was bound to 
clash with the provincial dialects, the dif- 
ferences in pronunciation and many un- 
forseen difficulties, and naturally he would 
try to surmount these difficulties with the 
sound advice of St. Sahak and with the 
priceless aid of his co-translators, always 
based, of course, on the universalized state 
language, its pronunciation and the com- 
position. 

The same difficulties were encountered 
and met with by Saint Sahak and his co- 
translators during their work, especially in 
the execution of the laws of transliteration. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
this arduous labor lasted 25-30 years con- 
tinuously after which, following the 
final check with the Greek Septuagint, 
the Armenian translation of the Bible be- 
came the inexhaustaible source of intellect- 
ual creativity, vocabulary, grammatical 
laws, transliteration, orthography and com- 
position. But the Armenian translation of 
the Bible has served, and continues to serve 
as the inexhaustible treasure house of our 
classic language which we call Grabar. It is 
of priceless value to us as a literary, ar- 
tistic, ethico-religious and philosophical 
work which is unprecedented, as well as 
the imperishable monument of our 5th cen- 
tury Golden Age of Letters. 

Khorenatzi, Pharbetzi and Koryun differ 
from one another in their portrayal of the 
roles of St. Sahak and St. Mesrop in the 
translation of the Bible. Koryun’s infor- 
mation, for instance, is more specific be- 
cause he was a contemporary and the di- 
sciple of St. Mesrop. According to him St. 
Mesrop, after completing the Armenian 
alphabet, together with two of his disciples 
started the translation of the Bible with the 
Book of Proverbs, while Khorenatzi adds, 
“they translated all 22 known books (of 
the Old Testament) and the New Testa- 
ment.” (Khorenatzi, p. 498, Venice, 1827). 

This addition of our Father of Armenian 
history cannot be found either in Lazar of 
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Pharbe or Koryun and we do not know 
what were the sources of Khorenatzi. 


Pharbetzi’s testimony and appreciative 
comments are based on Koryun. He is a 
writer of the latter part of 480 or the be- 
ginning of 490 and he is closely familiar 
with Koryun’s work. Just the same, he 
makes his own supplementary comments. 
Thus for instance in pages 37-52 of his 
work (Venice, 1891) he puts greater stress 
on the role of St. Sahak in the invention of 
the alphabet and the translation of the 
Bible, whereas Koryun gives the lion’s share 
of the credit to St. Mesrop. 


Koryun ascribes the final recheck and the 
completion of the alphabet to the genius 
of St. Mesrop, deeming that labor the re- 
sult of divine inspiration. Pharbetzi, on 
the other hand, ascribes the second revision 
of the alphabet to St. Sahak. Speaking of 
the translation of the Bible he affirms that 
Sahak was its first initiator. 


In view of this conflicting testimony it 
is impossible to determine whether or not 
these two men carried on their work joint- 
ly or separately. First because both men 
were applying themselves to the same great 
cause with the same spirit of willingness 
and boundless sacrifice. Two co-workers im- 
bued with the same mentality, equipped 
with the same ideal who were in constant 
touch with each other, consulted each other 
and profited from each other’s experience 
and advice. Under these circumstances it 
was very difficult to determine the exact 
role and extent of the work of each. If their 
disciples who knew them closely had want- 
ed to depict the separate roles of these twin 
kindred souls in the great intellectual move- 
ment of the 5th century, they would have 
failed in the effort just as the Bible says, 
what God has united let no man set apart. 

Besides, the spirit of the age and fixed 
supreme concern of the historians had creat- 
ed such a moral code which was different 
than our concepts of today. The supreme 
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concern of the chroniclers of the time was 
the best interests of the common cause — 
the succesful consummation of the pursued 
ideal. The individuals and their contribu- 
tions to this ideal were appreciated and not- 
ed only in the perspective of the whole. 
It was natural, therefore, that the indi- 
viduals and their detailed contributions 
should be ignored and only the victory 
of Christianity and the paramount cause 
should be recorded for posterity. 

The writings of our countless chroniclers 
is the best proof of their virtue of modesty 
and self-effacement. It is wonderful, in- 
deed, that the generation which grew up 
under the inspiration of St. Sahak and St. 
Mesrop, even by the order of their illustri- 
ous teachers, said very little about their per- 
sons and put the stress on the general cause 
which they worshipped. This salient ten- 
dency is especially visible in the writings 
of Koryun. 

All the same, based on the writings of 
these three authors, it is quite possible 
to define the exact role which these two 
saints, in collaboration with their worthy 
disciples, played in the intellectual and 
literary regeneration of the Armenian peo- 
ple. 

1. The idea of the alphabet was con- 
ceived by St. Mesrop but in the realization 
of the project an equal contribution was 
made by St. Sahak and King Vramshapouh 
as constant advisors, patrons and surmount- 
ers of difficulties. 


2. The man who designed the letters and 
perfected them with the aid of foreign 
scholars was St. Mesrop who, after return- 
ing to Armenia, submitted the product of 
hhis labor to the critical examination of St. 
Sahak, the erudite scholar and philosopher 
of Armenia (Pharbetzi’s testimony that the 
second revision of the alphabet was made 
by St. Sahak supports this view). 

8. The first attempt at the translation of 
the Bible into Armenian through the me- 
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dium of Armenian letters was made by St. 
Mesrop with the collaboration of his two 
disciples, Hovsep Baghnatzi and Hovhan 
Yekeghetzatzi, starting with the Book of 
Proverbs. 

4. The complete translation of the Bible 
into Armenian with Armenian letters was 
made through the initiative and direct 
supervision of St. Sahak. However, it can- 
not be denied that St. Mesrop had a def- 
inite share in this labor as proved by follow- 
ing words of Koryun: “At that time (after 
the translation of the Bible) our blissful 
and enchanting land of Armenia became 
wonderful, and therein appeared Moses 
the lawgiver (The Pentateuch) with the 
Prophetic Order (The Books of the Prop- 
hets), and with the Gospels which evan- 
gelized the land, and the illustrious Paulus 
(Paul) with all the apostolic order (The 
Apostles ) through the leadership and under 
the supervision of the two equals (St. 
Sahak and St. Mesrop) which (the books ) 
spoke the Armenian dialect and the lang- 
uage of the fatherland. (See Koryun, p. 
22). 

6. Actually the two Saints divided the 
labor between them in order Both to 
utilize to the maximum their capabilities 
and their intellectual supplies and, especial- 
ly, in order to direct competently the liter- 
ary and educational task which was en- 
trusted to them. The direction of the trans- 
lation was handled by St. Sahak while the 
responsible educational mission, the exten- 
sion of the schools was carried on by St. 
Mesrop. There is no doubt, however, that 
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even in this division of labor, throughout, 
St. Sahak assisted St. Mesrop and his sub-- 
ordinates in the schools with his sound ad- 
vice. 

The final revision of the complete Arme- 
nian translation of the Bible was made by 
St. Sahak and Yeznik Koghbatzi based upon, 
the Greek Septuagint which Yeznik had 
brought with him. (See Koryun, pp. 33, 34). 

7. To put the new literary movement on 
a sure foundation, to make it a permanent. 
institution and to foster a new generation 
of worthy heirs, St. Sahak and St. Mesrop 
sent a large company of their disciples to 
the educational centers of Europe — Athens, 
Rome and Alexandria — who returned load- 
ed with the benefits of western science and 
laid the foundation of our unique literature. 
These disciples were Koryun, Yeznik, Ye- 
ghishe, Lazar of Pharbe etc. 

8. With their individual efforts and with 
the collaboration of the translators, these 
men put the Armenian intellect and its 
creative genius in contact and communi- 
cation with the enlightened neighboring 
nations, by translating these peoples’ re- 
ligious, literary and philosophical master- 
pieces and thus raised the prestige of our 
unique rising literature. 


To bring to completion each of these 
works an entire generation was needed. 
However, our two saints, with the aid of 
their grateful disciples, completed this work 
in the brief space of approximately forty 
years and thus canonized themselves eter- 
nally in the eyes of a grateful Armenian 
nation and their worshipful church. 
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By GEORGE MARDIKIAN 
Published by McGRAW-HILL 


“It is a wonderful story told with open-eyed wonder 
that it was possible. Americans, Mr. Mardikian says, 
take too much for granted; he recalls his amazement 
to hear a mere street-sweeper singing on the day he 
arrived in San Francisco. That ‘Song of America’ still 
bubbles in Mr. Mardikian’s heart and in his book.” 
Lewis Gannett, New York Herald Tribune 


“SONG OF AMERICA is solid and strong and wise and 
truly wonderful.” 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


“How do you explain about George Mardikian and his 
SONG OF AMERICA just off the presses ... ? You 
don’t. All you do is go out and buy all the copies of his 
autobiography and stand on street corners and give 
them to every person who passes by.” 

San Francisco News 


It is a must for all American-Armenians to read this 
book because the SONG OF AMERICA is their own 
story. Everyone must buy a copy and present to his 
American friends so that they can get acquainted with 
our sentiments toward America. 


PRICE $ 4.75, Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR AUTOGRAPHED COPY FROM 
K. AMIRIAN 
207 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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